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QUARANTINE HARBOR, TREBIZONDE, 


TREBIZONDE 


i ENA KARA DEGNIZ—The Bad 

Black Sea. This is the character that 
stormy lake has acquired in the estimation 
of its neighbors at Constantinople. Of 
one thousand Turkish vessels which skim 
over its waters every year, five hundred 
are said to be wrecked as a matter of 
course. The wind sometimes will blow 
from all the four quarters of heaven within 
two hours’ time, agitating the waters like 
a boiling ealdron. Dense fogs obscure the 


air during the winter, by the assistance of | 


which the Turkish vessels continually mis- 
take the entrance of a valley called the 
False Bogaz for the entrance of the Bos- 
phorus, and are wrecked there perpetually. 
I have seen dead bodies floating about in 
that part of the sea, where I first became 


AND ERZEROUM. 


| a woman floats upon its back, while that 
| of a man floats upon its face. In short, at 
Constantinople they say that everything 
that is bad comes from the Black Sea : 
the plague, the Russians, the fogs, and the 
cold—all come from thence ; and though 
| this time we had a fine calm passage, I 
was glad enough to arrive at the end of 
| the voyage at Trebizonde. Before landing, 
however, I must give a passing tribute to 
| the beauty of the scenery on the south 
coast, that is, on the north coast of Asia 
| Minor. Rocks and hills are its usual 
| character near the shore, with higher 
mountains inland. Between the Bosphorus 
and Heraclea are boundless fields of coal, 
which crops out on the side of the hills, 
so that no mining would be required to get 


acquainted with the fact that the corpse of | the coal; and besides this great facility 
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in its production, the hills are of such an 
easy slope that a tramroad would convey 
the coal-wagons down to the ships on the 
sea-coast without any difficulty. No na- 
tion but the Turks would delay to make 
use of such a source of enormous wealth 
as this coal would naturally supply, when 
it can be had with such remarkable ease 
so near to the great maritime city of Con- 
stantinople. 

Beyond Sinope, where the flat alluvial 
land stretches down to the sea-shore, there 
are forests of such timber as we have no 
idea of in these northern regions. Here 
there are miles of trees so high, and large, 
and straight that they look like minarets in 
flower. Wild boars, stags, and various 
kinds of game abound in these magnificent 
primeval woods, protected by the fevers 
and agues which arise from the dense 
jungie and unhealthy swamps inland, which 
prevent the sportsman from following the 
game during greater part ofthe year. The 
inhabitants of all this part of Turkey, Cir- 
cassia, etc., are good shots with the short 
heavy rifle which is their constant com- 
panion, and they sometimes kill a deer. 
As their religion protects the pigs, the wild 
boars roam unmolested in this, for them at 
least, “free and independent country.” 
The stag resembles the red deer in every 
respect, only it is considerably smaller ; its 
venison is not particularly good. 

‘Trebizonde presents an imposing appear- 
ance from the sea; it stands upon a rocky 





table-land, from which peculiarity in its | 


situation it takes its name—tToeaTeca being 
a table in Greek, if we are to believe 
what Dr. 
There is no harbor, not even a bay, and a 
rolling sea comes in sometimes which 
looks, and I should think must be, awfully 
dangerous. I have seen the whole of the 
keel of the ships at anchor, as they rolled 
over from one side to the other. The 
view from the sea of the curious ancient 
town, the mountains in the background, 
and the great chain of the Circassian 
mountains on the left, is magnificent in 
the extreme. The only thing that the 
Black Sea is good for, that I know of, 
(and that, I think, may be said of some 
other seas,) is fish. The kalkan balouk, 
shield-fish—a sort of turbot, with black 
prickles on his back—though not quite 
worth a voyage to Trebizonde, is well worth 
the attention of the most experienced gas- 
tronome when he once gets there. ‘The 


used to tell us at school. 








| gradually overcome. 


red mullet also is caught in great quanti- 
ties; but the oddest fish is the turkey. 
This animal is generally considered to be 
a bird, of the genus poultry, and so he is 
in all outward appearances ; but at Trebi- 
zonde the turkeys live entirely upon a diet 
of sprats and other little fish washed on 
shore by the waves, by which it comes to 
pass that their flesh tastes like very exceed- 
ingly bad fish, and abominably nasty it is ; 
though, if reclaimed from these bad habits, 
and fed on corn and herbs, like other re- 
spectable birds, they become very good 
and are worthy of being stuffed with chest- 
nuts and roasted, and of occupying the 
spot upon the dinner-table from whence 
the remains of the kalkan balouk have been 
removed. 

On landing, the beauty of the prospect 
ceases, for, like many Oriental towns, the 
streets are lanes between blank walls, over 
which the branches of fig-trees, roofs of 
houses, and boughs of orange and lemon- 
trees appear as intervals ; so that, riding 
along the blind alleys, you do not know 
whether there are houses or gardens on 
each side. 

Leaving Trebizonde we sallied in a 
straggling line, up the hill, along the only 
known in this part of the world. 
This wonder and miracle of art extends 
one mile, to the top of a little hill. It is 
said to have cost nineteen thousand pounds. 
It ascends the mountain side in defiance 
of all obstacles, and is more convenient 


road 


for rolling down than climbing up, as it 
is nearly as steep as a ladder in some 
When you get to the top you are 
safe, for there is no more road as far as 
A glorious view rewards the 
traveler for his loss of breath in accom- 
plishing the ascent. From hence the road 
is a track, wide enough for one loaded 
horse, passing through streams and mud, 
over rocks, mountains, and precipices, 
such as I should hardly have imagined a 
goat could travel upon; certainly no sen- 
sible animal would ever try to do so, un- 
less upon urgent business. Pleasure and 
amusement must be sought on broader 
ways; here danger and difficulty occur at 
every step; nevertheless, the horses are 
so well used to climbing, and hopping, and 
floundering along, that the obstacles are 
In looking back oe- 
casionally, you wonder how in the world 
you ever got to the spot you are standing 
on. The sure-footedness of the horses 


places. 
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was marvelous ; we often galloped for half 
an hour along the dry course of a mount- 
ain torrent, for these we considered our 
best places, over round stones as big as a 
man’s head, with larger ones occasionally 
for a change ; but the riding-horses hardly 
ever fell. The baggage horses, encumbered 
with their loads, tumbled in all directions ; 
but these unlucky animals were always 
kicked up again by the efforts of a posse 
of hard-fisted, hard-hearted muleteers, and 
were soon plodding on under the burdens 
which it seems it was their lot to bear for 
the remainder of their lives. 

On the second day from Trebizonde we 
arrived at the snow. The hoods with which 
we had provided ourselves were pulled 
over our heads. I tied my bridle to the 
pommel of my saddle, put my hands in my 
pockets, and nevertheless galloped along 
—at least the horse did—and all the better 
for my not holding the bridle. In mount- 
ain traveling this is perhaps the most 
necessary of all the whole craft and art of 
horsemanship, not to touch the bridle on 
any occasion, except when you want to 
stop the horse ; for, in difficult circum- 
stances, a horse or a mule goes much bet- 
ter if he is left to his own devices. In 
some dreadful places, I have seen a horse 
smell the ground, and then, resting on his 
haunches, put one foot forward as gently 
as if it were a finger, cautiously to feel the 
way. They have a wonderful instinct of 
self-preservation, seeming quite aware of 
the perils of false steps, and the dangers 
by which they are surrounded on the 
ledges of bleak mountains, and in passing 
bogs and torrents in the valleys below. 

At Beyboort we were received by the 
governor, a Bey, who gave us a famous 
good dinner or supper, whereof we all eat 
an incredible quantity, and almost as much 
more at breakfast next morning. At 
Gumush Hané, where there are silver- 
mines, a good-natured old gentleman who 
was sitting by the roadside gave me the 
most delicious pear I ever tasted. This 
place is famous for its pears. Being situ- 
ated in a deep valley, the climate is much 
better than most parts of the country on 
this road. Here we put up in a good 





house, slept like tops, and waddled off next | 
morning, as before. I had an enormous | 
pair of boots lined with sheepskin, which 
were the envy and admiration of the party : 
they were amazing snug certainly, and 
nearly came up to my middle. If they 


had been a little bit larger, I might have 
crept into one at night, which would have 
been a great convenience ; they were of 
the greatest service on horseback, but on 
foot I had much difficulty in getting along, 
and was sorry I had neglected to inquire 
how Jack the giant-killer managed with 
his seven-league boots. 

The next day we proceeded to Erze- 
roum, and at a village about two hours’ 
distance we were met by all the authori- 
ties of the city on horseback. Some 
horses with magnificent housings were 
sent by the pasha for the principal per- 
sonages, and we rode into the town ina 
sort of procession, accompanied by perhaps 
two hundred well-mounted cavaliers cara- 
coling and prancing in every direction. 

Erzeroum is situated in an extensive 
elevated plain, about thirty miles long and 
about ten wide, lying between seven thou- 
sand and eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. It is surrounded on all 
sides with the tops of lofty mountains, 
many of which are covered with eternal 
snow. ‘The city is said to contain between 
thirty and forty thousand inhabitants, but 
I do not myself think that it contains much 
more than twenty thousand ; this I had no 
correct means of ascertaining. The city 
is said to have been, and probably was, 
more populous before the disasters of the 
last Russian war. It stands on a small 
hill, or several hills, at the foot of a mount- 
ain with a double top, called Devé Dagh, 
the Camel Mountain. The original city 
is nearly a square, and is surrounded by a 
duuble wall with peculiarly-shaped towers, 
a sort of pentagon, about twenty towers 
on each side, except on the south side, 
where a great part of the walls is fallen 
down. Within these walls, on an elevated 
mound, is the smaller square of the cita- 
del, where there are some curious ancient 
buildings and a prison, which I must de- 
scribe afterward; a ditch, where it is not 
filled up with rubbish and neglect, sur- 
rounds the walls of the city ; and beyond 
this are the suburbs, where the greater 
part of the population reside. Beyond 
this an immense work was accomplished 
as a defense against the Russian invaders. 
This is an enormous fosse, so large and 
deep and wide as to resemble a ravine in 
many places. It was some time before I 
was aware that this was an artificial work ; 
as there are no ramparts, walls, or breast- 
works on the inner side of that immense 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ERZEROUM, 


excavation, it can have been of no more 
use than if it did not exist, and did not, 
I believe, stop any of the Russians for five 
minutes. They probably marched down 
one side and up the other, supposing it to 
be a pleasing natural valley, useful as a 
promenade in fine weather, and the pro- 
digious labor employed in such a work 
must have been entirely thrown away. 
The palace of the pasha, and those of the 
cadi and other functionaries, are within 
the walls of the town; the doorways are 
the only parts of the houses on which any 
architectural ornaments are displayed ; 
many of these are of carved stone, with 


inscriptions in Turkish beautifully cut | 


There are said to be seven- 
teen baths, but none of them are par- 
ticularly handsome, though the principal 
apartment is covered with a dome, like 
those in finer towns. The mosques amount, 
it is said, to forty-five : I never saw half 
so many myself. Many of them are in- 
significant edifices ; the principal one, or 
cathedral, as it may be called, is of great 
size, its flat turf-covered roof supported 
by various thick piers and pointed arches. 
The finest buildings are several ancient 


above them. 


| 





THE CAPITAL OF ARMENTA, 


tombs: these are circular towers, from 
twenty to thirty feet in diameter, with 
conical stone roofs beautifully built and 
ornamented. There must be twenty or 
thirty of these very singular edifices, whose 
dates I was unable to ascertain; they 
probably vary from the twelfth to the.six- 
teenth century, judging from a comparison 
of their ornamental work with Saracenic 
buildings in other parts of the world. 
There are one or two Greek churches 
and two Armenian churches here, both 
very small, dark, cramped places, with 


| immensely thick walls and hewn-stone 


roofs. ‘They appear to be of great an- 
tiquity, but can boast of no other merit. 
Adjoining the principal one, in which is a 
famous miraculous picture of St. George, 
they were building a Jarge and handsome 


church, which is now completed, in the 


Basilica form, with an arched stone roof. 
Cut stone being very expensive, and in- 
deed, from the want of good masons, very 
difficult to procure, the priests bethought 
themselves of a happy expedient to secure 


| square hewn stones for the corners, door- 
| way, windows, ete., of the new cathedral. 
They told their flock that, as the ancient 
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tombstones were of no use to the departed, 
it would be a meritorious act in the living | 
to bring them to assist in the erection of | 
the church. They managed this so well, 
that every one brought on his own back, 
or at his own expense, the tombstones of 
his ancestors, and those were grieved and 
offended who could not gain admission for 
the tombstones of their families to com- 
plete a window or support a wall. The 
work advanced rapidly during the summer, 
and large, flat slabs of stone were reserved 
for the covering of the roof. It promised 
to be, and I hear now is, a handsome church, 


VIEW OF ERZEROUM FROM THE HOUSE OF THE 


terms are applicable—but when a house 
is to constructed, the following is the way 
in which it is set about. A space of 
ground is marked out, perhaps nearly an 
acre in extent; then the whole space is 
excavated to the depth of about five feet : 
one part of the excavation is set apart for 
the great cow-stable ; this may be fifty or 
one hundred feet long, and nearly as wide. 
Having got so far, some trees are the next 
requisite ; these trees being cut down, the 
trunks are chopped into lengths of eight 
or nine feet, the general height of the 
reoms, and are placed in two or four rows, 


strong and solid enough to resist the awful 
climate, and the snow which lies there for 
months every year. ‘The Armenian in- 


scriptions and emblems on the stones have 


a singular effect; but I think, under the 


| circumstances, the priests were quite right 


to build up with the tombstones of the 
dead, a house of prayer for those about to 
die. 

The country houses of Armenia are con- 
structed somewhat differently from those 
of the towns. When a man wishes—I 
cannot call it to build a house, or erect a 
house, or set up a house, as none of these 


hs = . 


hay = 
i 





BRITISH COMMISSIONERS, 


to be used as columns down the great 
stable ; the larger branches, without being 
squared or shaped, are laid across from 
pillar to pillar as beams; the smaller 
branches are laid across these, the twigs 
on the top, till the entire trees are used up ; 
the twigs are sometimes tied up in fagots, 


| sometimes not ; over this is spread some 


of the earth that was excavated from be- 
low ; this is well trodden down, then more 
earth is added, and on the top of all is laid 
the turf which formed the surface of the 
soil before it was moved. Round the sta- 
ble, in no particular order, smaller rooms 
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are formed ; if they are large, their roofs 


are supported by columns like the stable. 
In a large house there are often two sta- 
bles. The space of ground taken up by a 
rich man’s house is prodigious, the turfed 
roof forming a small field. The lesser 
rooms in this subterranean habitation are 
the stable and from each 
other by rough stone walls well filled up 
with clay or mud; their ceilings are con- 
trived by laying beams across each other, 
two along and two across, in the form of a 
low pyxamid, so that the ceiling is a kind 
of low square dome: the smaller rooms 


divided from 


form store-rooms and apartments for the 
Each room has a rough stone 
fireplace opposite the door; and in the 


women, 


roof, generally over the door, there is one 


window about eighteen inches square, 


Out- 
side, these windows look like large mole- 


glazed with a piece of oiled paper. 


hills, with a bit of plaster on one side 
surrounding the oiled paper, or glass, which 
transmits the light. Inside, the window 
is perceived at the end of a funnel, widen- 
ing greatly toward the room, and contrived 
so as to throw the light to the center of 





the apartment opposite the fireplace, where | 


a fire of tezek. or dried cow-dung and | 


chopped straw, is constantly smoldering. 
Over the chimney-piece hangs an iron 
lamp of simple construction, which, with 
the help of the fire, produces a dim light 


in the long nights of winter. There isa 


divan, usually covered with most beautiful 


Koordish carpets. which last forever, on 
each side of the fireplace; and 
wooden pegs, projecting from the walls, 
serve to hanz up guns, pistols, cloaks, and 
Some of these rooms are 
the 
are covered with tekké, a thick gray felt ; 


anything else. 


rather pretty in appearance ; floors 


and among smart people Persian earpets 
are laid over the felt, their beautiful colors 
producing a rich and comfortable effect. 
About half 


wooden door or damper, which is opened 


way up the chimney is a 
and shut by means of a string ; and when 
it is very cold weather, and they want to 
be snug and fusty down below, tliis door 
is shut, and the reom becomes as hot as 
an oven; the chimney does not rise more 
ground, and has a 


than two feet above 


large | 


large flat stone on the top to keep the | 


snow from falling in, as well as the lambs | 


and children : the smoke escapes by aper- 


tures on the sides just below the coping- 


stone. ‘The chimneys look like toad- 


| 


stools from the outside, rising a little 
above the snow or the grass which grows 
upon the roof. These subterranean hab- 
itations are constructed, not on the side 
of a hill, but on the side of a gentle slope ; 
and all the earth excavated for the house 
is thrown back again upon the roof in 
such a manner that on three sides there is 
often no sign of any dwelling existing un- 
derneath. The entrance is on the lower 
side of the slope, and there the mound is 
often visible, as it is raised four or five 
feet above the level of the hill-side. There 
are no fences to keep people off the roof, 
which has no appearance different from 
the rest of the country. It is often only 
the dirt opposite the doors, the cattle, and 
people standing about, which gives in- 
formation of a small village being present ; 
particularly during the eight months of 
snow and ice and intense cold, when no 
one stirs abroad, except for matters of im- 
When a house is ruined and 
deserted, these holes are sometimes rather 


portance. 


dangerous, as the horse you are riding 
may put his foot into an old chimney and 
break his leg, there being very frequently 
no appearance of a habitation below, while 
you are passing through the open desolate 
country, of which the roof seems to be a 


part. There are stories, perhaps founded 


| on fact, of hungry thieves lifting the flat 


stone off the top of the chimney and fish- 
ing up the kettle in which the supper was 
stewing over the fire below, with a hooked 
stick ; a feat which would not be at all 
difficult if the cook was thinking of-some- 
thing else, as sometimes will happen even 
in the best regulated families. 

The most curious and remarkable part 
of the house is the great ox-stable, which 
Out 
of this stable they do not stir, frequently, 


often holds some seores of cattle. 


during the whole winter season, and it is 
the breath and heat of these animals which 
warm the house ; besides which, they man- 
ufacture all the fuel for the establishment : 
they are fed upon straw, bruised to small 
bits by the sledge which is driven round 
the thrashing-floor to separate the corn 
from the husk afters harvest-time. In one 
corner of this huge dim stable, near the 
entrance door, a wooden platform is raised 
three feet from the ground: two sides ot 
it are bounded by the stone wall of the 


house, in one of which opposite the door 
is the fireplace ; the other two sides of 
the square platform have open wooden 

















rails to keep off the cows. This original 
contrivance is the salemlik, or reception- 
room, where the master sits, and where 
he entertains his guests, who, as they 
stumble into the obscure den from the 
glare of the sun shining on the snow out- 
side, are received with a yell by all the 
dogs, who live under the platform. This 
place is fitted up with divans and carpets ; 
arms and saddles hang against the walls; 
the horses of the chief are tethered nearest 
to the rails, the donkeys and cows further 
off. Among the horses there is always 
an immense fat tame sheep; this is a 
universal custom in every stable in Turkey, 
under or above ground. Among some of 
the Koordish tribes, a young wild boar is 
kept in the stable with the horses ; a re- 
markable custom among Mohammedans, 
who consider the whole race of swine as 
unclean beasts ; this is the only case in 
which they are tolerated. A small flock 
of other sheep are sometimes scampering 
about, or kept from doing so, among the 
cows; chickens peck in the litter, and 
grave have their allotted 
places on the divans of the chief, his wife, 
and others of his family. A vacant, that 
is, cowless spac? is left between the steps 
leading up to the platform and the en- 
trance door of the house; this part an- 
swers to the entrance-hall, as man and 
beast pass through it on coming in or going 
out, immediately before the eyes of the 
master of the From hence a 
sloping passage about six feet wide leads 
to the open air; it has an outer door at 
the upper end, and an inner door below : 
this passage may be from ten to twenty 
feet long. The outer door is a common 
strong wooden one, but the inner doors all 
over the house are as singular as the rest 
of the arrangements. ‘The house door is 
of the usual size for the cows and horses 
to pass through, the others are not more 
than five feet high; they are constructed 
in the following manner : the bare wooden 
valve is first covered with ketché or felt, 
and on the inside the skin of a sheep, with 
its legs and arms on, just in the shape in 
which it came off the animal when it was 
skinned, being dyed red, is nailed over the 
felt. On the other side of the door, down 
the middle, is a long square pipe or box, 
in which hangs a heavy log of wood at- 
tached to a cord fixed to the upper part of 
the door-case, which keeps the door shut, 
as it swings to again after it has been 


several cats 


house. 
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opened, and keeps out the drafts, and keeps 
in the warm air generated by cows, fires, 
and lamps, so that the atmosphere is al- 
ways temperate within, while the cold is 
such without, that men are frozen to death 
if they stand still even for a short time 
in the rigorous climate of an Armenian 
winter. 





oe ee 


HIGH LIFE AND LOW LIFE IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 


Wis will write a book upotj, rivers, 


telling us how those great liquid 
moving highways have contributed to the 
welfare and the development of mankind ; 
how, in times of peace, they have be- 
friended the nations upon their banks, and 
in times of war proved their worst enemies ? 
The Danube, the Theiss, the Save, and 
the Drave are the four great rivers of 
Hungary, represented, like her four sacred 
mountains, upon the national flag. Minor 
streams flow into the broad Danubian out- 
let, of which the Waag is the most im- 
portant, furnishing, in its short course, 
types of the different kinds of scenery in 
Hungary, and with whose picturesque 
sites are connected innumerable souvenirs 
of the past. Rising among the Carpathians, 
it furnishes the mountaineers means of 
communication with the inhabitants of the 
plains. Now the traveler who descends 
from its source has in view alps covered 
with eternal snows, and then fresh prairies, 
Here are towering, rugged rocks, crowned 
with the ruins of feudal castles ; and there, 
open to the sight beautiful valleys, whose 
hamlets and villages are hung like pears 
on the silvery thread of the river. Butas 
he advances the mountains lower them- 
selves into hills, and these again sink into 
the bosom of the great plain which stretches 
away to the Danube. 

Near the mouth of the Carpathian gorge, 
and not far from a fortress built as a de- 
fense against the Mogul Tartars, is the 
pretty village of Szent-Ivany, the crypt of 
whose church has the singular property of 
preserving from corruption the bodies de- 
posited within it. Death is there a calm 
perpetual sleep. 

The grottoes of Deménfalva are situ- 
ated in a neighboring valley. The most 
celebrated opens half way up a rugged 
mountain. From the narrow entrance you 
descend rapidly a considerable distance to 
a number of elevations, separated from 
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each other by deep ravines which it is ne- 
cessary to cross. Enormous masses of 
petrefactions in the form of columns seem 
to support the roof of the main grotto. In 
places the stalactites assume the shape of 
men and ofanimals. Now acrouching lion 
is about to leap upon you; here a scaly 
crocodile is creeping from the Stygian 
stream; there frowns a huge giant ; and 
further on you seem to behold winged 
monsters in hideous, menacing attitudes. 
Suddenly in one of the dark halls of the 
grotto you observe the most brilliant re- 
flections of light. The colors of the rain- 
bow are confusedly painted on the dark 
walls and roof of the cavern: the gleam 
of the torches is refracted and broken into 
myriad spangles of light. The phenome- 
non is caused by a large amount of ice— 
a perpetual glacier down in the gloomy 
depths of the mountain, from which the 
inhabitants in the vicinity liberally supply 
themselves in the warm season. It has 
been observed that there is more ice in the 
cavern in summer than in winter, a cir- 
eumstance which has led visitors to sup- 
pose that the temperature is then lower 
than in the cold season of the year. At 
no time, however, does it vary much from 
the freezing point. ‘The formation of ice 
takes place in the latter part of the winter 
and even advances far into the summer, a 


long time being required to bring the at- 
mosphere of the grotto and that without in 
a state of partial equilibrium. By contrast 
the former seems colder in summer and 
warmer In Winter. 


le- 


Further down the Waag is Isolna, ce 
brated for having been the rendezvous of the 
Protestant Hungarians in the seventeenth 
century. There, in 1610, George Thurzo, 
palatine of the kingdom and a zealous ad- 
vocate of the Reformation, convoked a 
synod at which were present a great num- 
ber of the national clergy and strangers. 
The picturesque walls crowning the sum- 
mit of a high mountain at the west are the 
remains of the castle of Lictara, the cradle 
and residence of the Thurzo family. It 
was erected in the thirteenth century as a 
refuge from the Tartars. 

The valley of Szulyo, which opens into 
that of the Waag, offers a grand and unique 
spectacle, the semblance of Cyclopean 
ruins, as if some Babel or antediluvian 
city had stood there in those far-off misty 
ages. The illusion is almost perfect. 
Here are Druidical temples, with rocks for 
columns; there are palaces whose doors 
and windows open into the caverns and 
grottoes of the mountains. Near by are 
immense rocky obelisks, destined, ap- 


parently, to commemorate some great 
event; at another point are cvulossi pre- 














senting the hideous images of the kings 
or heroes of a race of giants; and further 
on you behold the remains of a vast amphi- 
theater, half buried beneath its own ruins. 
In one part of it you see bas-reliefs, sculp- 
tured in the living rock, representing, it 
would seem, the combats of lions and ele- 
At every 
point you meet some massive and bizarre 


phants, or of armed gladiators. 


figure, or the semblance of some pictur- 
esque ruin. 

Soon after leaving Teplitz the tourist 
reaches the fortress of ‘T'renecsin, an old 
fortification even more famous that that of 
It is 
situated on a mountain, and the central 


Sztreesen, some distance above. 
portion, consisting of a square tower, 
The castle 


incloses a well more than two hundred 


passes for a Roman structure. 


feet deep, called the Lovers’ Well, from 
The Count 
an expedition 
rich booty and 


the following circumstance : 
Szapolyai returned from 
against the Turks with a 
whom was the 
young and beautiful Fatima. 


humerous captives, among 
Expecting 
that he would, in turn, be attacked by the 
Mussulmans, the count made every effort 
The 
position was strong, but there was no sup- 
ply of water. 


to render the fortress impregnable. 


While they were searching for a spring 
the arrival of a caravan was announced, 
treat for the 

It the 
wealthy Omer, who made the most liberal 
offers for their release. 

‘| will restore them all to you,” said 
Szapolyai, ‘always excepting the young 
female attached to the service 
countess.” 

‘* Her name 2?” 

‘¢ Fatima.” 

* Fatima,” cried Omer; “she is my 
affianced !” 

He offered all his gold, his jewels, all 
his wealth for the ransom of the beautiful 
captive. 
ible. 
sought him, conjured him. 

‘**Cause the water to leap from these 
rocks!” at last exclaimed the count, * and 
I will restore to you Fatima.” 

* Thy word of honor 2?” 

‘*Here is my hand. Heaven my 
witness that I have never yet broken a 
promise.” 

Omer set himself at work with his com- 
panions and a large number of laborers. 

* 


whose chief had come to 


ransom of the prisoners. was 


of the 


is 
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Toil, treasures, vigils, nothing was spared. 
Three years were passed in laborious ex- 
cavation, and yet no water. The wealth 
and the courage of Omer were nearly ex- 
hausted. Despair alone seemed his por- 
tion, when all at once a little vein of water 
was discovered at the bottom of the well. 
The workmen redoubled their efforts, and 
the fillet of water gradually swelled to a 
copious fountain. 
Omer, and overjoyed with happiness they 
returned to their native country. 

The Chateau of Czaithe, almost equal- 
ing in boldness of position the fortress of 
Murany, calls to mind the cruelty of feudal 
times. It belonged to Elizabeth Bathori, 
a wicked woman whose vices increased 
with her age. To avenge herself upon 
which furrowed her face with 
wrinkles, and upon the world which re- 
garded her with indifference, she exhausted 
the refinements of cruelty upon her serv- 
One day the blood of a victim hap- 
pened to fall upon Elizabeth’s hand. She 


Fatima was restored to 


time, 


ants. 


conceived the strange idea that it rejuve- 
nated the faded skin. rom that time she 
took baths in human blood to restore to 
her wasted body its former freshness. 
Aided by two old servants she immolated 
a great number of victims, as many as 
three hundred, it is said, for this horrible 
purpose ; when a young man whose afli- 
anced had been destroyed, after much ef- 
fort discovered the cause of the death, and 
disclosed the circumstances to the palatine, 
George Thurzo. Elizabeth Bathori was 
arrested along with her servants. Con- 
demned to imprisonment for life she died 
in 1614. Her accomplices perished by 
the hand of the executioner. Only a few 


| years since they showed the subterraneous 


But Szapolyai remained inflex- | 
Omer threw himself at his feet, be- | 


| of Sigismond. 


chambers where these infernal furies were 
accustomed to murder young and beauti- 
ful women, and the odious basin which re- 
ceived the blood as it flowed from the 
veins of the victims. 

A short distance from Tranesin is a 
rocky peak, seven or eight hundred feet in 
height, whose summit is crowned with the 
Chateau of Beezko. It owes its erection 
to Polish nobleman named 
Stibor, who became celebrated in the reign 
While on a hunting expe- 
dition along the Waag his party partook 
of their dinner in the shade of this mount- 
ain peak. At the end of the repast each 
one expressed a wish. 

‘*] desire,” said Stibor, when it came 


an eccentric 
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FRANCAIS RAKOCZI, 


his turn, “ that a castle may be built upon | nobleman. ‘* One year from this day I in- 
the summit of this rock, which has protect- | vite you all to meet me at my chateau up- 


ed us so well from the rays of the sun.” | on its summit.” Stibor kept his word, 
“Impossible!” they all cried with one | and splendid fétes inaugurated the castle. 
voice. Temetreny was the seignorial residence of 


“ Nothing is impossible !”’ continued the | the celebrated Count Bercsényi, the gen- 
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eral-in-chief ef Rakoczi. After the de- 
feat of Romboy, in June 1710, which de- 
cided the fate of the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, the count returned to his castle, but 
the imperial troops putting themselves in 
pursuit, he one day received a note from 
a friendly hand urging him to betake him- 
self 1 the mountains without delay as the 
only means of safety. As Beresényi could 
not hasten, on account of a dangerous 
wound he had received from the Austrians, 
it was necessary to retard the operations 
of the enemy before the castle. Orders 
were given for its defense. It was an- 
nounced to the soldiers that their 
master would yield only at the last ex- 
tremity. At night the count escaped by 
a secret path to the mountains. ‘The im- 
perialists presented themselves before the 
castle, and summoned the little garrison 
to surrender. The commander, a faithful 
French servant, speaking in the name of 
the count, demanded three days for con- 
sideration. This condition was accepted. 
The time expired, the Austrians entered 
the castle, arrested the Frenchman, whom 
they mistook for Beresényi himself, and 
In the mean time 


few 


earried him to Posonia. 


the count, with great effort, had succeeded | from the soil of Hungary. 
He had | policy of the Hapsburgs was then directed 


in reaching the Polish frontier. 





hardly set foot on the friendly soil when a 
voice from the thick underbrush cried, 
** Hold! Are you not Count Beresényi?” 

He did not attempt to disguise the truth, 
and supposed himself lost. In a moment 
he was surrounded by armed men who 
recognized him. One of them approached 
respectfully and said: ‘* My general, you 
have nothing to fear. We are the rem- 
nant of your army exercising, since our 
defeat, the trade of honest brigands. Rest 
yourself in our asylum, and we will then 
escort you to a place of safety.” 

The count gladly accepted their offer, 
spent the night in the mysterious dwelling 
of the brigands, and was the next day es- 
corted in the direction of Vaesoria. 

In connection with the chateau of Count 
Beresényi I have alluded to Francis Ra- 
k6czi, the author of the Marseillaise of 
Hungary. He was yet a boy, pursuing 
his studies under Jesuit teachers, although 
himselfa Protestant, when Kara Mustapha 
for the last time pitched the green tents 
of the Moslems before the walls of Vienna; 
when Eugene of Savoy, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and Maximilian of Bavaria, by prod- 
igies of valor, expelled the turbaned hordes 
The astute 





CSIKO, 














to the complete annihilation of the Mag- 
yar’s liberties and the incorporation of the 
kingdom into the hereditary states of 
Austria. “I will make Hungary captive, 
then poor, then Catholic,” was the policy 
of the king. 

Tokoli, the father-in-law of Rak6ezi, 
had previously raised the standard of re- 
volt, and, with the assistance of the Turks, 
menaced the existence of the Austrian 
empire. But Kara Mustapha and Soly- 
man Pacha charging upon him their defeat 
in Hungary, caused his arrest, and at this 
time he was languishing in exile at Nico- 
media, in Asia Minor. When Rakoczi 
returned from his foreign travels the Mag- 
yars again flew to arms. ‘The eminent 
qualities of the son-in-law of Tokoli marked 
him as their leader, and so disinterested 
was his zeal that he refused the crown of 
Poland offered him by the Czar of Russia. 
Betrayed by Longuerol he fell for a time 
into the hands of the Austrians, but having 
escaped in consequence of the heroic de- 
votion of his mother, he took refuge in 
Poland, and there prepared the tempest 
which soon threatened to overwhelm the 
throne of the Cewsars. As the war march 
of Rakoezi sounded through his native 
land, touching the brave Magyar hearts 


with its electric fire, peasant and prince | 


ranged themselves under the national flag, 


inscribed with the words, Fer God, our | 


Country, and Liberty. Rakoczi bore the 
standard of victory to the walls of Vienna. 


But the traditional good fortune of Austria | 


saved the empire. Foreign aid was in- 
voked, and some advantages having been 
gained over the Hungarians by the new 
emperor, Joseph I., Rakoezi, who was of 
a conciliatory nature, showed himself dis- 
posed to treat with the enemy upen honor- 
able terms. ‘Then the Court of Vienna 
brought into play its cunning, machiavelian 
policy. France, the ancient ally of Hun- 
gary, would no longer treat with revolu- 
tionists. _ Russia, although friendly to the 
Hungarian cause, was about to engage in 
a war with the Turks. Rak6ezi foresaw 
the event. He again refused the crown 
of Poland, and, having resigned his power, 
left forever his native country. He could 
not endure the domination which circum- 
stances rendered inevitable. Austria 
sought in vain to flatter the illustrious ex- 
ile. But Rakoezi never failed to express 
his invincible hatred of the house of Haps- 
burg. At Paris he became the favorite of 
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the brilliant court of Louis XIV. ‘The 
king himself, as if to make amends for his 
ingratitude to Hungary, often entertained 
the chivalric prince at Versailles and Mar- 
lay. The great Condé received him 
graciously at Chantilly. Fashion even 
accepted his patronage. There was no 
good society in Paris without Rakoczi. 
Saint Simon praises the exile, and he 
gained the good graces of Madame de Main- 
tenon. After a residence of six years in 
Paris he went to Constantinople, in order 
to live as near his native country as pos- 
sible. ‘There he died in 1735 at the age 
of sixty years. His life and his immortal 


war-song are equally loved by the Magyars. 

The villages along the Waag are reach- 
ed by post, the river being navigated only 
by boats of the smallest kind and rafts. By 
means of the latter, consisting of ten or 
fifteen trunks of trees, the mountaineers 
transport immense quantities of wood and 
timber to Comorn and Pesth. Ordinarily 
two or more rafts are united together. <A 
rude cabin serves for a sleeping-room and 
kitehen, and two men are able to guide the 
whole by the aid of long oars. As they 
descend through the mountainous region 





by moonlight, the voyage is enchanting. 


| Toward the Danube, however, into which 
| the Waag empties near Comorn, are vast 
| swamps where the frogs hold their unin- 
| terrupted concerts. In no other place 
| would those noisy denizens of the low- 
| lands have been more likely to suggest 
| The Song of the Frogs,” by a celebrated 
| Hungarian poet. , 

| In a low, rude wagon, drawn by four 
| small restless horses, we travel like the 
wind, but never arrive. The soil flies 
behind us. Hour after hour, like the steed 
in the ballad, 


“Tramp, tramp by the mountain’s side,” 


we traverse forests, fields, and villages. 
Before us, at last, are the great plains of 
Hungary, the chosen land of the Magyars. 
The air seems freer; our companions, 
who love not the mountains, catch the in- 
spiration of the scene, so majestic and 
ocean-like in its solitude, and even our 
fleet little steeds become more animated 
as we course over their familiar plains. 
On all sides of us, as far as vision can 
reach, extend the pusztas, the name by 
which the Magyars designate the steppes 


of Hungary. One would suppose the re- 
gion uninhabited, did not a cavalier, with 
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CSIKO RACES 


floating garments, now and then appear on 
the horizon, or the eye rest upon immense 
fields of grain, waving and sparkling in 
the sunshine, like the gently moving sur- 
face of the ocean. At intervals the ear 
also catches the winding notes of ashep- 
herd’s horn, or the faint tinklings of dis- 
tant bells. A new world opens before us. 
Here by day the traveler is misled by the 
illusions of the mrrage, by night the hori- 
zon is illuminated with the camp fires of 
caravans. In every direction roam over 
pastures without limits, vast herds of 
horses and cattle and bleating flocks. 

To the child of cities or of the mount- 
ains, the pusztas become monotonous, 
but never to the Magyar. He loves their 
solitude, loves the silence which seems 
like repose after the tumult of battle, and 
his heart beats quick as he calls to mind 
the deeds of his ancestors ; for with these 
broad plains are associated many of the 
great events of Hungarian history. Here 
swarmed the old migrations; here whole 
nations were scattered or exterminated ; 
and frequent also are the souvenirs of 
recent invasions and combats. 

On these broad plains, resembling the 
steppes of Northern Asia, dwell the Mag- 





yar shepherds, differing in no respect from 
the rude companions of Arpad. Neither 
time nor civilization has modified the an- 
cient types of their hardy race; and on 
the plains of Central Europe we are sur- 
prised to behold an exhibition of the pas- 
toral life of the remote Orient. Here 
is life partriarchal and communion with 
nature. Genuine nobility needs not the 
glitter of luxury in order to impose re- 
spect; and the Magyar shepherd, enjoying 
the free air and contemplative existence 
among his flocks where he walks a sov- 
ereign, looks with contempt upon houses 
of stone and dwellers in cities. 

In these solitudes the Hungarian shep- 
herds have retained many of those primi- 
tive ideas, which contrast strongly with 
the sentiments of modern society. In 
their estimation whatever grows, or comes 
of its own accord upon the earth, has 
no legitimate owner. There are things 
which God has created for all, and which, 
therefore, belong to all. The thief is 
he who takes from another what is in his 
actual possession—objects which are not 
found by the way, but must be purchased 
with money. You could never convince 
the Magyar shepherd that any one man 
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owns the trees planted by the hand of na- 
ture, or the wild deer that course through 
the forest. He has the same right to 
fell the tree, as he has to enjoy its shade, 
and hesitates not to select from the troop 
of horses on the prairie, on the great high- 
way of the world, such an animal as will 
suit his convenience. Yet the humblest 
of these rude shepherds would hazard his 
life to save your own, were you in the en- 
joyment of his hospitality. 

The Csikos are pastors who guard the 
immense troops of horses scattered over 
the Hungarian plains ; robust and intrepid 





men, exhibiting the type of the ancient 
Magyar race. Their fine features are 
darkened by the sun and the wind, for the 
Csikos are accustomed to an almost savage 
life, and exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the seasons. Their costume is pic- 
turesque, and its elegance their particu- 
lar pride. A slouched, well-ribboned hat, 
a loose flowing gatya, whose fringed 
skirts reach to the long spurred boots, and 
an embroidered dolma, with polished metal 
buttons, thrown over the shoulder in the 
manner of the hussars, make up a dress 
in keeping with their manly forms. 





CSIKOS (SOLDIERS.) 


The Cszkos, from their partiality to the 
‘open air and the beautiful stars, pass al- 
most their entire life away from the towns 
and villages. 
be seen at the races held in different parts 
of the kingdom, a sport to which the 
Hungarians have a natural predilection ; 
and are readily distinguished by the dignity 
of their bearing and the disdainful regards 
they cast upon the crowd. 

But the Csikos are expert horsemen, 
and often bear away the palm from the 
best foreign riders. They also visit the 
great quarterly fairs at Pesth to dispose 


They are occasionally to | 


| of their horses, whose good traits they 
| exhibit to the best advantage. They 
have the gipsy trick of changing the color 
| of their animals when it is desirable to 
| dispose of one that has been stolen, or to 
| put a pursuer off the track. 

Although enjoying but few of the ad- 
vantages of civilized life, the Csikos are 
| patriotic lovers of their country. At the 
| ery of invasion they leave their pastoral 
| occupations and rally under the national 
| banners. Less fitted for the slow move- 
ments of heavily armed troops than for 
| guerrilla warfare, their sudden attacks are 
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as terrible as they are unexpected. In 
the last insurrection the Csikos, armed 
mainly with slender lances and the Jassos, 
terminating in leaden balls, with which 
they capture wild horses, made terrible 
havoc with the Austrian and Russian 
soldiery. 

The Csikos spend most of their life on 
horseback. The child of tender age is 
accustomed to this hardy exercise. As 
soon as he can gallop without falling off, 
his father proudly greets him, “‘ Ember 
ragy,” (thou art a man.) 

Their mode of capturing and taming 
the wild steed of the puszias, requires 
great address, and exposes them to dan- 
ger. The horse is taken by means of a 
lasso, or more frequently the Cstko creeps 
softly near the animal, and with a bound 
vaults upon his back. Exposed, without 
saddle or bridle, to the furious movements 
of the horse, he is sometimes carried for 
hours, until the poor creature falls to the 
earth from exhaustion, and is secured with 
a halter. This dangerous operation is, 
however, not unfrequently effected with- 
out abandoning the pipe, with which, in- 
deed, the shepherd rarely dispenses. The 
only places of social reunion for the Csikos, 
are the rude farm-houses, scattered at 
wide intervals over the Hungarian plains. 
There they meet upon the Sabbath to 
listen to the music of the bagpipe, or to 
in the animated manner of their 

There also they relate the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors, or lament with 
cach other the loss of their country’s lib- 
erty, sighing over some verse of Kisfoludi, 
which has found a response in every peas- 
ant’s breast. 


dance 
people. 


““O Rakos! Rakos ! what hast thou then become ? 
From thy brilliant fame how fallen !” 


Oe 


DIAPHANIE—THE ART OF IMITATING 
STAINED OR PAINTED GLASS. 


MONG the amusements of a somewhat 
artistic character that have been in- 
vented as agreeable pastimes, by means 
of which home-decerations may be devised 
and executed, none can be turned to more 
useful account than the process termed 
Diaphanie, by means of which the effect 
of richly- painted windows may be so close- 
ly imitated as to deceive even a tolerably 
criticaleye. Many adreary window look- 
ing into a close back yard, or from a stair- 





case on to a huge perspective of blackened 
or blackening chimney-pots, may be con- 
verted into an agreeable and even richly 
ornamental feature by this process, which 
has the additional advantage of being very 
simple and very economical. 

The process simply consists in first af- 
fixing such colored prints to the inner sur- 
face of the glass, by means of an adhesive 
material, prepared for the purpose, or sim- 
ply by thin starch, which is considered still 
better, and then varnishing the subjects 
with a strong transparent varnish, both for 
the purpose of rendering them still more 
‘“‘diaphanous,” and also for their pres- 
ervation, as after this last process they 
may be “ washed” with the same ease and 
safety as painted glass itself. 

It has been stated that the subject ma- 
terials to be most easily procured are 
figure-subjects of suitable size, and in forms 
likely to be most generally useful; and 
also in ornament, such as borderings, cen- 
ters, corners, etc., in great variety. Noth- 
ing would be easier than to stick a figure- 
subject in each pane of the window to be 
decorated, merely putting a border round 
it, and perhaps filling the upper panes with 
ornament only. But this would hardly 
give a new character to the window, which 
would still consist of its nine or twelve 
dull routine squares, the enrichment in no 
way disguising its common or ordinary 
character. 

Let us see, however, whether it be not 
possible, with a mere repetition of some 
half dozen or so pieces of ornament, te 
construct a design which shall be at once 
pleasing in itself, and have a tendency to 
give altogether a new character to the old 
square-paned window. In constructing 
the design shown in the engraving, only 
four principal patterns were used—a large 
ornamental circle, a smaller one, a portion 
of a border, and a corner-ornament. Of 
the large circular ornament seven copies 
were required; of the smaller, six ; of the 
portion of border, ten pieces; and of the 
corner-ornaments, two. In order to dis- 
guise the quadrangular formality of the 
square panes, the large circular ornaments 
have been placed, as it were, across them, 
by dividing the pattern, the line of the 
framework passing up the center of the 
circular device, and being to a certain ex- 
tent lost in its intricacy. 

In a similar manner the smaller circles 
are made to break the effect of the 
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transverse lines ; and the external border, 


by narrowing the outer panes, and con- 
verging at the top, still further destroys 
the offensive repetition of the routine 
squares. ; 
It will be seen that in some instances 
the circles have been decreased or en- 
larged by taking away or adding a line to 


make them fit the design: this is very | 


easily managed, as in the prints there is 
generally paper enough to spare on which 
the extra line may, with very little artis- 
tic skill and some care, be drawn, while 
the cutting away is obvious enough. The 
smaller squares and ornaments, which in 


remarkable compositions 
might be produced. 

If it should be thought 
desirable to obtain greater 
variety in such a composi- 
tion as that in our illus- 
tration, the quatrefoil or- 
naments of the four cen- 
tral circles might be cut 
out, and smal! circular 
| figure subjects introduced, 
' many of which may be 
found very suitable for 
the purpose, both in style 
and color. 

It should be noted that 
the style of ornament se- 
lected for our composi- 
tion is that of the stained- 
vlass work of the twellth 
century ; one less hack- 
neyed than that of the 
later periods of Goihie, 
or the well-worn cinque- 
cento. Care should be 
taken not to mix styles in 
compositions of this kind, 








as the most mongrel and 
detestable effect would be 
produced by heterogene- 
ous mingling: and even 
with well-selected and 
perfectly 
materials an affair of this 
kind may degenerate into 


homogeneous 


| mere patchwork, if a due attention to 


general design, both in form and distri-, 
bution of parts and colors, be not taste- 
fully observed. 


THE AULD STILE. 


HE artist (Mr. Faed) has won to him- 
selfa reputation by the constant choice 


| of subjects which are of a homely nature, 


and appeal to the widest of all classes of 
feelings ; those which base themselves up- 


'on domestic incidents of the ordinary 
| course of life, or such as refer to the affec- 


one or two places vary and complete the | 


design, are not, strictly speaking, neces- 
sary, but they add to its completeness, and 
are such as may easily be selected out of 
an ordinary collection, or painted by hand ; 
the proper materials being of course em- 


ployed. With a very little superaddition 


tions for their interest with the spectator. 


We are led to surmise, from the present 
work of art, that the young Irish damsel, 
probably the belle of the village, has es- 
caped from maternal surveillance by the 
exercise of many a feminine maneuver, or 
coining what society has agreed to desig- 
nate by the anomalous title of * white lies ;” 


of original design, indeed, some very | and now, keeping her appointment at the 
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THE AULD STILE, 








“auld stile,” finds the lover more than 
usually tardy in making his appearance. 
Thus we read the expression of her coun- 
tenance, with its knitted brow and averted 
eye, and the parted, impatient-looking, and 
angry lips, as well as the anxious, twitch- 
ing and over-nervous motion of her hands, 
whose interlocked fingers ‘“ canna keep 
still:” she has waited and waited, and 
the wind has sighed among the trees, 
seeming to her like a fitful moan or an- 
nouncement of parting. ‘ He comes late,” 
she thinks; ‘perhaps he will come no 
more.” She has been there so long, and 
so many have passed with inquiring looks, 
that the fancy has risen and holds upon 
her that the cause of her lingering is known 
to them, that they suspect the truth in all 
its bitterness ; and she imagines the friend- 
ly greetings are ironical, or the silent 
glances from strangers are bitter sneers at 
her weakness and her trouble. 

She has strolled away from the gate as 
far as she dared, lest he should come and 
she not be there; every footfall made her 
heart beat faster, and her breath quiver 


with impatient and deep-drawn_ sighs. | 


She would go away; she would wait no 
more. Why should she wait? ‘The time 
was when he waited for her. With that 
thought ehecking her impatient impulse, 
and cheating her anxious heart, she re- 
solved to wait longer still, “ because he 
used to wait.”” ** Of course,” she argues, 
“it is only fair that I should wait a little.” 
Willfully she forgets that the hour is long 
past; another sixty minutes have sped 
since the village clock chimed out the 
various notes of warning, and then rang 
the number of heavy and solemn strokes 
which for so long before she has impa- 
tiently expected to hear; shaking its ac- 
customed reverberations far over the 
country ; heard deep 1n the woods, upon 
the hill-side, or a long way out upon the 
breezy downs, until mingled with the 
harsher clanging of the modern city clocks 
—city whence he comes. Here her faney 
reverted to Aim; all her fancies linked one 
to another, as in an endless chain, which 
binds her unto him—he the ever-recurring 
link upon it that in unending revolution 
ceaselessly comes back. 

Such her forethought, such the fulfill- 
ment; and now the busy, self-appealing, 
self-deceiving faney conjures up all sorts 
of evil as happening to him to account for 


the delay ; all are apologies, half are fic- 
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tions to the very heart itself, which, will- 
ingly self-deluded, slurs over the deception, 
and devours itself with eager expectation. 
Still he comes not, and the hour is long 
past. She can wait no more; the angry 
heart rises up in bitter justification of het 
departure, and she turns from the gate 
fiercely, resolved never to stand beside it 
again, that it shall never again be “ the 
Auld Stile,” when just over the brow of 
the hill comes the short, quick, int®rroga- 
tive bark of a terrier—sound of joy—and 
the long-expected lover rises into sight, 
with, we may hope, the truest apology on 
his lips, and the damsel’s eager expecta- 
tion becomes fruition and reassurance. 


ome ee —- _— 


A SUMMER DAY. 


Who has not dream'd a world of bliss, 

On a bright, sunny noon like this, 
Couch’d by his native brook’s green maze, 
With comrade of his boyish days, 

While all around them seem’d to be 

Just as in joyous infancy? 

Who has not loved, at such an hour, 

Upon that heath, in birchen’ bower, 

Lull’d in the poet’s dreamy mood, 

its wild and sunny solitude ? 

While o’er the waste of purple ling 

You mark’d a sultry glimmering ; 

Silence herself there seems to sleep, 
Wrapp’d ina slumber long and deep, 
Where slowly stray those lonely sheep 
Through the tall foxglove’s crimson bloom, 
And gleaming of the scatter’d broom, 

Love you not, then, to list and hear 

The crackling of the gorse-flowers near, 
Pouring an orange-scented tide 

Of fragrance o’er the desert wide ? 

To hear the buzzard whimpering shrill, 
Hovering above you high and still? 

The twittering of the bird that dwells 
Among the heath’s delicious bells ” 

While round your bed, or fern and blade, 
Insects in green and gold array’d, 

The sun’s gay tribes, have lightly stray'd ; 
And sweeter sound their humming wings 
Than the proud minstrel’s echoing strings. 


+m +. = 


COUSIN ROBERT. 


O Cousin Ropert, far away 
Among the lands of gold, 

How many years since we two met ? 
You would not like it told. 


O Cousin Robert, buried deep 
Amid your bags of gold, 

I dream’d of you but yesternight, 
Just as you were of old. 


You own whole leagues ; I, half a rood 
Behind my quiet door: 

You have your laes of gold rupees, 
And I my children four. 
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@our tall barques dot the dangerous seas ; | 


My ai ship's come home”’—to rest. 
anchor’d from the storms of life, 
Upon one faithful breast. 


Safe 


And it would cause nor start, nor sigh, 
Nor thought of doubt or blame, 

If | should teach our little son, 
Our Cousin Robert’s name. 


That name—however wide it rings, 
I oft think, when alone, : 

I rather would have seen it graved 
Upon a church-yard stone— 


Upon the white sunshiny stone 
Where Cousin Alick lies ; 

Ah, sometimes, woe to him that lives ! 
And blessed he that dies ! 


© Cousin Robert, hot, hot tears, 
Though not the tears of old, 

Drop, thinking of your face last night, 
Your hand’s pathetic fold : 


A young man’s face—so like, so like 
Our mothers’ faces fair ; 

A young man’s hand, so firm to hold, 
So resolute to dare, 


I thought you good—TI wish’d you great ; 
You were my hope, my pride: 

To know you good, to make you great, 
I ouce had happy died; 


To tear the plague-spot from that heart, 
Place honor on that brow, 

See old age come in crowned peace, 
I almost would die now; 


Would give—all that’s now mine to give, 
To have you sitting there, 

The Cousin Robert of my youth— 
A beggar with gray hair. 


O Robert, Robert, some that live 
Are de ad, long ere grown old: 
Better the pure heart of our youth 

Than palaces of gold. 
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Setter the blind faith of our youth 
Than doubt, which all truth braves: 

Better to mourn—God’s children dear, 
Than laugh—the devil’s slaves. 


O Robert, Robert, life is sweet, 
And love is countless gain, 
Yet if 1 think of you, my heart 

Is stabb’d with sudden pain : 


And as in peace this holy eve 
I close our Christmas-doors, 

And kiss good-night o’er sleeping heads— 
Such bonny curis! like yours— 

I fall upon my bended knees 
With sobs that choke each word: 


* On those who err and are deceived 
Have merey, O good Lorp!” 


— +m + 


SUMMER TINTS. 


How sweet I've wander’d bosom-deep in 
grain, 

When summer’s mellowing pencil sweeps the 
shade 


Of ripening tinges o’er the checker’d plain: 
Light tawny oat-lands with a yellow blade ; 
And bearded corn like armies in parade ; 

Beans lightly scorch’d, that still preserve their 

green ; 

And nodding lands of wheat in bleachy 
brown; 

And streaking banks, where many a maid 
and clown 

Contrast a sweetness to the rural seene— 
Forming the little hayeocks up and down; 

While o’er the face of nature softly swept 
The lingering wind, mixing the brown and 

green 

So sweet the shepherds from their bowers have 

crept, 
And stood delighted musing o’er the scene. 
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JEFFERSON AND HIS TIMES. 


MID the excitement accompanying 
IX. danger, or the tumult of hostile con- 
flict, it is impossible to form a correct 
estimate of public men. ‘The daring gen- 
eral who leads his forces on to a murder- 
ous and unsuccessful assault, is immedi- 
ately pronounced incompetent to command. 
Kut when the smoke of the battle has 
blown away, and the assault is examined 
more thoroughly and calmly, the first de- 
cision in reference to its leader is often 
reversed. 

When the hurricane is lashing the sea 
into fury, and threatening instant destruc- 
tion to the trembling ship, the crew may 
anathematize the commander who casts 
off the provisioned boats, in which they 
But when the 
storm has abated, and the ship is brought 


were preparing to escape. 


safely into port, none will be louder than 
they in praising the sagacity and courage 
of the captain. 

Our great Republic was launched upon 
a stormy s@a, amid the tumult of revolu- 
tion, and for twenty years was exposed 
to the most imminent peril. The men at 
the helm during that period of experiment 
and agitation, were cool, energetic, and 
daring. But while the waves of popular 
excitement ran so high, and partisan feel- 
Ings were so rancorous, neither their wis- 
dom nor patriotism could be justly appreci- 
ated. 

Those stormy days have passed away. 
The political tempest is lulled. ‘The sea 
is smooth. ‘The sun of prosperity now 
shines upon us; and on the dark canvas 
of the departing clouds, it paints in beauty 
the arch of our country’s triumphs and 
future hopes. We may now calmly re- 
view the stormy period, and take the true 
estimate of the skill and worth of those 
who then presided over our nation’s des- 
tines. 

Among them Thomas Jefferson oecu- 
pied a distinguished position. And yet 
in the angry striies of succeeding years no 
man was more bitterly denounced than he. 
A perp tual torrent of oblo juy Was poure d 
upon him and his administration. Ile was 
accused of betraying his native state; of 
slandering Washington; of being hostile 
to the Constitution; of aiming at the an- 
nihilauion of all law, order, and govern- 
ment ; and of introducing general anarchy 


and licentiousness. He was branded an 








| Pe . e 
atheist, a demagogue, a disorganizer, who 
' sought to undermine the foundations of 


virtue and religion. 

Referring to this abuse, he wrote to a 
friend as follows: ‘* You have seen my 
name lately tacked to so much of scurril- 
ity, that you hardly thought it meant your 
old friend of ’76. Indeed I did not know 
myself under the pens of either friends or 
foes.” 

In vindicating Jefferson against the 
abusive and unmanly assault of Quincy 
of Massachusetts, made on the floor of 


| Congress, January, 1813, the eloquent 


and magnanimous Henry Clay said: 
“Neither his retirement from public of- 
fice, his eminent services, nor his ad- 
vanced age, can exempt this patriot from 
the coarse assault of party malevolence. 
No, sir: in 1801 he snatched from the 
rude hands of usurpation the violated 
Constitution of his country ; and he is 
his crime. He preserved that instrument 
in form, and substance, and spirit ; and for 
When the 


gentleman, to whom I have been ecom- 


this he can never be forgiven. 


pelled to allude, shall have been consigned 
to oblivion, the name of Jefferson will be 
hailed with gratitude, his memory will be 
honored and cherished as the see and found- 
er of the liberties of the people, and the 
period of his administration will be looked 
back to as one of the brightest and happi- 
est epochs in American history.” 

It is our purpose, in this brief sketch, to 
group together the leading incidents of Mr. 
Jefferson’s life, to present a summary of 
his publie acts, and to offer our estimate of 
the true character and worth of the man. 

Ile was born April 2, 1743, in Albe- 


marle County, Virginia. His ancestors 


were of solid respectability, and among 
They 
emigrated from Wales, from near the base 


the first settlers of that state. 


of Mount Snowden, the highest in Great 
Britain. The chief glory of this family 
was their sturdy contempt of hereditary 
honor and distinetions; and that, too, 
while in possession of wealth enough to 
identify them with the highest aristocracy 
This contempt of those pretensions which 
are gained without merit, and forfeited 
without erime, was largely inherited by 
the subject of our sketch. 

At the age of five years he was placed 
in an nglish school, where he remained 
Thence he was transferred to 


a Latin school, taught by a Scotch clergy- 


four years. 
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man. In this school he continued five 
years, and acquired considerable knowl- 
edge of Latin, Greek, and French. At 
the age of fourteen he followed his re- 
vered father to the grave. Thencefor- 
ward he was his own master. But though 
an heir to immense wealth, and surround- 
ed by the idle and vicious scions of aris- 
tocracy, who endeavored to win him to a 
sportsman’s and voluptuous life, he re- 
solved to finish his education and be a@ 
man. Hence he studied two years longer 
under the tuition of another clergyman ; 
and then at the age of seventeen entered 
William and Mary College, from which, 
two years later, he was graduated with 
the highest honors of the institution. 
While in college he was more distin- 
guished for solidity than sprightliness of 
intellect. The science of mathematics 
was his favorite study; but in none was 
he deficient. Latin, Greek, and French 
he read with fluency. He also acquired 
a competent knowledge of Spanish and 
Italian, and of the Anglo-Saxon. In ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, and painting, he 
made himself such an adept as to be ac- 
counted one of the best critics of the age. 

Immediately after leaving college he 
commenced the study of law, under the 
direction of George Wythe, one of the 
most distinguished jurists of his time; a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
a prominent member of the convention 
which drafted our Federal Constitution, 
sole chancellor of Virginia for twenty 
years ; a man of warm patriotism, devoted 
to the natural, equal rights of men, of pure 
morality and inflexible integrity. Under 
the guidance of this Mentor, he explored 
the whole circuit of the civil and common 
law, examining every topic and fathoming 
every principle. In this office he acquired 
that unrivaled facility, neatness, and order 
in business, which enabled him to perform 
the labor of a hundred-handed Briareus. 
The influence of Mr. Wythe upon his 
pupil was of the purest stamp, and tended 
to form his eminent character. 

When Jefferson was about twenty-two 
years of age, an incident occurred which 
evoked the master passion of his soul. 
In the Virginia Assembly he heard the 
famous speech of Patrick Henry against 
the Stamp Act. The spirit of liberty, 
though writhing under the torture of Brit- 
ish tyranny, was, like the blinded and fet- 
tered S&mson, summoning courage to lay 





hold of the pillars of despotism; and it 
seemed, for the moment, to have an un- 
limited control of the mind and passions 
of Henry. He poured out his grand and 
overwhelming eloquence in one incessant 
storm. In the midst of that electrifying 
speech he exclaimed: ‘Cesar had his 
Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, 
and George the Third {‘* Treason !” 
cried the speaker, ‘‘ Treason! Treason !" 
echoed through the house. But Henry, 
faltering not, and rising to a loftier atti- 
tude, fixed upon the speaker an eye of 
determined fire, and finished the sentence 
with the firmest emphasis] “ may profit by 
their example! If that be treason, make 
the most of it.” The grandeur of that 
scene, and the triumphant éclat of Henry, 
swept the patriotic chords of young Jef- 
ferson’s heart as with a master’s hand. 
From that moment he became a man of 
one purpose, and longed for the time when 
he might enroll himself among the cham- 
pions of an oppressed people. 

When twenty-four years of age he was 
inducted to the practice of law at the 
bar of the General Court. But his pro- 
fessional career was brief, and unfavored 
with any occasion adequate to disclose the 
immensity of his technical preparation. 
There are, however, still extant, in his 
own fair and neat hand, a number of argu- 
ments which were delivered by him upon 
some of the most intricate questions of 
law; and those arguments are sufficient 
to secure for him high honors in the legal 
profession. But the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution, which was followed by a general 
occlusion of the courts, trod close upon 
his introduction to the bar; and while it 
closed one important avenue to distine- 
tion, it ushered him upon a broader and 
more diversified theater of action. 

In 1769 Mr. Jefferson, then twenty-six 
years of age, took his seat in the Legisla- 
ture of his native state. And though one 
of the youngest members, he soon arose, 
with the moral intrepidity of a martyr, 
and proposed to that body of inexorable 
slaveholders a bill for permitting the 
emancipation of slaves. This was his 
legislative début, his first measure of re- 
form, a measure most eongenial to his 
heart. It was the out-bursting of that 
democratic element for which the Jeffer- 
son family was noted. It was the germ 
of that immortal manifesto of his country 
which proclaimed on the Fourth of July, 
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°76, that ‘all men are created equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights.”” That 
from the enthusiasm of a 


act sprang not 
momentary im- 
pulse : It was put forth 
by the largest slaveholder in that assem- 


it was deliberate. 
bly; one who had counted the cost, and 
who preferred poverty with a high sense 
It 
was an act which might brand him as a 


of honor, to affluence with oppression. 


fanatic, and that is a dangerous brand 
below Mason's & But his 
abhorrence of the peculiar institution was 


Dixon’s line. 


intense; and his conviction of its inhu- 
manity so deep, that he cheerfully chose 
to sacrifice himself, if, by so doing, he 
might emancipate the maltreated slave. 
He availed himself of every opportunity 
for bearing testimony against the cruelties 
of human bondage. In a letter to a dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, he wrote the fol- 


lowing memorable words: 


“Can the liberties of a nation be thought se- 


cure, when we have removed their only firm 


basis a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are the gift of God’ that 
they are not to be violuted except with his 
vrath? Indeed T tremble for my country when 
I retlect that God is jnst, that his justice can- 


t sleep fi msidering numbers and 


Intion in the 


rever, that c 


natural means only, a rev wheel 


of situation, is among 


i fortune, an exchangs 
possible events; it may become probable by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has 


no attribute which can take side with us in such 


i contest.” 
In the original draft of the Declaration 
of Independence, as it came from Jeffer- 





son’s pen, the following nervous passage 
oeeurs among the charges there made 


against the king 


“He has urged cruel war against human na- 





ture itself, violating its most sacred rights of 
life and liberty in the persons of a distant peo- 
ple who never offended him, capturing and ecar- 
rving them into slavery in another hemisphere, 





rr to incur miserable death in their transporta- 


the 








tion er. ‘This piratical warfare, op- 

probrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the 

Christian King of Great Britain. Determined 

to keep open a market where men should be 

hought aud sold, he has prostituted his veto 
y suppressing every legislative attempt to pro- 
bit this exe ral le commer ee 


In 1778 Mr. Jefferson prepared a bill 


for the abolition of the foreign slave- 
trade, and by untiring assiduity worked 
it through a slaveholding Legislature. 


Ile made another effort to abolish slav- 


ery in 1785. ‘The Revised Statutes came 


before the Legislature for final action ; 
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and he urged an amendment, proposing 


| the emancipation of all slaves born after 


| final 


But this wise 
amendment was lost, greatly to the morti- 
At the time of the 
as Minister to 


the passage of that act. 


fication of its author. 


vote he was absent 
France, whence he wrote on the subject 


as follows: 


“What an incomprehensible machine is man! 
who can endare toil, famine, stripes, imprisun- 
ment, and death itself, in vindication of his own 
liberty, and the next moment inflict on his fellow- 
men a bondage fraught 
more misery than ages of that which 


one hour of which is 
with 


he rose in rebellion to oppose! But we must 


wait with patience the workings of an over- 
ruling Providence. When the measure of their 
tears shall be full, when their groans shall 


| have involved Heaven itself in darkness, doubt- 


imitate. 


| the same airs in the smaller circles of slay 


| vives 


less a God of justice will awaken to their dis 
by diffusing light and 


among their oppressors, or at length by his ex 


tress: and liberality 
terminating thunder, manifest his attention t 
the things of this world, and show that they 
are not left to a blind fatality.” 
In his ** Notes on Virginia,” he speaks 
emphatically of the unhappy influence of 
slavery. He says: 
“The whole commerce between master and 
slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boist- 
erous passions, the most unremitting despotism, 
on the one part, and degrading submission « 
the Our children see this and learn 
The storms, the child 
on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts 


other. 


parent looks 





a vent to the worst and thi 


nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyrar 


passions, 


ny, cannot but be stamped by it with its odious 


| peculiarities.” 


In 1784 Mr. Jefferson, as chairman of 


|a committee for devising some plan for 


the of the territories of the 


Untied States, reported a bill in which the 


government 


following proviso was introduced : ** Pro- 
| 


| vided, that after the year 1800 of the Chris- 


tian era, there shall be neither slavery no 
involuntary servitude in any of the states, 


otherwise than in punishment of crimes 
Diet 


whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
vieted of being personally guilty.” ‘Tl 
proviso was then lost; but, to the gre 


joy of its author, it was brought forwa 
by Nathan Massachusetts, 


1787, and applied to the territories north 


Dane. of 


of the Ohio, by the unanimous vote of the 
states then represented in Congress 

We have thus given 
of the sentiments which Mr. Jefferson en- 


a connected view 


tertained upon the subject of slavery, and 
‘ts for its abolition.” 


of his publie a 

















Let us now return to a survey of Mr. 
Jefferson’s labors in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture. There was but little of the ordin- 
ary business of legislation done in that 
body, from the time that he became a 
member until after the downfall of the 
royal government in 1775. Other events, 
of the most absorbing and exciting inter- 
est, were transpiring and interfering with 
all ordinary routine and local matters. 
The disputes between the Colonies and 
Great Britain, were daily becoming more 
angry and complicated. The king claimed 
the right to revoke and alter their char- 
ters at will; and he wantonly exercised 
this power. ‘lhe Colonists asserted that 
the 
not 
Parliament claimed the right of taxing 
the Colonists at pleasure ; but the Ameri- 
cans only conceded the right to regulate 
trade they denied all 
right to tax them, unless they were rep- 
resented in Parliament, and had a direct 


charters were compacts, and could 


be annulled without their consent. 


and commerce; 


and equitable vote in the premises. Par- 
liament, however, exercised the rights 


which it claimed, and restricted first the 
export, then the import trade of the Colo- 
nies; then prohibited certain domestic 
manufactures, and declared its purpose 
of keeping the Colonies in a firmer depend- 
In 1765 Parliament, having a 
large sum of money to raise, in order to 


ence. 


meet the expenses of their late war with 
France, resolved to impose a direct tax 


upon the ¢ 


vlonies. That resolution gave 
birth to the notorious Stamp Act. This oc- 
easioned much indignation and alarm 


America. 


in 
Large and excited meetings 
of the people were held. Newspapers 


abounded in denunciations. Essays and 
pamphlets, calculated to increase the ex- 
citement, were scattered thickly as Autumn 
through the The people 


formed associations, and pledged them- 


leaves land. 
selves to use no British fabries; and the 
merchants agreed to import no more from 
England until the obnoxious act was re- 
A National Convention was held 
in New-York, which passed resolutions 


pealed. 


denouncing the act and declaring their 
rights. ‘They then prepared an address 
to Parliament and a petition to the king. 
‘The whole country was in a blaze. 
of revolt everywhere appeared. 

ment repealed the 


Signs 
Parlia- 
act ; but asserted, by 
resolution, the right ‘to dind the Colonies 
in all cases whatsoever.” 
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The king showed his determination to 
subdue the Colonists by quartering large 
bodies of troops in their principal towns, 
at their expense and annoyance, and by 
In 


1767 Parliament passed a new bill of 


taxes on glass, paper, paints, and tea. 





But this met with the same bitter recep- 
tion that the Stamp Act did. It was 
consequently repealed, excepting the tax 
Yet the stubborn Americans re- 
fused to pay even this tax of six cents per 
pound for the laxury of drinking that 


on tea. 


beverage. Parliament became exasper- 
ated; and, by resolution, directed the 


king to employ arms sufficient to quell the 
disobedient in Massachusetts. 

At this stage of proceedings Jefferson 
appeared as a member of the self-appointed 
Revolutionary committee of the Virginia 
Legislature. 
tions were laid before the House ; and Jef- 


The late Parliament resolu- 


ferson prepared counter resolutions, and 
also warmly advocated the necessity and 
propriety of making common cause with 
Massachusetts, *“ considering the cause of 
any one colony acommon one.” ‘The reso- 
lutions were passed, and the Assembly dis- 
solved by the royal governor. But the 
members, led on by Henry and Jefferson, 
met privately, and formed themselves into 
a non-importation society, agreeing not to 
use Minglish goods. ‘This society was svon 
All 
the luxuries, and many of the comforts of 
life were at once sacrificed on the altar of 


extended through the whole country. 


colonial liberty. 
In 1773 Jefferson brought forward his 
appointing committees of 


correspondence between the Legislatures 


proposals for 
of the different colonies. ‘he proposition 
was at once adopted, and the committee 
appointed. He was chairman of it, and 
soon issued a circular to every colony, 
asking the appointment of similar com- 
mittees. The proposal was universally 
acted upon. ‘These committees contrib- 
uted much, perhaps more than any other 
American agency, to keep up the oppo- 
sition to British tyranny, and to perpetuate 
the non-importation league. 

Something more, however, was wanted 
to nerve up the people for the final con- 
flict. The Bostonians believed in the 
virtues of tea: and hence made a national 
dish in Boston harbor. In defiance of 
British law and authority, they boarded 
an English vessel, and cast three hundred 
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and forty-two chests of tea into the sea. — 


The British lion roared, and Parliament 
passed the Boston Port Bill. The patriots 
printed said bill on mourning paper, and 
circulated it as a tract for the times. 
They denounced it with severity, and 
made their appeal to God and the world. 

Jefferson heard that appeal; and as the 
Virginia Legislature was again in session, 
he proposed that Virginia should stand in 
the line with Massachusetts. This was 
agreed upon. He next proposed a day 
of fasting and prayer; this, too, was 
agreed to. He then, by copying and 
imitating several old copies of New En- 
gland proclamations, prepared a suitable 
one, and got a venerable Churchman to 
read it before the House. It was adopt- 
ed, and the fast proclaimed. Other col- 
onies followed the example. And the first 
day of June, the day in which the barbar- 
ous Boston Port Bill was to take effect, 
witnessed a nation in mourning. Business 
was generally suspended. Church bells 
tolled funeral knells. Pulpits reverber- 
ated with incendiary discourses. Every 
engine of popular excitement was put in 
requisition. 


In consequence of proclaiming this fast | 


the Virginia Legislature was again dis- 
But the members reassembled 
privately, and organized as an independ- 


solved. 





Then came Lord North’s famous con- 
ciliatory propositions, which with a flour- 
ish of the olive branch concealed the pur- 
pose of dividing the Colonies, and thus 
weakening their opposition to the crown. 
Mr. Jefferson, as chairman of a committee 
to whom they were referred, wrote a 
reply which is one of the ablest political 
papers on record. This was adopted by 
the Virginia Convention and sent to the 
world. The next Congress, ’of which 
Jefferson was a member, adopted this 
powerful reply as revised by its author. 
North’s propositions were unanimously re- 
jected. And thus the last hope of recon- 
ciliation between the two countries 
perished. 

England commenced hostilities. Pat- 
riot blood was shed at Lexington. Prep- 
arations for war were made on a large 
scale by Parliament. Nothing remained 
for the American Congress, but to oppose 
bayonet to bayonet, and cannon to cannon. 
They proceeded to this task. Jefferson 
bore his full share of the anxieties, toils, 
and responsibilities of the patriots. On 
his motion Congress resolved, May 28, 
1776, “ that an animated address be pub- 
lished to impress the people with the ne- 
cessity of now stepping forward to save 


| their country, their freedom, and prop- 


ent convention. Jefferson then proposed | 


a General Congress of deputies from all 
the colonies which should meet annually. 
This was adopted, and after making pro- 
vision for the election of their own depu- 
ties, and for a state convention, the mem- 
bers returned to their constituents, by 
whom they were greeted with applause. 

The state convention was called, and 


Jefferson was a member. He prepared | 
a summary of the rights of British Amer- | 
ica, for the adoption of the Assembly ; | 


but though not formally adopted by them, 
yet, under their direction, it was published 
in pamphlet form for general circulation. 
This document ranks next in importance 
to the Declaration of Independence ; and, 
in its style and spirit, is thought by some 


} 


. ° . } 
superior to that admired production. 
Copies of this pamphlet reached England, | 


and procured for its author unenviable no- 


toriety. His name was at once enrolled | 


in a bill of attainder for treason. But 
the brave Parliament finally concluded 
that prudence was the better part of 
valor, and the bill died. 


erty.” Jefferson wrote that address. 
And it was an animated one, conceived in 
his happiest manner, with a power of ex- 
pression and argument which reached the 
popular heart. 

In June following he wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a paper of unrivaled 
merit, and of immense importance in the 
Revolution. It is above alleulogy. This 
document is not as it came from the pen 
of its author. Congress critically revised 
it, omitting many powerful paragraphs, 
and changing the language in several in- 
stances. In our opinion the original was 
much better than the revised copy. The 


| revised copy is, however, essentially 


Jefferson’s. 

This declaration was received by the 
people with unbounded joy. It was read 
to the continentals then near New-York, 
and was received by those chivalrous 
sons of liberty with delirious exultation. 
They filled the air with shouts, and shook 
the earth with the thunders of their artil- 
lery. ‘The progress of the Declaration 
through the land was like the triumphal 
march of a mighty deliverer. 
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In the autumn of 1776, Mr. Jefferson | was the establishment of courts of justice. 


retired from the national councils, to bé | 


Three grades of courts were created, 


absent seven years, the eventful years of | County, Superior, and Supreme ; the du- 


the military struggle. Neither coward- 
ice, nor a desire to shun responsibility in- 
duced him to take this step. He was not 
a soldier, and did not judge himself quali- | 
fied to serve his country with the sword. 

Leaving, then, the history of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle with its many conflicts 
and varied fortunes, its intense sufferings 
and gloomy discouragements, its sad de- 
feats and bloody victories, and its final 
triumph, let us follow Jefferson into his 
chosen sphere of patriotic labor. 

Revolutionary periods demand _ states- 
men as well as soldiers. A nation needs 
a Lycurgus as much as a Militiades, a 
Justinian as much as a Belisarius, a 
Jefferson as well as a Washington. 
Jefferson was the Lycurgus, the Justinian 
of his native state. And he was fully 
convinced that he could be of more serv- 
ice to the cause of constitutional liberty 
in the Virginia Legislature, than in Con- 
gress, and even more than in Europe, 
whither Congress wished him to go to 
plead for America, and procure commer- 
cial and military alliances for her. Hence 
he declined this honorable appointment, 
and applied himself to that work for which 
he judged himself best qualified. 

The dissolution of the royal government 
in Virginia left that colony without a 
settled form of government, without a 
constitution, and without a distinct execu- 
tive. The legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive functions, were all lodged in one 
body, the Colonial Convention. Jefferson 
looked with serious apprehensions upon 
this jarring combination of fundamental 
powers, and exerted all his influence to 
procure a better organization. A con- 
vention was called in May, 1776, which 
adopted a declaration of rights and a con- 
stitution. Jefferson, though at that time 
actively engaged in Congress, drafted a 
constitution and forwarded it to the con- 
vention. Unfortunately it arrived a little 
too late. The committee to whom had 
been assigned the task of preparing that 
instrument had nearly completed their 
work when his plan arrived. Neverthe- 
less, they adopted considerable portions 
of it. 

In the autumn of 1776 he took his seat 
in the Legislature, and atonce commenced 
his work of reform. His first measure 


| ties and limitations of each were defined, 
| and the right of trial by jury was guarded 
| with extreme circumspection. He next 

| brought forward his celebrated Bill for the 

| Abolition of the Law of Entails, a Jaw by 

| which estates were continued in the same 

family through successive generations, 
| and thus in its workings tending to create 
a hereditary order of patricians or lords. 
This attempted repeal was a bold move- 
ment for that age, and especially for that 
assembly of aristocrats. And, of course, 
the bill was resisted with desperation. 
But Jefferson, sustained by brave spirits 
and younger members, fought it out with 
| wit and logic, and at length carried the bill 
through. Encouraged by this success, he 
next attacked the legal religious establish- 
ment. This union of Church and State 
he regarded as one of the most preposter- 
ous and deleterious remnants of the repu- 
diated degeneracy. That religious estab- 
| lishment was of the Episcopal order, a 
| legitimate branch of the Church of En- 
gland. The early settlers being of that 
communion, and bringing with them the 
spirit of exclusiveness and persecution 
which prevailed in England, passed laws 
equal in intolerance and bigotry to those 
of their Presbyterian brethren of the 
North. The colony was divided into 
parishes, and clergymen were settled upon 
salaries raised by general assessment upon 
all the inhabitants, whether Churchmen or 
not. All were required to have their 
children baptized. None but the ortho- 
dox could have any civil rights. Here- 
tics were prohibited all residence in the 
colony, and heresy was a capital offense, 
punishable by burning alive! And yet, 
fearless of these barbarous laws, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Baptist divines 
invaded the state; and while the paro- 
chial clergy were at their ease, or attend- 
ing to their glebes and classical schools, 
these zealous invaders were gathering the 
lost sheep and organizing powerful 
Churches. At the time of the Revolution 
the dissenters were more numerous than 
the adherents of the Established Church. 
They accepted Jefferson as a leader, and 
made a vigorous attack upon the estab- 
| lishment ; after three years of conflict, 
| victory crowned their efforts, and all the 
| Churches of Vi irginia were placed on an 
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equal footing, and thrown entirely upon 
their adherents for support. 


grand achievement for both Church and | 
better 


State. 

Mr. Jefferson’s next effort was directed 
against slavery, but, as already stated, it 
proved unsuccessful; and finally he pro- 
posed an entire revision of the statutes. 
This was agreed upon, and a committee 
appointed for the work, of which he was 
a member, and performed the greatest 
share of the labor, toiling at it almost in- 


When the 


cessantly for three years. 


revised statutes were brought before the | 


House, they contained an act for the 
equal distribution of property among heirs, 


the abrogation of the right of primogeni- | 
ture, the assertion of the right of expa- | 
| to the Mississippi, surveying the country 


triation, the establishment of religious free- 
dom on the broadest basis, and the abo- 
lition of capital punishment in all cases, 
except for treason and murder. ‘The im- 
portance of this last innovation will ap- 
pear greater, when we remember the fact 
that in the English laws in force in the 
colonies before the Revolution, there were 
more than one hundred offenses punishable 
Mr. Jefferson labored hard 


to ingraft upon the new order of things a 


by hanging. 


system of general education, reaching all 
classes in its ample provisions, but this 
shared the fate of his anti-slavery bill. 

In 1779 Jefferson, then thirty-six years 
of age, was elected Governor of Virginia, 
filled, with honor to his 


which office he 


country and credit to himself, for two 
vears. Kventful years they were, re- 
quiring a man of strong nerve at the 


head of affairs. In that period Virginia 


thrice invaded by British armies; 


and the governor had to use all his skill 


was 


military force 
of the 
could with an 


and authority to raise a 

sufficient to the 
He did what he 

treasury, 


check ravages 
enemy. 
empty with an undisciplined, 
half-armed militia, made up of such men 
The best mili- 


tary service which he performed for his 


as slave states produce. 


country, was the check which he imposed 
the of the 
their treatment of prisoners of war. 


enemy in 
The 


British regarded the colonists as rebels, 


upon savageness 


and when they took them prisoners they 
loaded them 


in dungeons or prison-ships, where they 


them with irons, confined 


miserably perished with fevers and fam- 
In vain had Washington and others 


ne, 
protested against this inhumanity, and | 
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This was a | 


} and building forts. 








| ; é 
| sought to procure for their unfortunate 


countrymen better treatment. Jefferson 
tried his hand at procuring redress with 
He took three notable 
prisoners who had distinguished them- 
their 
treatment of Americans, and loaded them 


results. 


selves by savage and ferocious 


with irons, confined them in dungeons, 


and refused them all intercourse with 
their friends. He then published to the 
world his severe order with the reasons 


This 


seconded by 


for it. vigorous measure was 


warinly Washington, and 


proved successful in bringing the British 
under the common laws of war in relation 
to the treatment of prisoners. 

While Jefferson was governor he ex- 
tended the actual possessions of Virginia 


By this measure the 
American ttle to the State of Kentucky, 
and all, the Northwest Territory was se- 
against British and 
claim in the final treaty of peace. He 
afterward procured the cession of this vast 


cured domination 


territory to the Federal Congress, that it 
might form the basis of a national credit, 
a thing very much needed at that time. 
When the British attacked Richmond, 
Jefferson remained at his post, exposing 
himself to imminent peril in his efforts to 
remove and preserve the papers of the 
efforts 
seize his person, but he continued day 


state. Several were made to 
after day without a guard, and with only 
the 


house, 


a narrow river between him and 


They 
barns with all 


enemy. plundered _ his 


burned his their contents, 
burned his fences, shot his young stock, 
off the best of the eattle 


horses, and carried off thirty of his slaves. 


drove and 


His losses were very heavy. But resist- 
ance and defense were impossible until 
Washington entered the state with his 
Northern army, and shut up the enemy in 
Yorktown. 

Before this last military achievement, 
had retired from the 
natorial chair. He judged that a military 
chieftain would be better adapted to gov- 


Jefferson guber- 


ern in those troublous times than a eivil- 
And 
having received severe injuries from a 
fall from 
ment for several months. 


ian, hence he declined a re-election. 


into retire- 
While thus con- 
fined he wrote his * Notes on Virginia,” 


his horse, he went 


a literary work of considerable merit. 
He was soon called from his obscurity 














by Congress, to assist in negotiating peace 
with England. He accepted the call and 
hastened to embark, but the vessel being 
detained several weeks by ice, and he in 
the mean time, receiving information that 
a provisional treaty was already signed, 
returned his commission to Congress. 

He was immediately re-elected to Con- 
and at his fa- 
vorite work of maturing, perfeeting, and 


gress, onee engaged in 
perpetuating the liberties secured by the 
sword. His first work was the prepara- 
tion of that celebrated address which Con- 
gress presented to Washington when he 
resigned his commission as commander- 
Next he originated our money 


As chair- 
man of a committee on the national debt, 


in-chief. 
system, our decimal currency. 


he wrote an elaborate report on the finan- 
ces of the confederacy and the states. He 
was the author of that wise and salutary 
plan for the government of the Western 
territories, Which continued in force until 


the passage of the odious Kansas _ bill, 
with its illusive popular sovereignty. 
Under Jefferson’s plan the territories 


were peacefully settled, and in due time 
admitted into the Federal Union as sover- 
eign states. Under the plan of our mod- 
ern politicians we are threatened with 
Mr. 


resolutions which were passed, requesting 


civil war. Jefferson also drew the 
the states to transfer to Congress jurisdic- 
tion over commerce and the tariff. 

At the close of that Congress Jefferson 
with Dr. Franklin, was appointed Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary for negotiating treat- 
He 


mained abroad five years, and gave his 


ies of commerce with Europe. re- 


whole time und energies to his country’s 


cuuse. linportant treaties were entered 
into with Prussia, Denmark, and ‘Tus- 
cany. In these various treaties Jefferson 


tried hard to insert items abolishing pri- 


vateering, prohibiting the molestation of 


fishermen, farmers, and unarmed citizens 
jollowing their occupations in unfortified 
of the 
treatment of prisoners of war, 


places in time War, requiring 


humane 
abolishing the contraband of war, and as- 
serting the principle of “free bottoms, 
free These ideas were all novel- 


goods. 

ties todiplomatists. Yet Jefferson pressed 
them upon the attention of the kings and 
cabinets of Europe whenever he could get 
their ear. And when he could not get an 
audience he traveled through Southern Eu- 


rope, studying agriculture, manufactures, 
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the social condition of the people, archi- 
tecture, canal navigation, and military for- 
tifications ; and with his ready pen he 
kept his country informed of everything 
of interest thathe saw. He opened mar- 
kets for our commerce in the Mediterran- 
ean. He introduced kinds of 
rice, and the palm-tree, into our country. 
He also recommended the fig and mul- 
berry. He did something for printers by 
sending home the newly discovered prin- 
ciple of stereotyping. He sent home the 
new plan of making fire-arms in separate 
pieces exactly alike, so that one piece 
would fit any number of muskets to which 
it might be applied. His contributions to 
science were also numerous. His corre- 
spondence with literary and scientific men 
was voluminous, and exhibited a highly 
finished mind. His statesman-like letters 
on the Constitution of the United States, 
which was adopted in his absence, secured 
the addition of a Bill of Rights, and sev- 
eral important amendments, to that world- 


several 


renowned instrument. 

Immediately after his return to his na- 
tive and he reached his 
much-loved home, he was met by Presi- 
dent Washington with the appointment of 
of State. He accepted the 
office and engaged at once in its numerous 
and momentous duties. His first paper 
of permanent value contained his unan- 
swerable argument against the constitu- 
tionality of the United States Bank. <A 
bill had passed through Congress char- 
tering such an institution. Washington 
doubted its constitutionality, and submit- 
ted it to his cabinet, requiring of each 
written Jefferson’s 
satisfied the President; but he. 
unwilling to assume the respensibility of 
the bill. 


answer is now national authority on this 


land, before 


Secretary 


member a answer. 


answer 
a veto, signed Jetferson’s 
subject, our leading statesmen of all par- 
ties concede that additional powers must 
be given to Congress before they can con- 
stitutionally establish such an institution. 
Jetferson’s report of a plan for seeuring a 
uniform system of coins, weights, and 
report on the cod and 
whale fisheries, and another on the com- 
of United 
the of 


measures, his 


merce and navigation the 
States, at 


Congress, and are papers of intrinsic and 


were written request 


historic value. His foreign correspond- 
secretaries and ministers was 


His let- 


ence with 
very extensive and important. 
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ters to our minister in Spain were instru- 
mental in securing to us the uninterrupted 
navigation of the Mississippi with an en- 
trepot at New-Orleans. His letter of 
sixty octavo printed pages to Hammond, 
the British minister, contains a noble vin- 
dication of the rights of American sea- 
men. But the most difficult of all his 
diplomatic correspondence was with the 
French government. France aided us in 
our Revolution with a fleet, and a strong 
attachment grew up between the two na- 
tions. This amicable feeling produced 
intense sympathy with the French, when 
they nobly struggled to free themselves 
from the tyranny of the Bourbons. And 
when the despots of Europe subsequently 
combined against the infant French Re- 
public, American sympathy, particularly 
at the South, was kindled to a phrenzy. 
Genet, the French minister, fanned up the 
flame as much as possible, and fitted out 
several privateering expeditions against the 
enemies of France. This, of course, 
compromised the United States, and came 
near involving us in a war with Europe 
in behalf of France. Such a war at such 


a time could not have saved France, and 


So thought our 
Jefferson ex- 


would have ruined us. 
most sagacious statemen. 
erted all his influence over the victims of 
the French mania, and to that personal in- 
fluence we are deeply indebted for our 
neutrality and preservation. 

On the last day of December, 1793, Mr 
Jefferson retired from public office, with 
a firm resolution to spend his remaining 
days with his family. Many reasons 
urged him to take this step. He was 
weary of the perpetual controversies with 
Knox and Hamilton in the cabinet. He 
was disgusted with the jibes and sneers 
then cast at our Republic in her capital 
and cabinet. He loathed the covert ad- 
vocacy of monarchism, and the puerile 
and foolish mimicry of kingly courts and 
fashions by which he was surrounded. 
Moreover, his health was failing and his 
daily complaint was of the tedium vile. 

But a grateful and agitated country 
summoned him again from his retreat. In 
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had been steadily advancing. Hamilton’s 
oft-repeated assertion that “men could 
only be governed by force or interest,” 
nad been an axiom at Washington. And 
as force was out of the question in free 
America, interest was liberally appealed 
to. By means of funding the public debt, 
and afterward assuming the state debts 
and funding them, and finally by establish- 
ing the United States Bank, with con- 
gressmen for stockholders and directors, 
the greatest opportunities were given for 
speculations in government paper. Office- 
holders and congressmen were in due sea- 
son apprised of the coming opportunities. 
They embraced them and amassed for- 
tunes in a day. Of course they would 
then be great friends to the government 


and to the men in power. ‘This was 
Hamilton’s plan for governing men. 


Amid this corruption, encroachments upen 
the Constitution were made without com- 
punction. That instrument was treated 
as an elastic, capable of being stretched 
to meet any scheme or cover any interest. 
Several enactments were passed in direct 
violation of it, particularly the Alien and 
Sedition laws. Everything was arranged 
for and tending toward the complete over- 
throw of the Constitution, and the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy. 

Mr. Jefferson threw himself into the 
breach and fought desperately for the lib- 
erties of the people, and for the strict con- 
struction and maintenance of the Consti- 
tution. He presided over the Senate with 
a dignity never excelled, and with an im- 
partiality which the rancor of his political 
opponents never attempted to impeach. 
The extent of his knowledge of parliment- 
ary rules is attested by the Manual which 
he then published, a work which has ever 


| since been the guide of both Houses of 


1796, he was putin nomination for the | 


presidency, but lacked two votes of an 
election. Being second on the list of 


candidates, he was declared vice-president, 
as the constitution then required. 

During the four years of his absence 
from the capitol, menarchical principles 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Congress. 

He was again nominated for the presi- 
dency, and then came the most acrimoni- 
ous and excited political campaign our 
country ever saw. Jefferson was assailed 
with partisan malice, and many efforts were 
resorted to toblacken his reputation and de- 
stroy his influence. Lies poured out their 
malignity, and slander was unblushing in 
its defamations. Yet he never deigned to 
write one word for the papers in his own 
defense. He seemed utterly regardless of 
self, and fought only for his principles. 
For these he contended in Washington 
until all hope of success fled. He then 
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turned to the State Legislatures. He! He commenced at once the Herculean 


drew up the famous resolutions which 
were passed by Kentucky and Virginia, 
declaring the Alien and Sedition laws un- 
constitutional, and asserting the right of 
the states to interpose their authority and 
power for arresting evils growing out of 
the usurpation of powers by Congress. 
Those resolutions checked the insane 
career of the monarchists, and saved the 
Constitution in its last struggle. 

After a long and fierce contest, Jeffer- 
son received a majority of the popular 
votes, and of the votes of the Electoral 
College, for president ; but as no distine- 
tion was then made on the ballots between 
president and vice-president, it happened 
that Jefferson and Burr received the same 
number of votes: and though everybody 
knew that Jefferson was meant for presi- 
dent, yet his opponents took advantage of 
the omission and claimed that there was 
no election. The matter was then re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives, 
where the Federalists, in order to defeat 
Jefferson, dropped their own candidate 
and voted for Burr, a man who had not 
received one popular vote for that office, 
and who was in no respect qualified for it. 





On the thirty-sixth ballot Jefferson tri- | 


umphed, receiving the vote of ten states 
against four for Burr and two blanks. 


His inaugural was in perfect keeping | 


with the republican simplicity of the man. 
When his predecessors were inducted into 
the same office it was with regal pomp 
and parade. Everything was done to im- 
press the popular mind with the importance 
of the occasion and the majesty of the 
president. Washington protested long 
against this silly mimicry of a_ kingly 
pageant, but at last yielded. 
publicans were disgusted with it; Jeffer- 
son abhorred it; and hence when his turn 
to 
positively refused. 


go through the ceremonies, he 
In a plain citizen’s 
into the 
capitol, entered the Senate chamber, ap- 


came 


dress he walked, unattended, 
proached the table, on which lay a Bible, 
which was standing the Chief 
The 
Ile took 


the oath of office ; and then to the Senate, 


and by 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 


Senate arose to receive him. 


and a few friends present, he delivered a 
brief yet noble address, containing the 
principles which should govern his ad- 
ministration. Those principles commend 


themselves to every American heart. 


The Re- | 


| 


labor of administrative reform ; he discon- 
tinued the courtly custom of lévées, with 
their attendant train of ceremonies, their 
aristocratic parade of ribbons and garters ; 
their idleness and dissipation of time; 
their corruption of morals and manners ; 
their waste of health and money, and their 
paraphernalia of despotic courts. And in 
the place of these lévées he introduced 
the dignified courtesies, the substantial 
virtues, and elevated simplicities of repub- 
licanism. 

He removed from office all who had 
been appuinted by Mr. Adams on the eve 
of his retirement from the chair, many of 
whom were appointed purposely, it was 
thought, to embarrass Jefferson. He cut 
off every one who had used his official 
influence to affect any election. He dis- 
missed en masse the large body of Treas- 
ury inspectors, and appointed none in 
their places. He suppressed every su- 
perfluous office dependent upon executive 
patronage, and removed every idle clerk 
in all the departments. With the consent 
of Congress he dismissed every gatherer 
of the internal tax, and these collectors 
comprised more than three fourths of all 
the officers of the general government. 
He reduced the diplomatic corps to three 
ministers. He reduced the standing army 
from nominally one hundred thousand te 
three thousand men. By these various 
retrenchments he saved, of the annual 
current expenses of the government, about 
three millions of dollars; and thus with 
the slowly increasing revenue was enabled, 
in three years and a half, to pay of in- 
terest on the public debt about fourteen 
millions of dollars, and on the principal 
thirteen million five hundred thousand 
dollars. The odious Sedition Law died 
a natural death; the Alien Law was es- 
sentially modified and s ripped of its ob- 
jectionable features; agr.culture and man- 
ufactures flourished ; commerce was ex- 
tended ; the internal resources of the coun- 
try were rapidly developing, and wealth, 
from every quarter, was pouring into the 
nation. That was, indeed, a golden epoch 
in our history. 

One of the greatest achievements of Mr. 
Jefferson, as president, was the purchase 
of Louisiana of the French for fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars. By this grand consum- 
mation the territory of the confederacy 
was more than doubled, and we were freed 
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from the constant fear of ambitious and 
warlike enemies on our Western frontier. 

After this purchase he commenced a 
more humane and conciliatory policy 
toward the Indians than had been pursued 
previously. He endeavored to improve 
their condition and to preserve them from 
He introduced 
vaccination among them, when the small- 
He 
endeavored to promote a friendly feeling 
and them and the 
Through his kindness he was en- 


decay and destruction. 
pox was sweeping off whole tribes. 


intercourse between 
whites. 


abled to make several advantageous treaties 


with them, in which the title to over one 


hundred millions of acres was transferred 
The 
entire States of Indiana and Illinois were 
With the 
Indians we were at peace during Jeffer- 


to the United States government. 
included in these purchases. 


son’s administration. 

The principles of his foreign policy were 
‘* Peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all 
with none. 


Eintangling alliances 
Yet he would not, for the 
sake of peace, allow our flag to be insulted, 


nations. 


” 


nor the interests and rights of American 
When 
Tripoli shielded the pirates who preyed 


citizens to be trampled upon. 


upon our commerce and insulted our flag, 
Jefferson promptly fitted out a fleet which 
at length suppressed Algerine piracy. 
That squadron was the nucleus of the 
American navy. Mr. Jefferson has some- 
times been denounced as an enemy to the 


navy ; and many have been the sneers at 


his gun-boat fortifications ofharbors. But 
no man has been a warmer friend to that 
arm of the national defense than he. And 


as to his ridiculous gun-boats, we have 
only to say that the most scientifie military 
authorities of the world now approve of 
them. 

The people stamped their approval upon 
Mr. Jefferson's administration, by re-elect- 
Ilis 


second term of oflice was commenced under 


ing him by a very large majority. 


favorable auspices for prosecuting his con- 
templated reforms. He warmly recom- 
mended internal improvements, and such 
a modification of the Constitution as would 
permit the establishment of a national uni- 
versity for the promotion of science and 


But 


this latter scheme failed through sectional 


the highest degrees of education. 


jealousies. 
During this second term of his adminis- 


tration serious difficulties with England, 
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which had been accumulating from the 


| close of the Revolution, approached a crisis. 


English aggressions upon our commerce 
were becoming more numerous and assum- 
It finally became 
with 


ing a graver magnitude. 
apparent that we must go to 
nearly all Europe, or submit to unrestrained 


war 


piracy, or else for a time stop our commerce 
and close our ports to foreign vessels. 
Mr. Jefferson chose the latter, and recom- 
memded the embargo to Congress. It 
was adopted; and dire were the’ curses 


which came down upon its author. It is 
his reproach to this day. 
But it was not original with Jeffer- 


son. Massachusetts had used it before the 


Revolution. President Washington also 
recommended it to the third Congress, by 
whom it was adopted March 26, 1794, and 
proclaimed. Mr. Jefferson was certainly 
following wholesome examples in propos- 
ing hisembargo. If, therefore, there be re- 
proach belonging to it, let Massachusetts 
of 1775, General Washington, and the third 


Asa 


substitute for war it was the choice of a 


and the tenth Congresses share In it. 


lesser evil, and at the same time annoyed 
the enemy more than any direct and open 
warfare which our government could then 
carry on could have done. 

While president, Jefferson performed a 
large amount of literary and other unofficial 
labor. Regular essays on physics, law, 
medicine, science, natural history, agri- 
culture, manufactures, navigation, morals, 
education, and religion appear in his cor- 
respondence. He continued his communi- 
cations with foreign literary, scientific, 
and agricultural societies. 
valuable stock. 


He imported 
He introduced vaccina- 
tion, amid a storm of ridicule. He used 
great exertions to colonize free blacks upon 
the coast of Africa, hoping thereby to sup- 
press the slave-trade, and prepare the way 
for emancipating the enslaved in our own 
country. He corresponded with <Alex- 
ander of Russia, then mediator between 
the belligerents of Western Europe, and 
endeavored to procure through him a rec- 
ognition of the rights of neutrals on the 
high seas. Ile strove to embellish Wash- 
ington—that city of hille, and sand, and 
marshes, of immense distances, of marble 
palaces and negro huts. Standing in the 
western portico of the capitol, and looking 
down through a mile of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to the president’s house, you will be 
struck with the beautiful colonnade of trees 














adorn the whole distance on both 
Those trees were planted under 


which 
sides. 
Mr. 


them by his own hands. 


Jefferson’s direction, and some of 
He was rarely 
seen returning from his daily rides with- 
out bringing with him some sapling, or 
shrub, or bunch of flowers, for the adorn- 
ment of the infant capital. 

In the spring of 1809, he made his last 
and happy retreat to his own Monticello. 
Nothing could induce him to become a 
He threw off 
the shackles of power with as much joy 
He 


wrote to a friend: ‘“* Nature intended me 


candidate for re-election. 
as ever a prisoner did his chains. 
for the tranquil pursuits of science by ren- 


But 


the enormities of the times have forced 


dering them my supreme delight 


me to take a part in resisting them, and to 
commit myself on the boisterous ocean of 
thank God for the 
opportunity of retiring without censure, 


political passions. | 


JEFFERSON AND HIS TIMES. 


and carrying with me the most consoling | 


He retired 
10 


proots of public approbation.” 
to the peaceful repose of private life 





his ‘* family, his books, and his farms. 
The beloved companion of his early 
manhoed had gone; she died in his arms 
in 1782. 
years ; 


With her he lived only ten 
but, to use his 
those were years of “ uncheckered happi- 
ness.” When he retired from the presi- 
deney two daughters and several grand- 
children remained to gladden his home, and 
in their presence his cup of joy seemed 
full. 

With his books he found sweet pastime. 
His library was the largest and best pri- 
vate collection of books in this country. 
And their owner knew well their contents 
and comparative merits. 

His farms also oceupied much of his 
attention. By inheritance and marriage 
he possessed five thousand acres, eleven 
hundred and twenty of which were under 
cultivation. His was a model estate, for 
It was 
divided into four farms, and every farm 


system and perfect arrangement. 


into seven fields, on which he raised seven 
in rotation. Each farm had its 
overseer, its quota of slaves, horses, and 


cattle. 


crops 


Around his family mansion, which 
was a splendid structure, costing more 
than the White House at Washington, he 
had a manufacturing village; carpenters, 
blacksmiths, cabinet and shoe shops, 
grain mills, saw mills, and manufactories 


of cotton and woolen. Almost everything 
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needed at Monticello was produced there. 
And yet with all this completeness that 
estate, like most slave estates, was bank- 
rupt. It had been left to overseers, who 
eared but little for the interests of its 
owner, and was worked by slaves who had 
no motives for thrift and industry. 

And the man who, by his wisdom, had 
paid off thirty-three millions of dollars of 
debt for his country, and more than doubled 
her extent of territory, and greatly en- 
riched her, that man went from the na- 
tional capitol a poor man. And finally he 
had to apply to the state for permission to 
parcel out his property and sell it by lot- 
tery, for by no other means could he real- 
ize its value and pay his debts. 

One other public work remained for him. 
He conceived the plan of benefiting the 
youth of his native state by founding the 
University of Virginia. ‘That plan he ear- 
ried into execution. And until his death 
he presided over the destinies of the young 


| and premising institution. 


Thomas Jefferson was a full grown man. 


| He had a head of good size and ample 


proportions. His intellect was strong, 
penetrating, clear, and comprehensive. 


| The amount of intellectual labor which he 


own language, | 


| an unselfish nature. 


performed was immense, and it was well 
done. 

His heart was fully developed, and ac- 
His was 
Ife was unambitious, 
When he returned from 
France in 1789 he wrote to a friend thus: 
“| had rather be shut up in a very modest 


customed to beat for humanity. 


unaspiring. 


| cottage, with my family, and books, and a 
| few old friends, dining on simple bacon, 


and letting the world roll on as it liked, 
than to occupy the most splendid post 
He 
He made no 
grand tours through the country, and no 
He never asked 


which any human power can give.” 
courted no popular favor. 


speeches for Buncombe. 


an office, nor indirectly sought one. He 
only accepted it as a duty when it was im- 
posed by his friends and constituents. He 


often preferred others to himself, and se- 
cured distinctions for them which he might 


| have gained for himself. 


He had a deep sympathy for the masses, 
and devoted his life and labor to the im- 
provement of their condition. His labors 
fur the Indians, for the emancipation of the 
enslaved, for securing political equality 


and general education, al] sprang from his 


Oo 
o 
generous heart. 
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His attachment to his friends was firm 
and unbounded ; and to them, when in dis- 
tress, his gifts were princely. His treat- 
ment of the prisoners taken at Burgoyne’s 
surrender was humane and benevolent al- 
most to a fault. In his own family no man 
was more affectionate and indulgent. 

He was a stranger to intimidation and 
fear. When he saw the path of duty he 
entered it without hesitation, and walked 
straight on, regardless of cost. He was 
not a man to be tampered with, bought, or 
sold. He was no craven disciple of ex- 
pediency. 

By birth and education he belonged to 
the aristocracy, yet in sentiment and feel- 
ing he was a Democrat. He had unlimited 
confidence in the masses, and was willing 
to trust the government in their hands. 
During the Confederacy, when the people 
were warmly discussing various modes of 
providing an executive, in a table talk, 
there was an eloquent effusion in favor of 
birth as on the whole furnishing the best 
chance for a suitable head of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson derisively replied 
that he had heard of a university where 
the professorship of mathematics was he- 


“reditary ! 


Mr. Jefferson was thoroughly American 








in his feelings and views. ‘* Our country | 


first,’ was one of his mottoes. And he | 


strove to the utmost of his ability to pro- | 


mote our commerce, agriculture, and do- | 


mestie manufactures. Nor would he suf- 
fer any ruinous foreign competition when 


it lay in his power to prevent it. He | 


wished to have America in all respects in- 
dependent of Europe. 

But it may be expected that we should 
speak of his anti-religious character, his 
atheism. We do so cheerfully Never 
were a man’s religious sentiments more 
grossly misrepresented than Jefferson’s. 


Ile was not an atheist. He believed in 


Ciod, ihe Creator of all things; in his 
overruling providence, infinite wisdom, 
soodness, justice, and merey. He believed 
that God hears and answers prayer; and 
that human trust in him is never misplaced 
nor disregarded. He believed in a future 
state of rewards and punishments. He 
believed in the Bible precepts and morali- 
ties. Ile had unlimited confidence in the 
self-sustaining power of truth, and thought 
that it lost nothing in being subjected to 
the severest tests: while it gained nothing 


hierarchies. It should be remembered 
that he lived in an age distinguished for 
its free discussion of first principles. 
Vigorous efforts were made to throw off 
the shackles of both civil and religious 
tyranny ; Jefferson repudiated all tyrants, 
whether crowned or mitered. He boldly 
asserted the right of man to think and act 
for himself. He allowed no man to think 
for him either in politics or in religion. 
He submitted to no creed nor formulas of 
faith. He yielded to the dictation of no 
Church. He associated and corresponded 
with the boldest free-thinkers of the age; 
and none was bolder than he. He sub- 
jected every proposition to the severest 
What he could satisfac- 
torily prove he embraced ; all else he re- 
jected. 


test of logic. 


He overthrew the State Church, and, in 
consequence, was denounced as its enemy. 
Yet no man in Washington ever gave so 
much to build so many churches as Jeffer- 
son. True, he was not a Chureh member ; 
the spirit of exclusiveness, selfishness, and 
denominational pretensions repelled him 
from the Churches; yet he respected and 
cherished the friendship of truly pious 
men. 

He never wrote for the public eye one 
word against Christianity. At the re- 
quest of some friends, and under the special 
injunction of secrecy, he wrote some stric- 
tures uponit. Had he supposed that those 
letters would ever have been set up in vil- 
lainous types, by order of Congress, they 
would never have been written. Relig- 
iously Jefferson now would be classed 
with the liberal Unitarians. In public and 
in private he exhibited the estimable 
Christian virtues. He was a man of 
humble, sincere, and habitual prayer. 

On the 4th of July, 1826, he closed his 
earthly career. ‘To his friends he gave 
assurance that he had no fear of death. 
He said: “1 have done for my country 
and all mankind all that I could do; and 
now I resign my soul without fear to my 
God.” Subsequently, at frequent inter- 
vals, he was heard repeating, in Latin, the 
prayer of good old Simeon, *“ Lord let now 
He expired 
with these words hanging upon his lips : 


thy servant depart in peace.” 


* Nune dimittis, Domine.” 


Peace to his ashes! Cherished and im- 


mortal be the memory of the wise, good, 


and incorruptible statesman—the model 
by the support of states and privileged | Democrat and President! 
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THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 


Tue golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolv’d in glory, float, 

And, midway of the radiant flood, 
Hangs silently the boat. 

The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well, 

And which is earth, and which the heavens 
The eye can scarcely tell. 

So when for us life’s evening hour 
Soft-fading shall descend, 

May glory, born of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heavens blend; 


Flooded with peace the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 

Till where earth ends aud heaven begins 
The soul shall scarcely know. 


A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE AND RECOG- 
NITION. 


N the latter half of the last century the 
University of Leipsic was twice hon- 
ored in a way that is seldom the privilege 
of the same seat of learning: in the year 
1765 Wolfgang Goethe, and in 1781 Fried- 
rich Richter, matriculated in it. No fur- 





other—were renounced in favor of a mul- 
titude of other objects ; both worked hard 
in all directions, read books, and wrote 
poems, excerpts, and notices; neither of 
them received or expected any guidance 
from the University, but each labored, by 
rigorous self-culture, to lay the foundation 
of his own intellectual life. Both roamed 
the fields and the woods, had a seeing eye 
and a sensitive mind for the beautiful and 
the living, recognized the great and the 
whole in the minute and the particle ; 
both greatly preferred the blue heavens, 
the misty heights at morning dawn, the 
green forest, and silent nature in her 
peaceful majesty, to the speaking profess- 
ors on their wooden chairs, and the choking 
atmosphere and dust of a lecture-room ; 
on which account both were regarded as 
bad students. When young Goethe re- 
turned to his native city many a tongue 
was eager to defame him ; and in what- 
ever company he appeared, whispers began 
to circulate about him as a wild and riotous 
youth. The scandal-mongers of Hof act- 


| ed in just the same manner toward Rich- 
| ter, when he fancied he could go on with 


his writing just as well at his mother’s as 
in Leipsic, where he met with nothing but 
hunger and hardship. For years he was 


| regarded as a wild and unbridled genius. 


ther merit, however, belongs to Leipsic, | 


either in 
Paul. 
academic lives of the two poets at the 
Saxon University. The son of the Frank- 
fort patrician was designed for the study 


the case of Goethe or of Jean | 
A striking parallel is offered in the | 


Twice ten years afterward, the best and 
noblest spirits of the time listen to the 
words of the sage of Weimar as to an 


oracle ; and ladies of quality are found 


| crowding the antechamber of the author 


| 


of jurisprudence, without either choice or | 
_sidence in Leipsie bore a perfect resem- 
little personal preference the son of the 
widow of Hof was devoted to the study of | 


opposition on his part; and with just as 


theology. 
tended certain lectures, rather, however, 
as critics than as students ; both were ac- 
customed, though yet mere lads, to regard 
themselves as equal to the men whom age 
and experience, office and distinction, had 
placed far above them, and to try their 
strength with every authority, fearless of 
an overthrow. Where is the wonder that 
the religious awe with which they ought 
to have regarded such high dignitaries, 
had dwindled down to nothing? Both Goe- 
the and Richter quickly separated them- 
selves from all learned circles and com- 
panions ; their original plans of study were 


the law of the one, and the divinity of the 


Vou. XIT.—3 


Both, at first, regularly at- | 


of Titan, begging a lock of his hair. 


In the features presented, Richter’s re- 


blance to that of Goethe ; in others, the 
most striking distinctions are apparent. 
The University men set up a loud laugh 
at the Frankfort freshman, on account of 
his old-fashioned wardrobe ; but at the 
same time they secretly envied him for 
the large remittances and letters of credit 
with which he was furnished. Jean Paul 
met with no ridicule on account of his 
large wardrobe, but with plenty because 
of his poor and torn attire ; instead of hav- 
ing credit at the bankers, he was only too 
happy when he could earn his dinner from 
day to day. Goethe took private lessons 
of painters and artists for recreation and 
pleasure ; Richter gave them, ‘ because the 


prison fare of bread and water depended 
abandoned ; their intended professions— | 


; 


upon them.’ From Oeser’s studio Goethe 
sauntered to the drawing-room of the 
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Breitkopf family, or gossiped at the Cla- 
vier with Corona Schroter, or dined and 
danced at the hotel at Dolitz with mine 
host’s amiable daughter, or wrote songs 
for Annette Schonkopf, and played them 
with her. Jean Paul lodged in an out-of- 
the-way garret, and the only visits he paid 
were to beg: if they had only been suc- 
cessful! Bankruptey was advancing with 
rapid strides upon the finances of the 
young theologian ; every prop of his house 
was failing ; the widow was alone with her 
infant children, and under the pressure of 
extreme destitution wrote bitter lamenta- 
Fate seemed to have let her blood- 
It was not 
that poverty which Horace admonishes 
the Roman youth to accustom themselves 
to look upon, which had burst upon him— 


tions. 
hounds loose upon our hero. 


Angustam amice, pauperiem pati 

Robustus acri militia puer 

Condiscat— 
poverty not in the form of hardiness and 
abstemiousness, but in the shape of ghastly, 
hollow-eyed destitution. He pressed his 
suit among the professors, but the pro- 
fessors had amarvenses and famuli, native 
lads of the town, 2nd most diligent attend- 
ants at lectures, whose exemplary virtues 
secured them the preterence. The situa- 
tions were few, and the applicants many. 
Strangers coming to Leipsic found the 
local charities reserved for local pur- 
poses. 

The battle-field tries the quality of our 
armor. Weak souls bend before the first 
storm of adversity ; not so, however, the 
brave spirits that have within them an un- 
conquerable strength and freedom of will, 
and proud hearts, that nothing can crush. 
Richter, perhaps, was fired with some 
thoughts of ambition when he exchanged 
the solitude of his quiet village for the 
driving bustle of Leipsic ; dreamy fancies 
hovered round him when he was in com- 
pany with distinguished men of science, 
and a gentle voice whispered to him that 
he would one day be as famous as any of 
them. The day of hope had dawned brill- 
iantly on his horizon, but as rapidly as a 
dream its glow vanished before the rough 
Jean Paul was not 
disposed, however, to admit that evening 
It is true, 
dark thoughts did at times steal upon him, 


realities of the world. 
had come down upon his soul. 
but a livelier, loftier stoicism taught him to 


overcome them. He possessed a bold, elas- 
tic humor; and all his unsuccessful suits, 


| gone. 


vain toils, and thick-coming misfortunes, 
he used to welcome with a quiet and severe 
irony. ‘ Misfortune,” he used to say, “ is 
like a nightmare ; the moment you begin 
to fight with it, or to bestir yourself, it is 
What is poverty?) Where is he 
that complains of it?) The pain is only 
like the piercing of a maiden’s ears, in 


| order to hang jewels in the wounds.” A 


youth who feels and reasons in this way, 
and who studs his reasonings with such 


poetry, will find or make a way for him- 





self in the world. “ Viam aut inveniam 
aut faciam !” as his motto expresses it. 
He set out with the conviction that the 
only successful plan of resisting sufferings, 
destitution, and starvation, was downright 
uninterrupted work. 
of his maxim, by preparing for fight. He 
had now finally abandoned theology ; lit- 


Ife began, mindful 


erary labors must henceforth be the stay 
of his life. In his little bow-windowed 
chamber the philosopher of nineteen thinks 
and writes night and day. The Greenland 
The manuscript is 
taken to the nearest bookseller, and in an 
hour is returned to its author. A second, 
a third proposal, with like results. Now 
he gees about among the publishers, im- 


Processes are ready. 


ploring them, as he had before done the 
professors, and with the like invariable re- 
fusals. How ignorant of the world this 
seribbler must be, to fancy that a publisher 
who knows what he is about, will, in cir- 
cumstances so unfavorable to the book- 
selling craft—which indeed always exist ! 
—undertake, as soon as he is asked, the 
printing of a work whose author has never 
been heard of, whom no one patronizes, 


no one recommends ! 


What prodigious 
assumption, too, to expect payment! If 
the work had been of a popular nature, and 
he had said nothing about twenty lonis- 
d’ors, the case might have been different ; 
but a book like that, and a price ! 

The Greenland Processes continued to 
wander from one office to another, from 
this city to that, their author in the mean 
while having to solve the problem, whether 
it were possible to live upon nothing, and 
how? At length a Potosi was discovered 
in Berlin: an adventurous speculator, Voss 
by name, purchased the right, for sixteen 
louis—a reduction of four from the twenty 
—of bringing Jean Paul into the market! 

I searcely know with what to compare 
the feeling of a young writer who holds his 


first printed essay in his hands: a joy, a 
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pride overpowers him; an ecstasy that 
swells all the higher from the conscious- 
ness (whether he will confess it or not) 
that he has taken the first step toward im- 
mortality. The critics take care to dispel 
all such pleasing illusions. A letter from 
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coxcombs, etc., may be true, but we have 


his mother did the work as effectually in | 


the mind of the author of the Greenland 
The good woman, hearing 
that her son had published a book, began 
to believe it at last possible that he might 
actually produce a sermon; so she wrote 
to Friedrich, desiring him to come to Hof, 
where there was a chance of his being per- 
mitted to preach in the Hospital Church. 
Such a proposal operated like a cold bath 
on any remains there might have been of 
the author’s self-satisfaction. Jean Paul's 
answer shows he thought no better of his 
private critic than modern writers do of 


Proce SSES. 


official reviewers. 
returned he, “ but something every student 
ean make and deliver ? 
pose that all your clergymen in Hof can 
understand a line of my book, to say noth- 
ing of being able to write it 2?” 


But do you sup- | 


no doubt whatever that the attempt at wit, 
which is evident on every page, will excite 
disgust in the mind of the rational reader. 
and lead him to throw the book aside with 
contempt.” 

A potosi of sixteen louis-d’ors is very 
soon exhausted; a fresh shaft must he 
sunk. ‘Fhe Selections from the Papers 


| of the Devil was tried ; but Voss declined 


the publication, vehemently protesting that 
he had suffered quite enough loss by the 
Greenland Processes. The manuscript 
traveled over all Germany, and from every 
journey returned with the invariable re- 
ply : “We thank you for your esteemed 
offer, but regret that our time and re- 


| sources are fully engrossed by other un- 
| dertakings.” 


* What is a sermon,” | 


Unfortunately for Richter, the specula- | 


tion Voss embarked in did not suceed : the 
Greenland Processes was printed, but no- 


body bought or read the book. The world 


had something better to do; far greater | 


trifles claimed its attention. 


The Cag- | 


liostrians and Rosicrucians occupied the | 


attention of politicians; the fashionable 
world was just then horrified at the wife 
of one of the court-councilors passing the 
the lady of the president without greeting 
her. 
going the round of the tea-tables: the 
comptroller’s wife, forgetful of her station, 
had given orders for a new velvet mantle 
with a broad fringe! A new actress had 
appeared in one of the theaters, or some 
bell-like voice was to be heard ; 
to-day there was to be a procession, and 
deserter was to be shot. 
How, in the face of so many comedies and 
time 
found for reading the Greenland Processes? 
Just as the public ignored the work, so did 
the 
dained to notice a writer who had neither 


siren’s 
to-morrow a 


tragedies, could or 


critics. Editors and reviewers dis- 
contributed to nor corresponded with them. 
A solitary seribe in Leipsic condescended, 
with an undisguised sneer, to notice the 
work in these terms : 
the author has written with great bitter- 
ness against literature, theology, wives, 


In another rank a dreadful tale was 


inclination be | 


“ Much, perhaps all, | 


A ship is dashed to pieces on a rock ; 
the crew are drowning ; boards and planks, 
spars and masts, are drifting about amid 
the waves; from the surging flood a hand 
is thrust up; it grasps a beam, and holds 
fast by it, and the elements lose one of 
their victims. The demons of the sea are 
laughing ; sure of their prey, they mock 
the struggle of the swimmer : “ Look, poor 
wretch ; stare your very eyes blind ; wave 
your white signal in the wind, and burst 
with your wail of anguish: but no sail 
comes in sight. Tremble, and say your 
last prayer, if you can; for see, there 
swims the shark: a moment, and all is 
over with you!” The situation has often 
been represented in smaller or larger paint- 
it was the situation of Richter. He 
had shouted himself hoarse, and the only 
answer to his ery had been the murmur 
of the waves ; he had looked himself blind, 
and the white sail—the letter that an- 
nounced the acceptance of his manuscript 
—had never hove in sight. The shark 
swims toward him—the prospect of dis- 
grace and destitution! Are his lips utter- 
ing their last prayer? No! Richter will 
fight with the shark for life or death. 

Weeks and months rush past us like the 
wind ; we see not from whence the whirl- 
wind comes nor whither it goes. A morn- 
ing chases away the evening; to-day 
replaces yesterday ; we complete another 
year, we know not how, we whose lives 
are happy, or even tolerably so. But the 
poor, the unfortunate? Time flies with 
rapid wing over plenty and enjoyment, but 
slowly the days and hours of poverty drag 
their jengths along. In winter, spring is 


ings: 








ec 





longed for on account of its lengthening 
days and greater warmth ; in summer, the 
shorter days of autumn are looked forward 
to, which yield a few hours more rest to 
the weary body. In this manner, during 
his three years’ residence in Leipsie, Jean 
Paul told off his evil hours and dreary 
days; he deluged the journals and news- 
papers with essays and treatises, wrote 
verses to order, also congratulations and 
wedding-eve jokes, and filled whole chests 
with the extracts he had made from bor- 
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| the delicate white hands, plainly showed 


| that the unfortunate man had at one time 


occupied a higher position than the tat- 
tered clothes in which he was concealed 
would lead one to suppose. His person 
was searched for papers that might throw 
some light upon the event; nothing was 
found, however ; he had kept everything 


' tohimself, likea true philosopher. Passers- 
| by at length identified him. This suicide 


rowed books. By this means, indeed, he | 
| and boudoir into eestasy—Gerhard de Ner- 


became possessed of a library, for books 
he did not possess. A vehement, but yet 
measured heat burned within him. Ne- 
cessity and destitution had lost their sting 
for him ; he has Jooked despair in the face, 
and found that it has nothing maddening 
for him. His philosophy consoles bim 
with the assurance that hunger and naked- 
ness, perils and contempt, yea ofttimes the 
cross and the poisoned cup, have been the 
reward the world has given for wisdom. 


In all ages and countries the world has | 


neglected its benefactors and persecuted 
its poets and instructors: Roger Bacon 
and Galileo pined away in the prisons of 
the inquisition ; Torquato Tasso was con- 
fined in the cell of a madhouse ; Camoens 
died in the streets of Lisbon, a beggar ; 
and Burns,a thorough-bred steed of Phe- 


bus, was compelled to drudge all his days 


in the gear of a cart-horse. But the gold 
that is thrown into the hottest melting-pot 
comes out the purest, and the canary-bird 
sings all the sweeter the longer it has been 
trained ina darkened cage. 


Jean Paul betook himself to literature, | 
| never listened to the gloomy tempter, but 


in the first instance, as the only means of 
providing himself with a living ; he wrote, 
in fact, to get money-—to live. In the 


further prosecution of this course, the ma- 


terial aim gradually began to disappear. 
Jean Paul will labor on, and think and 
feel, and will still demand, and at length 
receive recognition ; literature ceases to 
be a means, and becomes an end with him; 
the struggle for existence merges in a 
struggle for recognition. 

Many years ago, at Paris, in the early 
dawn, a young man was discovered hang 


in rags was one of the most distinguished 
and brilliant geniuses of modern French 
literature, whose wit threw every saloon 


val. In order that he might live, he also 
had grasped the pen, and had looked hope- 
fully forward to recognition and distine- 
tion. He had been living a long while 


dissatisfied and miserable; by night he 


roamed through the streets of the great 
city like a runaway dog ; his desk and seat 
vere the table and bench of the commonest 
tavern; he frequently sought sleep and 
oblivion in the most wretched dens, side 
by side with thieves and the most repro- 
bate of beings, the seum of humanity. 
Thus had he been thrust about till, all 
hope being now at an end, he bethought 
him that dying was perhaps a little better 
than living. He had looked for a home, 
and now the great quartermaster, death, 
had at length assigned him an abode. 
Whatever may be thought of this sui- 
cide, it is unquestionably the nobler heroism 
which enables a man to endure, without 
rest or weariness, to the last. That Jean 
Paul, in his darkest hours, when crushed 
to the lowest extremity by the miseries of 
the world, never lost faith in himself, 


“laughed so long in the face of fortune 
that it began to smile upon him in return,” 
this, indeed, commands admiration as a 
rare and worthy heroism. 

He left Leipsie in 1784, and went to 
live with his mother, in Hof: here he 
found a night’s lodging, at least, free of 
cost, and here he could go about without 
being pointed to as a beast broken loose 
from a menagerie, when he walked the 


| streets without a wig, with open breast, 


ing under the eaves of a house, close by | 


the trellis of a window. A thin silken cord 


tightly twisted round his throat, had done 
the hangman’s work. The scene quickly | 
attracted all the curious and the idle. The | 
noble, aristocratic features of the dead, 


and no neck-tie. In this respect the peo- 
ple of Hof were more tolerant than a cer- 
tain Leipsic magister, who, probably not 
remembering how the cynic Diogenes, in 
tattered garb, had trodden the pride of 
Plato under foot, had written to the wig 


| less and collarless youth in peremptory 

















terms, demanding the immediate discon- 
tinuance of the public nuisance. 

A student has to accommodate himself 
to his needy circumstances as well as he 
‘« Nowhere,” as we read in Richter’s 
own day-book, “ does one collect peverty’s 
siege-coins more merrily and philosophi- 
cally than at the university. The aca- 
demie citizen proves how many humorists 
But it is 
doubly painful when the man of mature 
age has to pass year after year endaring 
the same, or it may be even greater hard- 
ships ; of this Jean Paul had a terturing 
experience after his settlement at Hof. 
On the posts of his doors he wrote in 
large characters: ‘* Dear Christian friends, 
you perceive that I have not much money, 
what inference do you draw from it?” On 
passing the door, one entered a narrow 
chamber; at the window, sitting on a 
wooden stool, was our hero, thinking and 


can. 


and eynics Germany contains.” 


laboring ; the rest of the apartment was 
occupied with the washing his mother had 
taken in. At another time the mother is 
seen busily plying her distaff. An account 
of what mother and son earned 
way was carefully kept ; a little account- 
book, relating “ how much we gained by 
spinning,” has been preserved. Accord- 
ing to this, the receipts of the family in 
March, 1793, amounted to 2 51 


kreutzers, 3 pence ; in April, to 4 florins, 


florins, 


A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE AND RECOGNITION. 





} 


| 


in this | 


3 kreutzers ; in May, to 4 florins, 9 kreut- | 


zers, 3 pf., ete. Against the entry of 2 
florins, 1 kreutzer, the sum received in 
September, 1794, it is observed that, on 
the 9th of this same month of September, 
a new pair of boots was purchased for the 
youngest son Samuel, “* which cost three 
thalers, about the whole quarter’s income.” 

A writer will be pardoned for anything 
but tediousness. 
tedious, or shall weary the patience of the 
reader, if I devote one page to tell how 


37 
the judgment was rapidly and universally 
endorsed. 

His quietness, however, which pained 
his mother, was not an unstringing of his 
spirits or the submissiveness of despair, 
nor was his resignation the coldness of 
apathy ; he had made a bargain with the 
longings of his heart, had made his peace 
with the world. Agony has ceased to 
make him complain. ‘ There is not a 
case in which I have not deserved my 
affliction. Every unpleasant sensation is 
an indication that Iam untrue to my reso- 
lutions. Epictetus was not unhappy.” 
What does it matter to him what may be 
the opinions of his worship the mayor, or 
of his reverence the parson? ‘Men for 
the most part judge very pitifully; why 
are you so anxious for the praise of chil- 
dren or of fools? No man honors you in 
a beggar’s coat; be not therefore proud of 
the respect that is shown to your clothes.” 
How just! Woe to the man who has no 
appeal from the judgment of the world! 
he is a lost man! “ Let one,” as a cer- 
tain critic remarks, “ observe the public 
in a theater: the life of a man is here 
compressed within a period of three hours ; 
it is played upon the open stage, with brill- 
iant lights, and with all the appliances that 
human art and oratory can suggest to 
render it clear and simple, and still, after 
the curtain falls, how diversified are the 
opinions the public pass upon both the 
hero and the play.” But now let it be 
supposed that the drama is not concluded 


| in three hours, but that it lasts during a 
| man’s whole lifetime ; that it is not repre- 
| sented with any effort toward clearness, 


I fear I shall become | 


that upon many episodes no streams of gas- 
light fall, and that we have no clue to 
many situations, no motive for many ac- 
tions ; and that the world or the critical 


| public, during the representation, is occu- 


the tears of Richter’s mother fell down | 


upon her web or into her wash-tub; how 
affliction and silent grief preyed upon the 
heart of the aging woman like a gnawing 
worm, as her first-born son, whose labori- 
ous industry she watched, began to sicken; 
the lion who fought with royal courage 
became alamb; her son had discontinued 
h's usual and regular walks, his pleasure 


| 


in life seemed to be extinguished, and the | 


mirthful sally with which he used to deal 


out consolation was silent ; the gentry of | 
Hof affirmed that he was half crazy, and | 


pied in divers ways, bestowing its atten- 
tion for a moment now here and now there. 
Where is the wonder, then, if that world 
condemns where the drama cannot be re- 
viewed according to the common guage 
of the three Aristotelian unities, but must 
be measured by its own particular rules ; 
or, metaphor aside, when the object of 
criticism is a man of original genius and 
character ? 

The soul of the Doric hero rose ail the 
clearer and more unconquerable from the 
depth of its sorrows and oppressions, its 
humiliation and deprivations, after the 
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twelve labors. ‘The angry goddess is ap- 
peased ; on CE tacommences the apotheosis 





of the son of the gods. For Jean Paul, | 


also, the hour strikes when the inexorable 
forces of destiny at length ery “ Hold!” 
In the year 1796 the startling story of 
Hesperos issued from the little washing 
and spinning chamber ; it obtained for its 
author, in all the states of Germany, that 
for which he had labored—recognition. 
** What a god-genius,” writes the octoge- 
narian Gleim, ‘is our Friedrich Richter ! 
Here is more than Shakspeare, | say to 
myself, in more than fifty passages I have 
underlined. I am perfectly enraptured at 
the genius from which these streams, these 
rills, these Rhine-falls, these Blandusian 
springs issue and irrigate humanity, and 
if I am displeased to-day at some sen- 
tences such as the muses have not in- 
spired, or even with the plan itself, 1 shall 
not be so to-morrow.” 


The fight for existence and recognition | 


is fought out ; sunshine breaks through the 
clouds; henceforth the star of Jean Paul 
shines brightly in the heavens. 


SOLOMON SARTOR AT THE DINNER- 
TABLE. 
})' D you ever notice, Mrs. Bantam, that 


there is a natural disposition among 


mankind to aristocracy? And whether the 


government is a monarchy or a republie, | 


there will be an aristocratic class of people, 
who will look to family, dollars, and name 
as a warrant of nobility. There will bea 
would-be nobility, whether there be barons, 
right honorables, lords, or not ; a nobility 
whose greatest support lies under the ground 
in the graves of meritorious sires. But 
our Creator, as if to mock and thwart the 
puerile pretensions of men, has so arranged 
our earthly condition that there are three 
prominent gifts that none can monopolize, 
and which money cannot purchase. There 
is beauty, which graces many a cottage 
dweller; there is mind, which often raises 
to eminence children of the hovel; and 


| 





that mind is often bestowed upon those 
whom in early years the great world ig- 
nores ! 

There are, no doubt, to-day, Mrs. Ban- 
tam, in our school-rooms, ragged urchins, 
whose bare feet hang dangling down, who 
will be our presidents and congressmen in 
years tocome. ‘The people of this world 
are upon a great revolving wheel, ever 
going up to a climax, and their children 
downward again to the earth; and those 
of us that would court the rich, must re- 
member that in the next turn of the wheel 
their descendants will go down, while the 
masses are all the time coming up. If I 
had any ambitious motives in courting the 
favor of the people, I should look out for 
the bare-footed urehins who walk on un- 
heeded by the gay crowd! If they are 
properly cared for, they will make men in 
the future that we shall have no reason to 
be ashamed of. I am surprised that our 
prominent people forget this fact ; for who 
are our aristocracy? ‘Twenty years ago 
this one butchered, that one made candles, 
another sold cheese and butter, a fourth 
carried on a distillery, and yet others were 
in the cod-fish line. ‘They know the ups 
and downs of both ends of society, and 
their children (many of them) will know 
the same after them. Far too often these 
earth-worms hatch butterflies, that soon 
drop their wings. Death brings a division 
of property, and then a scattering! 

| have sometimes wondered, Mrs. Ban- 
tam, how small men like Lawyer Jones 
and Preacher Smith can hold up their 
heads after delivering themselves of such 
insignificant speeches and sermons, when 
there are in the country so many at the 
bar and in the pulpit who are suns com- 
pared with their rushlights. I have seen 
young preachers come out of the pulpit 


| all aglow with satisfaction over some ser- 


there is the power of song, which is more | 


the gift of beggars and negro bondmen, 
than of those who dwell in marble halls. 
The prettiest girl of this town is a poor 


widow’s daughter; the most melodious 


singing | ever heard was at a negro meet- | 


ing; and everywhere your Websters, Clays, 
Douglases, and Bankses attest the truth 


mon of theirs, that would have been puny 
when set beside the preaching of others 
all around them. I have often wondered 
how this can be, and have just of late be- 
gun to see through it. There is a wise 
provision that all shall measure their works 
by the doings of their equals. The sehool 
boy who aequits himself so finely on exhi- 
bition day, never thinks of Edward Everett, 
but of his fellow-students. 


He measures 
his intellectual strength by that of those 
It often happens that the 
school-boy comes down from the platform 
with more exultant thoughts than ever 


around him. 
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swelled the heart of a Webster after the | 
delivery af one of his master-pieces! 
The young preacher of twenty-two puts a 
far higher estimate upon his efforts than he 
will upon the abler sermons of his man- 
And this is well; were it other- 
wise we should get no preaching or 
speeches of any kind, for a man must be 
interesting to himself, who would interest 
others. 

It is curious what a great ado people will 
always make over their children. 1 would 
not wonder if most parents expect to have 
Miltons, Websters, Clays, or Irvings in 
their 


hood. 


families. 
mother watch the little prattle of her 
brood, to see if there be indications of 
genius. © the which 
mothers look for the development of pearls 
and diamonds in the family cluster! I 
would not, Mrs. Bantam, willingly cast a 
shade over the hopes of any of you moth- 
ers, but | always shake my head when I] 


How eagerly does the | 


wistfulness with 


see a precocious child! How poorly can 
we tell who, among all the bright little 
ones. will shine in the world ; and gener- 
ally the successful ones are those of whom 
we least suspect such things. Dees not 
God, for wise ends, hide all indications of 





the future, as if to put a veto on the idea 
of his election or partiality ? 
days, Mrs. Bantam, we knew young men 


In our school 


of promise, who seemed to be akin to By- 
We went out 
from the scenes of our school days, ex- 
pecting soon te hear of B. D., and P., G., 
or F., as editors, as congressmen, as poets, 


ron, to Cooper, to Calhoun. 


as actors who would shed a luster upon 
their parentage and their country; we 


have been looking out wistfully on the 
heavens for the rising of those new stars ; 
but, alas, no familiar lights appear in the 
' Their early light has faded ; 
they are passing away into space, we fear, 


heavens 


to be forgotten forever ! 

To-day 1 remember one such friend, 
and if the company will permit a sad story, 
[ will recite one. Well then: 
Once upon a time, when | was young, and 
hopeful too, | was a member of a city 
Church, and a youth of twelve years was 
my dearest friend. Harvey Howell was 
almost a prodigy; at least I thought him 
such. He would read his Greek Testa- 
ment in the Sabbath-school class, and in 


Go on? 


play-day life would quote poetry from all 


the poets, from Shakspeare down to the 
last poetaster of the Literary Budget; and 
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this all applicable to any incident that 
might come up. As a young Christian, 
he was everything that could be wished. 
Few were more faithful than he. 


We were together for two years. Har- 


vey then went to a country town to attend 


a seminary. There are always wild 
young men at such places, and Harvey, 
being witty and overly wise, was looked 
up to, was petted, was spoiled ! 

One year passed, and Harvey returned a 
different person. He had arrived at those 
years when passion prevails, and his heart 
was wandering. He came to class-meet- 
ing now and then, to keep up appearances. 
Ilis speaking was vague enough; often 
he would something sentimental 
from Byron; yes, Byron in the class- 
His talk was all of desires and 
good wishes. 

In the week-time I was with Harvey 
much. His once pure and literary mind 
had become all filled with impure images. 
Now and then he could rise above the sen- 
sual enough to speak sentimentally and 
rhapsodically of the floating clouds, or the 


quote 


room! 


dazzling stars. ‘Two years before, his 
poetic quotations were merely witty and 
pleasant; now they were impure. He 
would quote all the double entendres and 
innuendoes of all the rakish poets, from 
Goldsmith to Byron; but Byron was his 
He thought as Byron thought ; 
Byron said this ; Byron said that. Byron, 
indeed, was a great poetico-god to whom 
his impure imagination bowed down in 
worship ! morality he 
went witticisms. He 
always had some biting irony to cast out, 
in a sneering way, against this remark and 
that remark of the preacher. 

Months passed. He came to church no 
more. He entered a Catholic college 
and graduated. 


favorite. 


From slip-shod 


on to Voltatrean 


He passed a year or two 
in wild, witty, aimless life, and then fell 
into the tide that led to the gold land. It 


was not long until he knew all about 


| drunkenness and gambling ! 


At last, worn out with the ills of his ill 
life, he wrote home a pitiful tale. He 
was sick; had no money; wanted to come 
home. Indeed, it was the old story, the 
ever-repeated drama of the prodigal son! 
O it was pitiful to think of! Harvey, 
once so beloved; Harvey, once the wit 


| and the scholar; Harvey, once the pet of 


the Church, the idol of sister and mother ; 
a light to guide other souls toward heaven ; 
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O it was pitiful that this Harvey should 
lie there! No friends now; purity all 
gone ; love all died out ; a splendid wreck ; 
the fine gold become dim! 


‘He once had soared to the gates of light, 
Now he builds his nest with the birds of night.” 


O it was pitiful he should lie there ! 

The letter had scarcely gone out from 
his friends, sending him a message of par- 
ental pity and love, before there came the 
black-sealed letter, telling of death! His 
eyes were closed by strange hands; his 
grave was dug in the glistening sand! 1 
shall never look upon his like again. He 
was the most loved friend of my lifetime. 

That story, Mr. Budlong, is guantum 
sufficit of the doleful; there is another 
thing that almost moves me to invective. 
If there’s one thing above another in liter- 
ature that I am out of all patience with, it 
is this thing they call “ impersonal edit- 
ing.” Here is, for instance, the New- 
York Tribune, where a half dozen or more 
men contribute editorial articles. 
company there is one man that has the ear of 
the great public. Some new thing comes 
up; a slashing editorial annihilates it. 
Opinions are expressed that take their 
place in the annals of “ precedents.” Now 
it is of infinite importance to know whether 
such and such is the real opinion of Mr. 
Greely, or only the 
penny-a-liner. 

I have the inimitable Natrionan in 
bound volumes from the first. Two or three 


guessing of some 


prominent men and some not so promi- 
nent have had a hand at the editorial pen ; 
and in referring to these old numbers I 
find many important opinions expressed, 
where the whole point of interest lies in 
the fact of the authorship. I am ever at 
a loss to know whether such and such is 
the opinion of Abel Stevens, or only that 
of Tom Grubbins the office writer. 

William Wallace Wallack edits a paper. 
In an editorial we have an item like this, 
** When we were in Europe,” ete. Now 
it is doubtful whether this W. W. W. 
was ever away from his native city, and 
how shall we get at the truth of the mat- 
ter? 

There is an instance of this in the 
April Atlantic. The editor, in a book 
notice, says: ‘ We tried once in vain to 
get a sight of the portraits of Allyn and 


Burhage at Dulwich College, and were 
prevented from seeing the Hogarths in 


In that | 


’ 


Sloan’s Museum.” This is said with 
reference to certain works of art in En- 
gland. We have been led to believe that 
Russel Dowel edits the Adlantic ; are we to 
infer from that item that Russel has been 
in England ? 

One half of editors’ biographies appears 
piece-meal in editorials, but with the evil 
I am speaking of we shall get variegated 
biographies. 

There is internal evidence that some of 
the Atlantic editorials are written in En- 
gland. In one of them we have: “ We 
trust that he (Barker) may bring to En- 
gland (if it must leave Venice) Bellini’s 
St. Jerome, a picture of the most precious 
character.” 

Abel Stevens is a favorite of mine, and 
when he was elected edjtor of the Advo- 
cate I subscribed for that paper, to be en- 
abled to read his utterances. By and by 
he added two other names to his editorial 


| staff. Stevens became lost in a sea of 


generalities, and since I could no longer 
be sure when he was speaking I dropped 
the paper. 

I like Whedon's plan in the Methodist 
Quarterly. He admits book notices from 


| other pens than his own, but accompanying 
) 


them with the author’s initials. When 
Whedon loses himself in this ‘ imper- 


| sonal” heresy, then I shall throw his bust 


down from my study pedestal! Mark my 
word ! 

More than all, I put in my protest to 
this manner of burying our gifted men 
alive. When Napoleon wished to get rid 
of any troublesome spirit, he absorbed him 
into his voiceless senate; thus do the 
Harpers, Tribunes, Atlanties, absorb the 
living Longfellows, Danas, Hawthornes, 
Godwins, and make mutes or dead men of 
them. 

We may next expect some Barnum will 
take Jenny Lind, the Bakers, Hutchin- 
sons, and all other celebrities in the sing- 
ing line, and uniting their mouths at some 
great tube, cause their songs to come out 
in one loud * impersonal” solo! Whatan 
era for song that will be, eh! Mrs. Ban- 
tam? A prize for the suggestion, O ye 
Barnums. 

I think, Mrs. Bantam, we can well ac- 
quit our table reporter of the fault of 


| causing some of the bad sense in the print- 


ing of our table-talk. His plea that the 
printer is in fault is a reasonable one, for 


| they have the devil always in their office, to 
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whom all faults are charged. My friend 
Tom Hale was made the victim of a 
printer some years ago. I would like to 
see the man that didn’t when young have 
a fair one, and didn’t write verses to her. 
Tom, of course, was no exception. He 
corresponded with Ellenore Stowe, fair- 
est of maidens. He sent the lines which 
follow below to the weekly paper, printed 
in Glendale, the place of her residence : 


“T have no friend like thee below, 

On whom to pour affection’s glow, 

And thou shalt be for evermore, 

My brightest star, loved Ellenore. 

‘* The sparkle of thy mild blue eye, 

Far purer than the azure sky, 

Not years from memory can efface 

Nor any other take thy place. 

‘Fair one, I bid thee now adieu, 

And when these verses thou shalt view 

Remember him who doth adore, 

A maiden named fair Ellenore.”—T. H. 

‘Tom had no means of knowing whether 

the verses appeared, only through Ellen- 
ore. From that time he received no more 
letters, and could never find out the cause 
until, looking over the old papers at the 
reading-room in Glendale, when on a visit 
there, he found in the Glendale Flag Staff 
these exquisite lines, addressed to Ellen- 
ore: 

“T have no fiend like thee below, 

On whom to pour affliction’s glow, 


And thou shalt be forever more 
My blighted slur, loved Ellenore. 


“ The sparkle of thy wild blue eye, 
Far purer than the ague sky, 

Not years from memory can efface 
Nor any other take thy place. 

“ Fuin one, I bid thee now adieu, 

And when these verses thou shalt view, 
Remember him who doth abhor, 

A maiden named fat Ellenore.”—-T. H. 


No wonder 


Ellenore 
Wrote no more! 


You have been pleased, Mr. Budlong, to 
philosophize much upon the cause of the 
last fall’s panic in money matters. I was 
walking down by Dobson’s mill to-day and 
saw, | think, a solvement of the whole 
matter. ‘The mill is built on a small 
stream that will furnish water for only 
half of the time at mill-running rates. 
The stream will carry one run of stones 
continually, but soon gives out when the 
three stones are run. Dobson shuts up 
his gates during rains, and gathers an 





abundance of water. For a few weeks 
now he has run the mill all the time. 
Grain bags have accumulated, and he went 
on doing a smashing business, but to-day 
he is running around with his hands in his 
pockets with nothing to do, while people 
come in grumbling because their grist 
cannot be ground. ‘The fact is, Dobson 
used up the water too fast, and now the 
mill pond is dry. He has shut up the 
gates waiting for the pond to fill again. 
When that is accomplished then the hum- 
ming stones will do their work again, and 
the people will have bread. 

Now there is current money and capi- 
tal to keep the world in a steady, easy, 
commercial jog all the time, without fail- 
ure and panic. But for a few years past 
the machinery of the commercial world 
has been running too fast, and all at once 
the ponds (banks) run dry, and men that 
had an “ ax to grind,” and could not get 
it done, cried panic! During the present 
stultification of business, the circulating 
medium will gather new force and bulk, 
and then the mills of the world (and 
Lowell) will go on again. 

It was never intended that the world 
should all live in nabob style; it was never 
intended that a land should be checkered 
with railroads in a day; it was never in- 
tended that the wilderness should produce 
in a twinkling populous cities ; and when 
this gayety, this railroad building, this 
city projecting mania came on, the pro- 
pelling force (‘*money makes the mare 
go”) could not hold out. Men were run- 
ning away from the great decree—By the 
sweat of the brow, etc., and were living 
by their scheming ; and God by his provi- 
dence brought them back to a re-reading 
of that great truth. Like an intermittent 
mill on a scanty stream, the world sways 
back and forth between prodigality and 
commercial crashes. If men could only 
learn this great truth, “ Cut the pattern 
according to the amount of cloth,” then 
crashes and panies would fill no page in 
history. 

Vessels that sail over low lands covered 
by the tides, must expect to be left on 
dry land when the water recedes; and 
men that build up fortunes on the fogs of 
speculation, must expect them to fall 
when the mists depart. This is my phi- 
losophy of the matter, Mr. Budlong. 
The table (or rather the company) is now 
dismissed. 








BLOWN AWAY. 


N eye-witness, writing for a London 
A periodical, deseribes one of those ter- 
rible scenes that occurred at Bombay, and 
moralizes upon the subject by remarking 
that the manner in which capital punish- 
ments are inflicted is almost as varied as 
the manners and customs of the various 
nations of the globe. In England crimin- 
als are hanged, in France they are guillo- 
tined, in Spain they are garotted, in Italy 
and Austria they are shot or beheaded, in 
Russia they are broken on the wheel, in 
Turkey they are bow-strung, in China 
they are disposed of in many ways, among 
the American Indians they are toma- 
hawked, and in certain remote lands they 
are said to be sometimes baked and eaten! 
but in no country, save India, has the pun- 
ishment of death from the cannon’s mouth 
ever been carried into effect. It 
of the institutions of Hindoostan ; and, like 
most others of the land, is barbarous and 


is one 


horrible. 

Until the middle of last year this ex- 
treme penalty was regarded rather as a 
tradition than a fact, although men with 
white beards sometimes alluded to it as 
one of the spectacles which they had wit- 
nessed in their younger days. The mas- 
sacres of May and June, however, at length 
restored this terrible Nemesian instrument 
of punishment, and it soon became familiar 
over the length and breadth of India. 
far as the shortening of physical agony is 
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While the troops were assembling, ample 
space was afforded to the spectators for 
observation and reflection; and perhaps 


never did the eye of man rest on such a 
| : 


magnificent picture. The sea, far as the 
eye could reach, lay calm and still as an 
inland sea which had never felt the ebb 
and flow of tides. The distant Ghauts 
and the adjacent hills were tinted with 
dyes of gold and purple. The island of 
Bombay itself seemed submerged in depths 
of yellow radiance ; it lay, in fact, like a 
speck of darkness in a sea of amber, so 


| rich and mellow was the sunset’s glory 
The far-off hills seemed robed in purple, 
' 


and on every side the landseape was one 
of repose and beauty. The gentle waves 
of the Arabian sea, as they rolled in broken 
murmurs on the yellow sands; the lofty 
palms, as they swayed to and fro, breath- 
ing a music all their own; and the hum of 


, a city numbering upward of seven hun- 


dred and fifty thousand souls, raised 
thoughts in the human heart wonderfully 
at variance with the awful scene about to 
be enacted. 

About half past four o’elock the military 
began to arrive. Gun after gun made its 
appearance, and took up the position as- 
signed to it. Out of every gateway from 
the fort Europeans and natives were pour- 
ing on to the esplanade in hundreds, and 


from the native town every alley, street, 


| . . . a 
and lane were disgorging their thousands. 


As | 


concerned, to be blown away from the | 


cannon’s mouth must be regarded as one | 


of the easiest methods of passing into 
eternity. Pain can have no duration ; and 
as the criminals who meet their death in 
this form are mostly indifferent to their 
fate, its abolition even upon grounds op- 
posed to humanity might be safely recom- 
mended. ‘To menof keen sensibilities the 
few minutes preceding the execution must 
appear like cycles of torture ; but to brutes 
—like the savages of Cawnpore and Delhi 
—they can have few terrors. 

I had for a long time believed that Bom- 


All seemed anxious to behold two traitor 
Sepoys blown into dark eternity. Their 
crime was known, and the stern and com- 
pressed lips of every European present 
told how well they deserved their doom. 
The manner in which they had been de- 
tected in their nefarious designs was subtle 
and complete, and reflected much credit 
upon the deputy-commissioner of police 
and his assistants. Three times had a 
merciful Providence defeated the plots of 
the mutineers by the timely arrival of 
European troops from remote colonies ; 
and while the fourth plot was being brought 
to maturity the two criminals were seized. 


| The times demanded that a terrible ex- 


| 
bay would have been spared the horrors | 


of such a spectacle ; but about noon on the 
fifteenth of October, it became known in 
the government offices that there would be 
a military execution that evening, and | 
was on the parade ground long before the 
appointed hour to witness the terrible 


scene. 


ample should be made, and the doom of 
the men was speedy. 


Before five o'clock the whole of the 


| ‘ ° m 
troops in the garrison had taken up their 


position on the esplanade. As the parade 
was formed, it occupied three sides of a 
square. In the center of what may be 


called the base line were the artillery, with 























BLOWN AWAY. 


five hundred sailors of the Honorable 
Company’s Navy on their left, and about 
the same number of Her Majesty’s Ninety- 
fifth Regiment on their right. The right 
and lett sides of the square were composed 
of the Sepoy regiments of the garrison, 
against which were placed six guns, three 
on either side, loaded, leveled, and laid; 
the artillerymen having their matches 
lighted, ready to blow the three native 
regiments to pieces, had a finger but been 
raised. 
at right angles to the basement of the 
square, the two guns to which the prison- 
ers were to The gunners 
were all men of the Royal Artillery, and 
the position of each seemed gauged to a 
hair’s breadth. It was evident that they 
were new to the work ; but their quiet and 
composed manner showed that they were 
quite prepared. Immediately behind the 
two guns the guard, with the two prison- 


be fastened. 


ers in the center, was stationed. 

As the hour of five struck the stillness 
became awful; every feeling and faculty 
was strung to its utmost tension, and the 
The 
spectacle was one of quiet horror; there 
being none of that excitement which is to 
be met with at a public execution in any 
other part of the world. The natives of 
India are not a demonstrative race, and 
they looked on with an appearance of stolid 
The handful of stern and 
determined Europeans had, 
overawed them, and there was but one 
feeling predominant—fear. Among all the 
assembled thousands a murmur could not 


beating of hearts became audible. 


indifference. 
moreover, 


even be heard ; a whisper would almost 
have broken the stillness. The officers 
rode along the lines resolved and silent. 
So noiseless was their motion that even 
the champ of their horses’ bits and the 
clank of their sabers jarred upon the ear. 
While the clock was yet striking, the 
brigadier commanding the garrison rode in 
front of the two executive guns, and it 
seemed for a moment as if all sound had 
died away. 

The sentence of the court-martial was 
then read to the prisoners in the Hindoos- 
tanee language, after which they were 
ordered to prepare for death. They were 
stripped of their regimental jackets, and 


hood, tall and stately. His mien was 


| a syllable was uttered by the 
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erect and dignified until the men of the 
Royal Artillery laid hands on him. Then 
he seemed to feel that his hour had come: 
a shudder shook his frame, his jaw fell, 
and his ivory-white teeth were disclosed. 
While the two men were being bound not 
assembled 
crowd, but a rattling of steel along the 


| line gave notice that the Enfield rifle was 


| being prepared for action. 
Between the six guns were placed, | 


| long time. 
| two artillerymen stood out in bold re'ief, 


At the word 
* Prime,” and when the ominous click of 
the lock fell upon the ear, the Tenth Na 
tive Infantry visibly shook. It was evi- 
dent that they did not know but that next 
moment the rifles might be brought to 
shoulder, and leveled against their front. 

Simultaneously with the loading of the 
Infantry, the guns to the right and left of 
the criminals were turned straight upon 
the native regiments. ‘They were loaded 
to the muzzle with canister and grape, and 
the gunners stood by the touch-holes with 
their matches lighted. On the ramparts 
of the fort four sixty-eight pounders were 
also laid and ready. 

By this time the prisoners were secured 
to the two guns. There was a moment’s 
pause, which was broken by Captain Bol- 
ton, of the Royal Artillery, calling out 
with a loud voice, “ Let all retire from 
the two guns except the two men with the 
port-fires: at the word ‘ Fire,’ apply the 
match.” ‘There was probably a pause of 
two seconds’ duration; then the word 
“Ready!” was given by Captain Bolton. 
The gunners took but a moment to blow 
up their matches, but it seemed a long, 
The two prisoners and the 


immovable as statues. The awful still- 
ness was at length broken. The word 
“Fire!” rang out clear as a clarion-note 
from the lips of Captain Bolton. Next 


| moment the earth shook as if a voleano 


had opened at our feet. The guns were 
enveloped in thick clouds of smoke, through 


| the white wreaths of which little particles 


| snow-flakes. 


of a crimson color were falling, thick as 
The particles were the pris- 
oners blown into atoms. 

When the smoke cleared a score or two 


| of half-naked men, each with a broom and 
a small basket, were scattered over the 


marched between files of their European 


guard to the muzzles of the two guns. 
The drill havildar, one of the two, was a 
noble-looking man, in the noon of man- 


plain. They were the sweepers, picking 
up the fragments for interment, and rob- 


| bing the crows of their morning repast. 


As the sun dipped in a sea of gold the ar- 
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tillery limbered up, the military marched 
to their lines, and the crowd dispersed. 
Those who witnessed the impressive 
scene will never forget it. The Europeans 
were scarcely one to a thousand ; in fact 
they could hardly be seen among the myr- 
iads of Asiatics; but all appeared as cool 
and confident as if they had been at a re- 
view in Hyde Park. 
scarcely a man present who had not been 
sleeping with a loaded revolver in his bed- 





chamber for months, or who would have 


| 


had maintained instead, that pain was a 
good, his doctrine would have been unim- 
peachable. Unless the whole constitution 
of the world were altered, our very exist- 


/ ence depends upon our sensibility to suf- 


fering. 


And yet there was | 


An anecdote, which is quoted by Dr. 
Carpenter in his “ Principles of Human 
Physiology,” from the ‘* Journal of a Nat- 


| uralist,” shows the fatal effects of a tem- 


expressed the least surprise if his slumber | 


had been broken any night by the rattle 
of musketry, and the roar of artillery. So 
long had we all been sojourning in the 
valley of the shadow of death! 

As distance lends enchantment to the 
view, it is possible that the spectacle I 
have endeavored to describe may be de- 
nounced, by a class of Englishmen, as 
cruel and inhuman ; but they ought, before 
condemning, to pause and reflect on the 
enormity of the crime which the men who 
were executed had projected. They had 
planned the destruction of every European 
—man, woman, and child—on the island 
of Bombay. 


| fire before 


| night. 


| porary suspension of this law of our nature. 


A drover went to sleep on a winter’s 
evening upon the platform of a lime-kiln, 
with one leg resting upon the stones which 
had been piled up to burn through the 
That which was gentle warmth 
when he lay down, became a consuming 


he rose up. His foot was 


| _ 
burned off above the ankle, and when, 


; roused in the morning by the man who 


| superintended the lime-kiln, he put his 


stump, unconscious of his misfortune, to 


| the ground, the extremity crumbled into 


| fragments. 


Whether he had been lulled 


| into torpor by the carbonic acid driven off 
| from the limestone, or whatever else may 
| have been the cause of his insensibility, 


As soon, however, as the present crisis | 


has passed, when the mutiny shall be over, 
and order quite restored, I, for one, would 
recommend the abolition of this punish- 
ment. India has become so familiarized 
to the spectacle that it excites little or no 
dread. The gallows or Demarara has far 
greater terrors for the miscreants of Cawn- 
pore and Delhi than whole parks of artil- 
lery. They sneak like dogs to the gal- 
lows to be hanged; but they march like 
soldiers to the cannon’s mouth to be blown 
away ! 


+ ~, oe 


PAIN. 
pRon a late number of the London 
Quarterly Review are taken the fol- 
lowing extracts, which, although of 
pain-ful nature, we doubt not will be 
perused with pleasure : 


PAIN A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

Sir Humpnrey Davy, when a boy, 
with the defiant constancy of youth which 
had as yet suffered nothing, held the opin- 
ion that pain was no evil. He was re- 


futed by a crab, who bit his toe when he 
was in bathing, and made him roar loud 
enough to be heard half a mile off. 


If he 





a | 


he felt no pain, and through his very ex- 
emption from this lot of humanity, expired 
a fortnight afterward in Bristol hospital. 
Without the warning voice of pain, life 
would series of similar disasters. 
The crab, to the lasting detriment of 
chemistry, might have eaten off the fu- 
ture Sir Humphrey’s foot while he was 
swimming, without his entertaining the 
slightest suspicion of the ravages which 
Had he survived the in- 


be a 


were going on. 


| juries from the crab, he would yet have 


been cut off in the morning of his famous 
career, if, when experimenting upon the 
gases, the terrible oppression at his chest 
had not warned him to cease inhaling the 
carburetted hydrogen; nor, after a long 
struggle for life, would he have recovered 
to say to his alarmed assistant, ‘‘ 1 do not 
think I shall die.” Without physical pain, 


infancy would be maimed, or perish, before 
experience could inform it of its dangers. 


Lord Kaimes advised parents to cut the 


| fingers of their children * cunningly” with 


a knife, that the little innocents might as- 
sociate suffering with the glittering blade 
before they could do themselves a worse 
injury ; but if no smart accompanied the 
wound, they would cut up their own fin- 
gers with the same glee that they would 
cut a stick, and burn them in the candle 























with the same delight that they burn 
a piece of paper in the fire. Without 
pain, we could not proportion our actions 
to the strength of our frame, or our exer- 
tions to its powers of endurance. In the 
impetuosity of youth we shouid strike 
blows that would crush our hands, and 
break our arms; we should take leaps 
that would dislocate our limbs; and no 
longer taught by fatigue that the muscles 
needed repose, we should continue our 
sports and our walking tours tili we had 
worn out the living tissue, with the same 
unconsciousness that we now wear out 
our coats and our shoes. 

The very nutriment which is the sup- 
port of life would frequently prove our 
death. Mirabeau said of a man who was 
as idle as he was corpulent, that his only 
use was to show how far the skin would 
stretch without bursting. Without pain 
this limit would be constantly exceeded, 
and epicures, experiencing no uneasy sen- 
sations, would continue their festivities 
until they met with the fate of the frog in 
the fable, who was ambitious of emulating 
the size of the ox. Sir Charles Bell 
mentions the case of a patient who had 
lost the sense of heat in his right hand, 
and who, unconscious that the cover of a 
pan which had fallen into the fire was 
burning hot, took it out and deliberately 
returned it to its proper place, to the de- 
struction of the skin of the palm and fin- 
gers. This of itself would be an accident 
of incessant occurrence, if the monitor 
were wanting which makes us drop such 
materials more hastily than we pick them 
up. Pain is the grand preserver of exist- 
ence, the sleepless sentinel that watches 
over our safety, and makes us both start 
away from the injury that is present, and 


PAIN. 








guard against it carefully in the time to | 


come, 
THE SKIN IS A SENTINEL. 

Tue skin is the advanced guard through 
which every injury to the other parts must 
make its way. The skin, therefore, re- 
quired to be the seat of a peculiar sensi- 


bility, both for its own security and to | 


impel us to flinch from the violence which 
would hurt the flesh beneath. 


Forming 
. | 
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to the fact. The surgeon,” he adds, ** who 
makes use of the knife, informs the patient 
that the worst is over when the skin is 
passed ; and if, in the progress of the op- 
eration, it is found necessary to extend 
the outer incision, the return to the skin 
proves far more trying than the original 
cut, from the contrast which it presents 
to the comparative insensibility of the in- 
terior. The muscle is protected not by 
its own tenderness, which is by no means 
acute, but by the tenderness of its super- 
ficial covering, “which affords,” says 
Sir Charles, ‘‘a more effectual defense 
than if our bodies were clothed with the 
hide of a rhinoceros.” 


THE BRAIN FEELS NO WOUND. 
Tue brain, again, is inclosed in a bony 
All our bodily sensations are de- 
pendent upon the nerves, but even the 
nerves do not give rise to feeling, unless 
they are in connection with the brain. 
The nervous chord which, in familiar lan- 
guage, is called the spinal marrow, is the 
channel by which this communication is 
kept up as to the major part of them, and 
when a section of what may be termed 
the great trunk-road for the conveyance 
of our sensations is diseased, and by the 
breach in its continuity the nerves below 
the disordered part can no longer send 
their accustomed intelligence to the brain, 
the portion of the body which thus becomes 
isolated may be burned or hacked, and no 
more pain will result than if it belonged 
to a dead carcass instead of to a living 
man. The brain, therefore, in subordina- 
tion to the mind, is the physical center of 
all sensation. Yet, strange to say, it is 
itself insensible to the wounds which are 
torture to the skin, and which wounds the 
brain alone enables us to feel. ‘It is as 
insensible,” says Sir Charles Bell, “as the 
leather of our shoe, and a piece may be 


case. 


| cut off without interrupting the patient in 


| the sentence he is uttering.” 


our notions of pain from what we feel at | 


the surface, we imbibe the idea that the 
deeper the wound the more severe would 
be the suffering; “but this,” says Sir 
Charles Bell 


is delusive, and contrary 


be 


Because 
the bone which envelops it is its protection 
against injuries from without, it has no 
perception of them when directed against 
its own fabric, though it is, at the same 
time, the sole source of the pain which 
those injuries inflict upon the other por- 
tions of the system. But the skull is no 
defense against the effects of intemper- 


ance, or a vitiated atmosphere, or too 


great mental toil. To these, consequent- 
ly, the same brain which has been created 
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insensible to the cut of the knife, is ren- 
dered fully alive, and giddiness, headaches, 
and apoplectic oppression, give ample no- 
tice to us to stop the evil, unless we are 
prepared to pay the penalty. 


CURIOUS INGENUITY OF THE THROAT. 


Patey applauds the contrivance 
which everything we eat and drink is 


by 


made to glide, on its road to the gullet, 
over the entrance of the windpipe, with- 
A little movable lid, 
the epiglottis, which is lifted up when we 


out falling into it. 


breathe, is pressed down upon the chink 
of the air passage by the weight of the 
the of the 
swallowing it. Neither solids nor liquids, 


food, and action muscles in 
in short, can pass without shutting down 
the trap-door as they proceed. But this 
is only a part of the safeguard. 

The slit at the top of the windpipe, 
which never closes entirely while we 
acute sensi- 
bility to the slightest particle of matter. 


The least thing which touches the margin 


breathe, is endued with an 


of the aperture, causes its sides to come 
firmly together, and the intruding body is 
stopped at the inlet. It is stopped, but, 
unless removed, must drop at the next in- 
To effect its 


spiration, into the lungs. 


expulsion, the sensibility of the rim at the | 


top of the windpipe actually puts into ve- 
hement action a whole class of muscles 
placed lower than its bottom, which, com- 


pressing the chest over which they are dis- 


tributed, drives out the air with a force that | 


sweeps the offending substance before it. 
The convulsive coughing which arises 
when we are choked, is the energetic ef- 
fort of nature for our relief when anything 
chances to have evaded the protective epi- 


glottis. 


Yet this property, to which we 


are constantly owing our lives, is confined | 


to a single spot in the throat. It does 


not, as Sir Charles Bell affirms, belong to | 


the rest of the windpipe, but it is limited 
to the orifice, where alone it is needed. 
Admirable, too, it is to observe, that, 
while thus sensitive to the most insignifi- 
cant atom, it bears, without resentment, 
the atmospheric currents which are inces- 
santly passing to and fro over its irritable 
lips. “ It rejects,” says Paley, * the touch 
of a crumb of bread, or a drop of water, 
with a spasm which convulses the whole 
frame; yet, left to itself and its proper 
office, the intromission of air alone, noth- 


ing can be so quiet. 
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“Tt does not even make itself felt; aman 
that he trachea. 
This capacity of perceiving with such 
acuteness, this impatience of offense, yet 


does not know has a 


perfect rest and ease when let alone, are 


properties, one would have thought, not 
likely to reside in the same subject. It 
is to the junction, however, of these almost 
inconsistent qualities, in this, as well as in 
some other delicate parts of the body, that 
we owe our safety and our comfort—our 
safety to their sensibibility, our comfort to 
their repose.” 


INSECTS SUFFER LESS THAN WE. 

Ir is wisely arranged by a beneficent 
Providence, that, as their exposure to in- 
juries are greater, they should be less 
sensitive: 

A leech, whose anatomy is of the same 
class with that of the worm, may be di- 
vided in the middle while it is sucking 
blood, and be so little disturbed by the 
operation, that it will continue feeding for 
several minutes. Nay, there is a vulgar, 
though, we believe, an unfounded notion, 
that half a leech is better than a whole 
one. The blood which goes in at one end 
finding an outlet at the other, the animal 
is not gorged, and the common people 
fancy that a divided leach will, in conse- 
They 
have, at least, sufficient faith in the theory 


quence, do the duty of a dozen. 


to reduce it to practice, the economy being 
| the motive. 

Insects stand higher in the scale of an- 
imated beings, but they are heedless of 
casualties which would be death or tor- 
ture to 


“The dragon fly,” says 
Professor Owen, ‘‘ may be regarded, from 


man. 
| the size and perfection of its organs of 
vision, and its great enduring powers of 
flight and predatory habits, as the eagle 
of insects. 

He speaks of its head as being covered 
by two enormous convex masses of eyes, 
numbering upward of twelve thousand in 
He states that the swallow 
cannot match it in its aerial course, and 
that it not only outstrips its swift and 


each mass. 


nimble feathered pursuer, but can do more 
in the air than any bird—can fly back- 
ward and sidelong, to right or left, and 
' alter its on the instant without 
turning. 

He described its brain as being in keep- 


course 


ing with the rest of its prerogatives, and 


| having a larger development than in any 
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other insect. Yet we learn from the 
“Entomology” of Kirby and Spence, 


that when the tail of one of these beauti- | 
ful creatures was directed to its mouth, | 


to see whether its known voracity would 
induce it to bite itself, it actually devoured 
the four terminal segments of its body. 
When it had proceeded thus far in the 
work of self-demolition, it escaped by 
accident, and flew away as briskly as if 
Whatever may 
have been the pain, it was at least subor- 
dinate to appetite, and apparently the an- 
imal had not the slightest suspicion that 
every mouthful was bitten from its own 
living flesh. 

It cannot surprise us, after this, to be 
told that many an insect which has been 
impaled by the scientific collector, will 
eat with as much avidity 
and Mr. Hope 
Rowell that once he had a 
beetle which got loose, and in spite of 
the pin through its body, it wandered 


nothing had happened. 


Mr. 


carnivorous 


unhurt. informed 


quietly about, and devoured all the other 
specimens in the case. ‘ ‘The cockchafer,” 
says Kirby and Spence, * will walk away 


with apparent indifference, after some bird 


has nearly emptied its body of its viscera ; 
and an humble-bee will eat honey with 
greediness, though deprived of its ab- 
domen.” 


THE SLAUGHTER WHICH 
SUSTAINS US. 


DAILY 


Wuen we ride we sit upon the skin of 
the pig; when we walk we tread upon the 
skin of the bullock ; we wear the skin of 
the kid upon our hands, and the fleece of 
More than 
half the world are human beings in sheep’s 


the sheep upon our backs. 


clothing. We eat the flesh of some creat- 


ures, of some we drink the milk, upon | 


others we are dependent for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil; and if it is a pain to us to 
suffer hunger and cold, we should be seru- 


pulous to avoid inflicting wanton misery | 
upon the animals by means of which we 


are warmed and fed. 


CULTIVATION OF MERCY 
TEMPER. 


AND GOOD 


ANoTHER source of cruelty is temper. 


When it is remembered what a vast sum | 


of misery temper causes in the world; 


how many homes are darkened, and how | 
many hearts are saddened by it; when we | 
consider that its persecutions have not 


even the purifying consequences of most 


as when free | 
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other calamities, inasmuch as its effects 
upon its innocent victims are rather cank- 
erous than medicinal; when we eall to 
mind that a bright face and a bright dis- 
position are like sunshine in a house, and 
a gloomy lowering countenance as depress- 
ing as an arctic night, we must acknowl- 
edge that temper itself is only another 
form of cruelty, and a very bad form too. 
But it also prompts a vast deal of the 
cruelty which is ordinarily called by that 
name. A good groom, says Bishop 
Berkely, will rather stroke than strike. 
An ill-tempered man commonly strikes 
instead of strokes. 

The enormities which have been perpe- 
trated upon animals in fits of rage are past 
counting up. How have dogs been lashed 
| and kicked, how have beasts of burden 
| 
| 


been whipped and spurred, how have sheep 
and oxen been goaded till their sides ran 
down with gore. Often the provocation 
was only that the beast did not display 
more intelligence and endurance than had 
been given it by God; that, knowing no 
better, it had made some slight mistake ; 
that, weary and foot-sore, it did not man- 
ifest the same speed and spirit as when 
fresh and untraveled ; often only that it 
had the misfortune to have a drunken 
master, 

There are people, indeed, who will plead 
passion as an apology for their violence ; 
but one vice can never extenuate another, 
and it will not atone for our cruelty that 
it had ill-temper for its parent. He who 
reflects upon his own mistakes and misdo- 
| ings, will excuse the fault of a dumb creat- 

ure that has not his reason to direct it, 
and will learn patience, if only in pity to 
himself. Man is worse than the most 
venomous reptiles, or the most savage 
beast, if he maltreats the creatures which 
serve his needs, since no beast is under 
equal obligations to the animal world. 


DEATH IS NOT PAINFUL. 


Tue placid feelings which accompany 
natural death are known from the evidence 
| of multitudes, who have testified to their 
ease with their latest breath. The very 
pleasurable feelings which accompany 
drowning and hanging have been record- 
ed by numbers who have been recovered 
after consciousness had ceased. Death 
from cold we should suppose to be one of 
the worst forms in which the king of ter- 
rors could approach; but instead of the 
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frosty horrors we picture, the victim finds 
himself rocked at last into a soothing 
““T had treated,” says Dr. 
Kane, in his Arctic Explorations, * the 
sleepy comfort of freezing as something 
I had 
Two of 
our stoutest men came to me, begging 


slumber. 


like the embellishment of romance. 
evidence, now, to the contrary. 


permission to sleep ; ‘ they were not cold ; 
the wind did not enter them now; a little 
From this 
sleep, if they had been allowed to indulge 
in it, they would never have waked. ‘The 
pain was not in dying, but in the effort to 
avoid it; the descent to the grave was 


sleep was all they wanted.’” 


easy and grateful ; all the resolution was 
required to keep the steep and toilsome 
road which led back to life. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
JACOB—HIS EARLIER LIFE. 
Hq“ dreadful is this place! 


none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven! 


This is 





Such was 
Jacob’s exclamation at Bethel, formerly 
called Luz, the site of a city about eight 


miles north of Jerusalem. The exclama- 


tion was called forth by a remarkable 
dream, a wonderful with which 
God favored him; and here it is proper 
to meet a question which has often oc- 


vision 


curred to readers of the sacred volume. 


That question is, Why was it that, in the 
olden time, the Supreme Being took so 
many strange methods of making known 
his will to the of We 
hear nothing now of angelic visits, of rev- 


children men 2 


elations in visions of the night, of God’s 
fell re- 
peatedly upon the ears of patriarchs and 
prophets. And why not? 
Why do we not see the stars 
In | 


‘ ‘ | 
those early ages the Sun of righteousness 


audible voice from heaven, as it 


The answer 


iS easy. 


when the sun shines at noon-day? 


had not risen on our world. There was 


no revealed record of God's will—no Bible. 


But now we have the full-orbed splendors 
of his own revealed truth; and, for those | 
who seek to know and do their duty, there 
is no need of special visitations from on 
high. In the world’s twilight it was vast- 


ly different, and God spoke unto the chil- 


dreams and visions of the night. 


| 

| 

dren of men, as in the case before us, in 
Jacob, it is said, saw a ladder set upon | 


the earth, and the top of it reached to 
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heaven, and behold the angels of God as- 
cending and descending upon it; and the 
Lord stood above it and said, I am the 
Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the 
God of Isaae. 

The event is memorable not only on 
account of this remarkable but 
also, and especially, for the vow there 
made by Jacob, that henceforth the Lord 
should be his God. From that hour a 
remarkable change was wrought in his 
character. 


vision, 


His whole course of conduct 
is altered. He becomes a new creature, 
and thenceforth his 


with those of his father and his grand- 


name is associated 


father, and Jehovah styles himself the 
God of Jacob, as well as the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac. Let us 
briefly trace his history down to the inci- 
dent here referred to. 

He was born, according to the ecommon- 
ly received chronology, in the year from 
the creation, 2168. He was, as stated in 
iy, the of his 
mother, while his father was more partial 
to his brother Esau. 

The difference in the character of these 





a preceding ess favorite 





two brothers is discernible from their in- 
fancy. Esau was a hunter; bold, rash, 
and impetuous. Jacob was a shepherd ; 
Of the two, 


until grace changed the heart of the youn- 


cool, crafty, and industrious. 


ger, I rather prefer the character of Esau. 
There is an air of rough frankness about 
him that is certainly preferable to the sly 
cunning of Jacob. 

An incident that took place when they 
had grown up to manhood, affords an illus- 
tration of their peculiar dispositions. Esau 
had been out, probably on a hunting excur- 
His 


brother Jacob had been preparing savory 


sion, and returned faint and weary. 


food, pottage as it is called, and Esau, 
seeing it, requested as a favor a small 
will 
give it thee, says Jacob, on one condition. 
Sell me this day thy birthright; that is, 
the right which belongs to thee as the first- 
This right included several import- 
ant privileges, among which may be enu- 


portion to appease his hunger. I 


born. 


merated a double portion of the paternal 
property; and the priestly office, which, 
previous to the setting apart of one tribe 
for that purpose, devolved upon the first- 
born, or eldest son. “I'was an ungenerous 
request, an unbrotherly proposal, and is 


not of course recorded for imitation. And 


Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to 
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die: and what profit shall this birthright 


do to me? That is, not that he feared 
immediate death from starvation, for there 
was doubtless other food in the tent of his 
father; but as if he had said, I am daily 
exposed to die, liable at any moment to 
be cut off, in consequence of my precari- 
ous mode.-of life, and at best have but a 
short time to live. Give me therefore the 
pottage and take the birthright. And 
Jacob, with characteristic caution, re- 
quired of his brother an oath. Swear to 
me, said he, this day ; and he swore unto 
him, and he sold his birthright unto Jacob. 

To this act the apostle Paul evidently 
alludes when he applies to Esau the epi- 
thet profane. 
says he, any profane person, like Esau, 
who for one morsel of meat sold his birth- 
right, for ye know how that afterward, 
when he would have inherited the bless- 
ing, he was rejected: for he found no 
place of repentance, though he sought it 
A profane person, 
says Bush, is one who treats sacred things 
with irreligious contempt. Esau is 
termed because he practically despised and 
undervalued those inestimable spiritual 
privileges and blessings secured in tbe 
birthright. Had he disregarded only tem- 
poral benefits, he had been guilty indeed 
of egregious folly, but it would not have 
But now, by 
one rash act, prompted by the urgency of 
a fleshly appetite, he voluntarily renounced, 
and forfeited for himself and his posterity, 
all the precious prerogatives which flowed 
in the line of the covenant, and 
which ought to have been dearer to him 
than life itself. It was, as I have said, 
unkind in Jacob to take this advantage of 
his brother; he had seen, probably, the 
little value that Esau placed upon the 
spiritual blessings pertaining to the birth- 
right, and was therefore induced to offer 
in exchange for it so trifling a thing as a 
mess of pottage. It was like that spirit 
which too generally prevails among men 
at the present day, a desire to get good 
bargains ; to sell dear, to buy cheap; and 
to take advantage of the wants and neces- 
sities of our fellow-men. The conduct 
of Jacob forms, however, no excuse for 
that of Esau, who appears not to have 
regretted his folly. After eating and 


Lest there be among you, 


carefully with tears. 


so 


amounted to profaneness. 


down 


drinking, he went his way as if perfectly | 


satisfied with his bargain. 
Many are there who are ready to con- 


Vor. XIII.—4 


demn the foolish conduct of Esau, who 
nevertheless imitate his example, and act 
even worse thanhe did. The gratification 
of their desires must be had, at any price. 
Spiritual privileges are parted with for 
even less than a mess of pottage. Esau 


| sold his privileges for a momentary grati- 
fication of his appetite ; these for the same 


thing barter their hopes of heaven; he 
parted with his birthright for a trifle; for 
just such trifles they sell their souls. 
Charity, indeed, may find some palliation 
for Esau’s conduct ; he may have been to 
some extent ignorant of the value of his 
birthright ; but for us there is no such ex- 
cuse. We know full well the destiny of 
the soul, the cost of its redemption, the 
glory of its inheritance ; and there is an 
hour coming when Esau’s sale of his birth- 
right will appear a matter of very little 
moment, compared with daily barterings 
of which our world is full, and which 
prompted Christ to ask the fearful ques- 
tions: What is a man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? 
or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ? 

The next prominent event in the life of 
Esau is his marriage with two Canaanitish 
women, by which the peace of the family 
was disturbed ; for, says Moses, they were 
a grief of mind unto Isaac and Rebecca; 
and the Jerusalem Targum attributes to 
them, with great probability, the positive 
practice of idolatry. 
seems still to have been the father’s favor- 
ite, for Isaac being now an old man, and 
his evesight having failed him, so that he 
could not see, he called Esau, and said: 
Behold, now, I am old, I know not the 
day of my death. An expression indica- 
ting that he expected soon to die, although 
his life was prolonged upward of forty 
years after thisevent. I am probably near 
my end, and shall soon be taken away. 
Now therefore take, I pray thee, thy 
weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go 
out to the field, and take me some veni- 
son; and make me savory meat, such as 
I love, and bring it to me that I may eat, 
that my soul may bless thee before I die. 
His design evidently was to confer upon 
his favorite the right of primogeniture, the 
blessing which he had himself voluntarily 
relinquished to his younger brother. 
Isaac’s reason for sending him in the first 


Esau, nevertheless. 


‘place to take venison and prepare him 


savory food, is not obvious, but the sug- 
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gestion of a learned commentator (A. 
Clarke) deserves attention. He says 
that, as eating and drinking were used 
among the Asiatics on almost all religious 


occasions, it is reasonable to suppose that | 


something of this kind was essentially 
necessary on this occasion, and that Isaac 
could not convey the right till he had eat- 
en of the meat provided for the purpose 
by him who was to receive the blessing. 
Had Isaac forgotten that God had said, 
the elder shall serve the younger? or did 
he hope to turn aside the counsel of the 
Almighty? He surely must have remem- 
bered that by the decree of Heaven, he 
himself had been preferred to his elder 
brother, Ishmael ; and we look in vain for 
any reasonable excuse for his attempt to 
place his favorite Msau before him whom 
God had specially designated as heir to the 
promises. How different conduct 
from that of his father Abraham. When 
he was told that Isaac should inherit the 
and 


his 


promises, he bowed submissively, 
simply said, O that Ishmael might live 
before thee. But Isaac endeavors to nul- 
lify the decree of God, and the conversa- 
tion between the old man and his son was 
overheard by Rebecca, at whose instance 
Jacob, rightly named the supplanter, was 
induced, by deception, and fraud, and false- 
hood, to secure to himself the blessing. It 
was not without same struggles with his 
conscience that Jacob induced to 
comply with the proposal of his mother. 
Behold, says he, I shall seem to my father 


was 


as a deceiver; and I shall bring a curse | 


upon me, and not a blessing. Well might 
he fear acurse. It was written afterward 
in the law, ‘*‘Cursed be he that maketh 
the dlind to wander out of the way ;” and 
here we have the mother and the son con- 
spiring not merely to make the blind wan- 
der out of the way, but to impose upon a 
kind father and an affectionate husband, ap- 
parently upon his dying bed ; to take an 
ungenerous advantage of his blindness ; 
and all this is done with coolness and de- 
and well-dis- 
The sacred writer re- 


liberation, with falsehood 
sembled cunning. 
lates the circumstances, without any effort 
at concealment, or any attempt to palliate 
the conduct of the mother or the son; and 
this fact is evidence of his strict adherence 
to truth. Had his intention been to write 
a fiction, and to impose it on the world 


for truth, he would either have drawn a | 


vail entirely over these things, or offered 


excuses for this conduct in the man who, 
| in after ages, was regarded as one of the 
| fathers of his own people, and from whom 
| the [sraelites derived their name. 

it is remarkable, too, that Jaceb, while in 

| the first instance opposing the counsel of 
| his mother. does not appear to think of the 
sin he was about tocommit. His language 
is not like that of his son Joseph, in the 
hour of temptation: How shall I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God; 
but he fears lest his poor blind father 
should detect the fraud, and convert the 
expected blessing into a father’s curse. 
And his mother said unto him: Upon me 
be thy curse, my son. [| will run the risk, 
I will take the responsibility. Thus forti- 
fied and encouraged, Jacob complies with 
her direction: brings from the flock two 
young kids, which his mother prepares ; 
and being dressed in a suit of Esau’s rai- 
ment, makes his apperance before the bed- 
side of his father. Who art thou, is the 
inquiry of the old man; and Jacob said, I 
am Esau, thy first-born ; I have done as 
thou desired ; arise, I pray thee, sit, and 
/eat of my venison, that thy soul may 
bless me. 

Mark now, how the first step in sin pre- 
pares the way for another; and how al- 
most impossible it is for him who indulges 
in one deviation from the path of truth, to 
say, I will stop here, and go no further. 

| And Isaac said: How hast thou found it 

That was a question 
Jacob had not expected ; a question for 
which his mother had not prepared him. 
Had not his father been blind, he would 
have seen his son’s cheek suffused with 
crimson; and but for the infirmity of his 
age, he had detected the deceit in the 
faltering of those lips as they gave utter- 


so quickly, my son ? 


| 
ance to the monstrous falsehood : Because 


the Lord thy God brought it tome. And 
Isaac said: Art thou°my very son Esau? 
and Jacob, now grown bold, promptly 
answered, I am. And he drew near, and 
sealed his falsehood with a kiss. 

How vividly, in a few words, does the 
sacred penman bring this disgraceful scene 
There, upon his couch, 
old, blind, diseased, apparently dying, is 


before the eye. 


he whom we saw a while since in the vigor 
of youth, calmly awaiting death in obedi- 
That is his 
son, who, after his dissimulation and false- 
hood, stoops down and kisses his furrowed 
cheek. ‘The deception appears to have 


ence to the command of God. 
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been perfectly successful, and can be ac- | terness of his soul: Hast thou but one 


counted for only by referring to the infirm- 
ity and blindness of the father; diseased 
and hovering on the verge of the grave. 


Attempts have been made, I know, to 


excuse this conduct of Jacob on the ground 
that he had purchased the birthright, and 
that it was God’s intention that he should 
have it. Admitting both these facts they 
form no possible excuse for his unbrotherly 
conduct in making such a purchase, or his 
wicked dissimulation in imposing upon his 
father by fraud and falsehood. We have 
no apology for the profanity of Esau in 
despising his birthright or in parting with 
it for a momentary gratification, none for 
Rebecca in urging her son to deceive his 
father, none for Jacob in being led into 
such guilt even by a mother’s persuasion. 
The infinitely wise God could have brought 
ubout the accomplishment of his designs 
without their aid ; and in this matter, even 
in the most favorable light in which their 
conduct can be viewed, they incur that 
just condemnation which the apostle pro- 
nounces against those who do evil that 
good may come; a spirit very prevalent 
in the world, but utterly repugnant to the 
teaching of the Bible and the word of God. 
Of those who merely charged upon the 
apostles the doctrine that the end sancti- 
fies the means, Paul declares that their 
damnation is just. 

Jacob, having succeeded in his design, 
had scarcely left his father’s presence, and 
was probably rejoicing with his mother in 
his success, when Esau came in from his 
hunting. And he also made savory meat, 
and brought it unto his father, and said, 
Let my father arise and eat of his son’s 
venison, that thy soul may bless me. And 
Isaac, when made acquainted with the 
fraud which had been practiced upon him, 
trembled exceedingly. Overcome with 
astonishment at the baseness of his younger 
son, and at the same time unable to revoke 
the blessing which he had pronounced up- 
on him, he saw that his intention had been 
overruled by that God who had foretold, 
previous to the birth of the children, that 
the elder should serve the younger. 

The conduct of Esau on this occasion is 
very affecting, and we forget, for the mo- 
ment, his folly in parting with his birth- 
right, and are apt to overlook all his faults 
as we see the bold hunter shedding tears, 
for he lifted up his voice and wept; it is 
affecting, too, to hear him ery in the bit- 


| eth repentance. 





/ also, O my father. 


blessing, my father? bless me, even me, 
But his tears were 
unavailing, and his sorrow appears not to 
have been of that godly sort which work- 
He grieved not that he 
had sinned, nor lamented his own folly, 
but wept merely at the consequences thence 
resulting. His sorrow was like that of 
Judas, who betrayed his Saviour, when he 
saw the gulf into which he had plunged. 
It was rather for the effect than the cause. 
So, many a time and oft, the careless and 
stout-hearted sinner spends a long life in 
rejecting the invitations of his Saviour. 
Who so careless and gay as he, till at 
length death summons him, the grave opens 
before his filmy eye, and a yawning hell 
stands ready to receive him, and he—ts 
sorry. It is the sorrow of the world 
which, an apostle says, worketh death. 
The damned in hell are sorry. There is 
weeping, and lamentation, and woe in the 
caverns of despair. I mean not to imply 
by these remarks that Esau perished 
finally. I see a gleam of hope in his after 
life, and I trust that though he lost his 
birthright he saved his soul; but I have 
made these remarks to warn you against 
that fatal error of mistaking the sorrow 
of the world, which worketh death, for 
that godly sorrow which worketh repent- 
ance. 

That Esau’s sorrow at this time was 
such as | have alluded to is evident from the 
state of his heart as exemplified immedi- 
ately after. The days of mourning for my 
father are at hand, says he, then will I 
slay my brother Jacob. In other words, 
the old man is near his end, I will wait 
until he dies, then will I imbrue these 
hands in my brother’s blood. Whatever 
feelings of sympathy have been excited in 
our breasts for the defrauded and weeping 
Esau, they cannot but vanish when we be- 
hold him deliberately forming the plan for 
taking his brother's life, and apparently 
anxious for the old man’s death, that he may 


| wring with agony his mother’s heart by 


coolly butchering her beloved Jacob. He 
uttered his threats, it seems, openly. They 
were told to Rebecca, and now she begins 
to reap some of the consequences of her de- 
ceptive conduct. She is in constant fear 
lest her favorite shall be slain. Her life 
is disquieted with anxiety, and she dreads 
lest her lot be like that of our mother Eve 


| when death first entered our world—the 
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death of her son by his brother’s hand. | own children, and his favorite son was the 
Perfectly in character with her former | object of the hatred and envy of the rest, 


conduct she imposes again upon Isaac, and 
obtains his consent to send Jacob away 
from his father’s house, ostensibly that he 
may seek a wile from her kindred, but in 
reality that he may escape the vengeance 
of his brother. And now, says she to 
Jacob, thy brother Msau doth comfort him- 
self, purposing to kill thee ; now, therefore, 
my son, flee thou to Laban, my brother, to 
Haran, and tarry with him a few days, un- 
til thy brother’s anger turn away from thee, 
and he forget that which thou hast done to 
him ; then I will send and fetch thee home. 


and at length, when himself bowed down by 
the infirmities of age, he became the dupe 
of his own children, who deceived him into 
the belief that his beloved Joseph had been 


destroyed by wild beasts. 


Alas! the fond mother knew not that she | 


was sending off her son to see him no 
more. The few days which she designed 
him to spend with his uncle proved to be 
a period of twenty years, and long ere they 
elapsed the mother had, in all probability, 
In the 
mean time Esau married a wife from among 
He removed 


rendered up her account to God. 


the descendants of Ishmael. 
into a province of Arabia, called Edom, or 
ldumea, where he became rich in flocks 
and herds. His descendants extended 
themselves throughout Stony Arabia, and 





and occupied a region of country on the | 
south of Palestine, between the Dead Sea | 


and the Mediterranean. Between 
and the descendants of Jacob there were 
frequent and bloody wars, but the Edom- 
ites maintained their independence until 
the time of David, by whom they were 
completely conquered, and the prediction 
of Isaac verified. 

Although it is anticipating the future 
history of Jacob, which will come to be 


considered more in detail hereafter, I will | 


just now advert to the remarkable manner | 


in which the deceiver was himself deceived, 


and which could not fail to impress upon | 
his mind the righteous retributions of | 
Heaven for his unkind and unbrotherly 


conduct. In the first place, he was most 


egregiously imposed upon by his uncle | 
Laban, with reference to his wages and | 


the wife which had been promised him. 


With his uncle he spent twenty years of | 
his life in a state of toil and hardship, pa- | 


thetically described by himself when he 


says, the drought consumed him by day | 
and the frost by night, and sleep departed | 


from his eyes. His domestic fireside was 
afterward embittered by the jealousies and 


mutual hatred of Rachel and Leah. 


Con- | 
tinual animosities prevailed among his | 


them | 


But let us pursue his history. Being 
thus dismissed by his mother he goes forth 
from his home, and, probably for fear of 
Esau, hurries away secretly. Solitary 
and alone, with nothing but a staff to walk 
with, he pursues his way. ‘The journey 
before him is computed to have been some 
four hundred and fifty miles, and the reute 
lay through a dreary country, infested by 
savage and marauding tribes. An outcast 
and a fugitive, sad and bitter must have 
been his thoughts. His sin had found him 
He had time for reflection and for re- 
pentance, and although the fact is not dis- 


out. 


tinctly stated by the sacred writer, the re- 
sult, I think, was unfeigned humiliation, 
godly sorrow for his sins, and a sense of 
his heavenly Father's merciful forgiveness, 
I am led to this opinion by the fact that 
afterward a great change appears in his 
moral conduct, and the fruit being good I 
judge that the tree itself had also been 
made good. Further evidence of this fact 
is found also in the vision which he saw 
on his journey, and in the solemn vow 
which he then made himself 
henceforth to the service of God. When 
the sun was set, and the shades of night drew 
on, at the close probably of his second day's 


to devote 


journey, for he was now forty-eight miles 
trom home, under the open sky, as is still 
common in Eastern countries, and with a 
stone for his pillow, he betook himself to 
While thus sleeping he had that 
caused the ex- 
How dreadful 


rest. 
wonderful which 


clamation when he awoke: 


Vision 


is this place! 

The design of this most remarkable 
vision was, evidently, first to show unto 
Jacob, and through him to all succeeding 
generations, the intimate connection sub- 
sisting between heaven and earth. It was 
a visible manifestation and an affirmative 
answer of that question of the apostle rela- 
tive to the angels of God: Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
unto them who shall be heirs of salvation ? 
And from it may be deduced, by all God’s 
people, the assurance that in all circum- 
stances they may rely upon his protecting 
care. 
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But the vision may have had even a | 
higher meaning. Jesus Christ, it will be | 
remembered, in his interview with Na- | 
thaniel, alluded evidently to these ascend- | 
ing and descending angels which Jacob | 
saw. Hereafter ye shall see heaven open | 
and the angels of God ascending and de- | 
scending upon the Sonof man. By Jesus | 
Christ, while on the one hand God has | 
come down to man, on the other, also, man 
may ascend to God. 


in the fullness of time, declared, I am the 


way; I am the door; by me if any man | 


enter in he shall be saved. This being the 
glorious difference between the ladder 
which Jacob saw and the new and living 
way opened by Christ unto the holy of 
holies, that while by the former angels de- 
scended to earth, by the latter man ascends 
to heaven. 


THE PLANETARY WORLD. 
NE of the most curious and pleasing 
delusions to which the soul of man is 


in the habit of yielding itself during re- 
pose, is the frequent dream in which the 


sleeping individual fancies himself gifted 


with the power of flight. 
from the ground, as if in a buoyant medi- 


um, and glides without an effort through 


the scenes of an ever-varying panorama. 
He skims over the surface of azure seas; 
he traverses the glades of tropical forests, 
he passes within sight of Alpine chains 
of rock and mountain ; he leaves ordinary 
combinations of landscape behind him, and 
enters some valley whose paradisaical 
loveliness has no existing type among 
earthly realities. He even feels a semi- 
conscivusness that pictures of such sur- | 
passing beauty are but visions, after all ; 
and he makes an effort, in consequence, to 
prevent himself from waking to behold 
his homely chamber instead of the brilliant 
phantasms of his brain. It is a remark- 
able psychological fact, that the same 
identical scenes (which have no original 
type here below, from which they are 
copied) are visited in dreams by the same | 
person, after the lapse of days, months, 
and years. Landscape dreams cannot be 
evoked at will; they return spontane- | 
ously, depending probably on certain sim- | 
ilar conditions both of mind and body, | 
perhaps including the further circum- | 
stances of ventilation and bedding. But 


Jacob’s vision, then, | 
may be regarded as symbolical of him who, | 


He is uplifted | 


certain it is that their visits are ca- 
pricious and irregular; they come like 
shadows and so depart. 

It would be a delightful privilege were 
we able to command the visions of the 
night, and to treat ourselves to a specta- 
cle that should be interesting, instructive, 
or magnificent, at will. The nearest ap- 
proach to this intellectual indulgence is 
the perusal of some able book, which, by 
the power of its subject, and the magic of 
its style, carries off the mind to distant 
realms of space, and to far-removed epochs 
of time. One particular flying dream, 


| with which hundreds of men would be en- 


raptured, were they able to command it, 
is not a mere passing glance at things of 
the earth, or at details or combinations of 
things of earthly semblance, but a bird’s- 
eye view of celestial scenery, of groups 
of worlds and constellations, such as 
would serve to convey some imperfect 


| idea, less of planetary life or its minutie, 


confined in its compass and narrow in its 
scale, than of the grand plan and dispo- 
sition of this our corner of the universe. 
Let us try and soar, then, in waking spirit, 
since we cannot so compel our slumbering 
souls, and mount far, far above that tiny, 
microscopic bit of dust which the human 
race have entitled Earth 

Tiny and even microscopic it really is, 
by comparison, although it may boast a 
diameter of eight thousand miles, or there- 
abouts, either from pole to pole, or from 
the equatorial surface of one hemisphere 
to that of its antipodes on the hemisphere 
opposite. Jupiter alone is equal to thir- 
teen hundred Earths ; the Sun toa million 
four hundred thousand earths; Sirius to 
eleven millions two hundred thousand of 
the same. But all that enormous mass of 
matter is nothing, still, by comparison. 
Regard the firmament of heaven during 
any clear, cloudless, moonless night ; the 
deep-blue vault is scattered with stars, in 
number prodigious, wonderful. Who can 
tell their multitude? No man living; 
and it is probable that no man will ever 
live who can. For they are supposed to 
be infinite in number, absolutely without 
limit or end. More than twenty thousand 
stars are already registered in our cata- 
logues. William Herschell, while observ- 
ing certain portions uf the Milky Way, 
saw more than fifty thousand stars pass 
over the field of his telescope during a 
single hour, in a strip of sky only two de- 
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" , 
grees in breadth. Laplace admits that | 
/more than six years and a half after it 


there may exist ten thousand million 
stars; he might have ventured to guess 
as far as a million thousand million, 
and yet have remained within the truth. 
Put the sum of the bulk of all these 
together, and then say whether the earth 
is not a microscopic atom, in spite of our 
spelling her with a capital EK. 
der is, that the animaleules who creep 
over the surface of this insignificant par- 
ticle should be endowed with sufficient in- 
tellectual power to speculate on the na- 
ture of the sun and the arrangement of the 
universe. 

But human thought and imagination can 
easily conceive that, beyond the space ac- 
cessible to our eyes or our instruments, 
there exists space a hundred times, a thou- 
sand millions times larger than it, than the 
finite space which our finite organs and 
instruments are able to fathom. When 
once the mind has thus far climbed these 
lofty heights, whose utmost summit is in- 


The won- 


accessible to human understanding, these 
elevated regions, which are really the 
mountain-peaks of truth, it falls wonder- 


stricken and prostrate before the measure- | 


less power of Him who planned the uni- 
verse, wherein, boundless as it is, perfect 
order reigns from a past eternity to an 
eternity to come. 

Nothing, or next to nothing, is known 
of the physical constitution of the stars. 
There are stars which shine with white, 
bluish, yellowish, and reddish light respect- 
ively; there are single stars like our sun, 
and there are stars which go in pairs, and 


in threes, revolving round each other, or | 


rather round their common center of 
gravity, it is as if the earth and the moon 
were more nearly equal to each other in 
size, and shone with their own instead of 
with borrowed light. 

Astronomers have succeeded, by ingen- 
ious means, of whose correctness there is 


no reason to doubt, in determining the | 


distance of the nearest stars. The only 
way in which we can approach to a con- 
ception of that vast distance, is by making 
use of the rate at which light is transmit- 
ted, for the measurement of the interval 
between us and them. Now, light travels 
hundred and ninety-two thousand 
miles in a second of time, and it takes the 
nearest star more than six years and a 
half to send us its light; in other words, 
supposing that the star were utterly an- 


one 
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nihilated, we should continue to see it for 


had disappeared from its place in the 
heavens. This distance, reduced arith- 
metically to miles, becomes, a range of 
figures too long to make any clear impres- 
sion on the mind, so completely does it 
overstep our habitual range of numeration. 
Well, Herschel] believes that certain ne- 
bule must have taken as much as two 
million years to transmit us their feeble 
and cloudy light, so that what we see of 
them is probably their past history rather 
than their present state. And now an as- 
tounding, extreme idea, which stretches 
our thoughts in another direction, namely, 
that of infinite littleness. Monsieur F. 
Moigno (and others with him) surmises 
that, however great may be the density of 
either solid or fluid bodies, their ultimate 
and elementary atoms are as widely se- 
parated from each other, relatively to 
their size, as are the heavenly bodies in 
open space. 

In our flight through the starry firma- 
ment, it is natural that we should hover, 


| in fond contemplation, over our own home 


and birthplace, our solar system, our hab- 
itation, earth and her sister planets. 
There they cirele beneath us, shining orbs, 
all wheeling in one direction, though of 


| various magnitude and brightness, around 


their lordly master, the sun. Seen from 
the height at which we soar, allowing a 


| complete view at once of the central star 


and the planets in their orbits, the sun 
looks like a globe of fire some six and 


| twenty inches in diameter; mereury, his 


nearest attendant, is of the modest size of 
a grain of millet; next comes Venus, the 
size of pea; the earth is a little larger 
pea; Mars is a gvod-sized, nay, a large 
pin’s head. ‘The telescopic planets pro- 
duce a dazzling effect, like motes of dust 
dancing in the sunshine ; they amount to, 
at least, some fifty or sixty small grains 
of sand. Jupiter beams like a fine bright 
orange, while Saturn rivals the magnitude 
of a billiard-balb. Uranus resembles a 
phosphorescent cherry; Neptune might 
be taken for a still more faintly luminous 
plum. ‘The apparent distance between 
these revolving orbs may be measured by 
scores and hundreds of yards, while the 
constellations of fixed stars are outlying in 
space at such extremes distances, that no 
change in their aspect, no alteration in the 
perspective of their groups, is perceptible 
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to an ordinary observer, if we flit from the | that the sun is all over shining with light. 


planetary pea to the orange, or from the 
orange to the plum. In companionship 
with most of these are satellites or moons, 
whose dimensions are as variable as those 
of the planets themselves, though we 
know of no moon so small as many of the 
telescopic planets. Thus, Titan, Saturn’s 
sixth satellite in point of distance, dis- 
covered by Huygens, is much more bulky 
than Mercury, and only a trifle smaller 
than Mars. 

Let us cautiously (for fear of burning 
our wings) approach the common center 
and parent of our own planetary family, 
for the latest system of cosmogony makes 
him, materially, the father of us all. 
From his substance are believed to have 
been born, at the will of the Great Arti- 
ficer, planets, and from them their satel- 
lites ; from the sun, too, comets and aero- 
lites. As we draw near to the mighty 
luminary, we perceive black, angular, 
irregular spots, surrounded by a penum- 
bra or half-obscure fringe with radiating 
puckers, like those of a muslin frill. 
They contract and expand, opening and 
closing like the thunderclouds observed in 
a stormy sky. . Did we dare to venture 
nearer, we should find that these luminous 
and flickering stripes are the crests of 
immense waves of flame, or incandescent 
gas, agitated by the heavings and toss- 


ings to and fro of the solar atmosphere. 
But the portion of the sun’s dise which is 
exempt from spots is far from shining with 


uniform brilliancy. The ground of its 
pattern, to borrow a homely phrase, is 
thinly overspread with a multitude of little 
black spots or spores, which are in a state 
of continual change, as if curdled matter, 
or some chemical precipitate, were rising 
and sinking in a transparent fluid. We 
can almost see that an eddying luminous 
flood is intermingled and boiling up 
together with another non-luminous tide, 
without any actual mixture or combina- 
tion of the two taking place. 

When the Jesuit Scheiner first dis- 
covered the spots on the sun, he dared 
not publish his discovery, although he 
confided it to a few of his most intimate 
pupils. After repeated observations had 
removed all doubt as to their exist- 
ence, he consulted the provincial father of 
his order, a zealous peripatetic philoso- 
pher, who refused to believe in anything 
of the kind, because Aristotle had said 





‘*T have several times read my Aristotle,” 
he sagely observed, ‘* from beginning to 
end, and [ can assure you that he men- 
tions not a syallable about it. Go, my 
son; make yourself easy, and take it for 
certain that what you suppose to be spots 
on the sun are nothing but flaws in your 
glasses, or your eyes.” Scheiner obeyed 
his superior’s advice, said no more about 
the spots on the sun, and retired, after ad- 
mitting that his eyes must be in the wrong, 
and Aristotle in the right. But the spots 
on the sun were not to be so put down. 
A senator of Augsburg, named Veiser, 
who had heard whispers about the novel 
heresy, wrote to Galileo. The great as- 
tronomer replied that Scheiner's eyes were 
as good as need be, and that he himself 
had watched those spots for some time past. 

The size of these ever-changing spots 
is sometimes exceedingly great, covering a 
superficies several times larger than the 
whole surface of the earth, were it spread 
out flat, instead of being spherical. The 
first result of this discovery was the proof 
that the sun, which had always been re- 
garded as perfectly motionless in the 
midst of the universe, had a rotary move- 
ment on its own axis. By observing the 
time that each spot required to return to 
the same apparent position, it was found 
that the sun performed a complete revolu- 
tion in about five and twenty days and a 
half. Thus, the hour of a solar day, 
which day, however, can scarcely have an 
alternation of light and darkness, like 
ours, is equal to a whole terrestrial day 
and something more. The difference 
gives a slight idea of the relative magni- 
tude of the two respective globes ; time, 
or rather its means of measurement, 
bear here a certain proportion to space. 
The size of the sun is oppressive to think 
of. If we suppose the earth placed in the 
middle of the sun, like the kernel inside 
a peach, so that their two centers coin- 
cided, the entire orbit of the moon would 
lie within the solid body of the sun, about 
half way between the center and the sur- 
face. ‘To comprehend the truth, there- 
fore, we must conceive a spherical mass, 
whose radius stretches from the center of 
the earth to twice the distance of the 
moon. A vessel which circumnavigates 
the earth in three years, would require 
considerably more than the longest human 
life, namely, nearly three hundred years, 
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to perform a similar feat of navigation, if | 
sailing at the same rate, round the sun. 
The study, therefore, of solar geography, 
and anything like extensive solar travels, 
must be difficult undertakings for dwellers 
on the sun, unless their term of life is 
very much more extended than our own. 
After this, think of the magnitude of that 
magnificent luminary, the dogstar, which 


is calculated to be eight times as large as | 


the sun. 

Weight, or the force of gravity, is 
twenty-eight times as powerful at the sur- 
face of the sun as it is at the surface of 
the earth. A full-grown man, like one of | 
ourselves, if he fell on the sun, from a 
height eyual to his own stature, would be 
smashed as if he had thrown himself from | 
an earthly steeple. Elephants and rhino- 
ceroses, weighing twenty-eight times as 
much as they do in their terrestrial haunts, | 
would be immovable fixtures, their mus- 
cles would not serve to stir them, were 
ill-luck to convey them to a solar forest. 
A Daniel Lambert, sent to the sun for ex- 
hibition, would sink to the ground, and 
would be flattened and outspread by the 
force of his own weight, like a loose bag 
of quicksilver here. Supposing the exist- 
ence of a solar population, 2 
which is generally accepted, and on ra- 
tional grounds, at present, we must be- 
lieve them to be little fragile creatures, 
with frames of the utmost lightness and 


hypothesis | 


The only bodily constitution | 


suppleness. 
which seems possible under the conditions 
in which they are placed, is analogous to 
that with which popular imagination has | 
endowed the sylphs of the air, and the 
fairies of the wood ; they must be made up | 
of dew and vapor, held together by gos- | 
samer bones and cobweb muscles. 

The spots on the sun also led to the 
discovery of its physical constitution. It | 
was found by ingenious observations that 
those spots are nothing else than holes | 
through which the body itself of the lumi- 
nary is caught sight of. The sun, there- | 
fore, is composed of two very different 
materials, namely, the internal mass, which 
is a solid body, non-luminous, and black ; 
and a superficial envelope, which consists 
of a light stratum of inflamed substance, 
the star appears to derive its 
light-and-heat-giving power. An elastic 
fluid, elaborated on the dark surface of the 
sun, and floating upward through the 
luminous coat, would force it aside tem- 


whence 


| Boydell, in a fit of jealous rage. 
| friends defended him, successfully, on the 


| nature. 
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porarily, like the drawing back of a cur- 


| tain, and so produce the effect of spots. 


This notion gives two distinct atmospheres 
to envelop the interior globe of the sun. 
He rejoiceth as a giant to run his course, 
somewhere in the direction of the constel- 


| lation Hercules, and bedecks himself with 


light as it were with a garment. The 


| latest observations suggest the belief that 


the sun has not less than three distinct coats. 

The opinions of the learned on this cu- 
rious point have changed completely and 
rapidly. Toward the close of the last 


| century one Doctor Elliot was tried at 


the Old Bailey for the murder of one Miss 


His 


plea of madness ; they brought before the 
jury certain writings, in which the doctor 


| maintained that the light of the sun came 


from what he called a dense and universal 
aurora ; in short, an aurora borealis, which 
entirely surrounded the mass of the sun. 
He also endeavored to prove that the sun, 
in spite of the torrents of light and heat 
which it unceasingly pours over the plan- 
etary system, might still itself enjoy so 
moderate a temperature at its actual sur- 
face as to he habitable. A few years 
later William Herschell astonished the 


| world by adopting the criminal lunatic’s 


ideas. He declared that the matter which 


| Saae aay 
| causes the sun to shine is neither a liquid 
| nor an elastic fluid, but a stratum of phos- 


phorie clouds, floating in the sun’s trans- 
parent atmosphere. The lower atmos- 
phere is not luminous, but merely reflects 
the light of the upper one. Arago, by 
means of polariscopic experiments, has 
furnished what is considered proof that the 
luminous portion of the sun is of a gaseous 
Mr. Thomas Woods deduces, 
from photographic results, the probability 
that the nature of the sun is analogous to 


| that of flame, since their results are iden- 


tical. Each solar atmosphere, separated 
by a certain interval, is endowed with in- 
dependent movements. The thickness of 
the atmospheres is estimated at between 
two and three thousand miles. Modern 
science, which has swept the inhabitants 
of the moon into nothingness by the ever 


| increasing assurance that the moon has no 


respirable atmosphere, has given almost 
official authority to the fact that organized 
beings dwell on the surface of the sun, 
and exist unscorched by his ardent rays. 

Buffon’s cosmological theory, that a 
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comet, striking the sun obliquely, knocked 
off splashes of igneous matter of various 
dimensions, and so produced the planets 
and their satellites, has long fallen into 
disrepute ; and at the present day has re- 
ceived its death-blow, from the current 
belief that the mass of a comet is next to 
nothing. ‘To this succeeded the hypoth- 
esis of Laplace, who maintained that our 
whole solar system was once a vast rotary 
nebula, rarefied by excessive heat, and 
whose limits reached beyond the orbit of 
Neptune ; that the planets were formed by 
the process of cooling and condensation, 
at the successively-outward boundary of 
this fiery atmosphere, from zones of vapor 
that were thrown off from the plane of its 
equator, as they gradually hardened and 
contracted into smaller dimensions. Buf- 
fon and Laplace agree on one point; they 
both of them make the planets proceed 
from the sun. Every one is now of the 
same opinion in that respect. Nobody 


scarcely ventures to doubt that the earth 
is of igneous origin ; and the sun is the 
only known source of heat in our system. 
But now a bold philosopher, M. Boutigny, 
(d’Evreux,) who backs his theory by facts 


and experiments, holds that the planets 
are the direct and immediate offspring of 
the sun, without the intervention of a blow 
from a comet, or a condensation of the 
solar atmosphere. The satellites, being 
the children of the planets, are conse- 
quently the grandchildren of the sun by 
lineal descent. 

M. Boutigny considers the central sphere 
of the sun as a body in the spheroidal 
state, preserved from the action of its own 
blazing atmosphere by the property which 
it possesses of reflecting caloric. The 
entire sun has a movement of rotation on 
its axis, and every one of its atoms takes 
part in the same movement. Independent 
of this motion, the sun and every one of 
its molecules are animated by the vibratory 
motion observed in all bodies in the sphe- 
roidal state. And now, let us not forget 
the enormous volume of the sun; so great, 
that all the planets and their satellites put 
tegether scarcely make the six hundred 
and fiftieth part of it. These points laid 
down, what more is wanted to make the 
planets to be born of the sun? Nothing 
but vibrations of great force and ampli- 
tude, for the projection of a portion of the 
sun’s own substance beyond his incandes- 
cent or exterior atmosphere. Of this na- 





ture are the volcanic eruptions and the . 
earthquakes on our own globe, which are 
propagated by vibrations, waves, or undu- 
lations. The sun having a movement of 
rotation from west to east, everything which 
proceeds from the sun must have a rotary 
movement from west to east, and, moreover, 
a motion of progression in the same direc- 
tion. The satellites are also part and 
parcel of the sun, but subsequently shot 
into space by the explosive force of the 
planets around which they now revolve. 
The moon, for instance, is the daughter 
of the earth. Unless the tearing up, and 
the projection of a portion of our globe 
into open space, be admitted, it is impos- 
sible to explain satisfactorily the hollow- 
ing-out of the basins which contain the 
oceans; while it is naturally accounted 
for, by admitting the projection of the 
forty-ninth part (reckoning by bulk) of the 
earth’s substance, which cast-off portion 
now forms the lunar sphere. Such explo- 
sions are, doubtless, going on at the pres- 
ent day in other worlds. When the ex- 
plosions take place in a direction which is 
not far from perpendicular, the force which 
occasions them is combined with the cen- 
trifugal force, and the solar material may 
be projected in masses sufficiently consid- 
erable, and to distances sufficiently great, 
to form the planets of our system. On 
the other hand, when the explosions shoot 
out their charge in either of the other di- 
rections, the small masses which alone can 
be projected beyond the limits of the sun’s 
blazing atmosphere, are thereby destined 
to traverse the heavens in all directions, 
and become comets, aérolites, or asteroids, 
with orbits more or less elliptical, and 
sometimes even irregular, causing them to 
wander from system to system. 

Olbers was of opinion that the teles- 
copic planets were simply the remains of 
a former planet, which had burst into frag- 
ments. Arago favors this opinion, which 
receives a powerful corroboration from the 
strange fact related by Varro, which ap- 
pears to have occurred about eighteen 
and thirty-one years before the Christian 
era: ‘The planet Venus was seen to change 
its diameter, its color, its shape, and its 
course.” The doubling, or division of 
several comets, is a well-observed and 
well-proved phenomenon; but the most 
remarkable circumstance is the discovery, 
on the very same day of eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, in Europe and America 








. respectively, of a new satellite of Saturn, 
According to M. Boutigny’s ideas, this 
new satellite was discovered immediately 
after its birth, or projection; that is to 
say, that Saturn is still agitated by grand 
vibratory movements, in which the centri- 
fugal force predominates. It is scarcely 
possible to admit that Saturn, who has 
been constantly watched ever since the 
discovery of the last satellite but one, 
should have been able to hide from so 
many prying eyes the new-hatched bant- 
ling whose existence has been so recently 
signalized. 
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seek, the proudest human intellect is 
obliged at last to bow and worship before 
the incomprehensible power of the su- 
preme Governor of suns and worlds. All 
we know is, that before the mountains 


| were brought forth, or ever the earth and 


Aerolites are presumed to be shot out | 


from volcanoes in the sun, in a direction 
parallel or obliquely inclined to its axis of 
rotation. 
smallness of their size, and their property 
of being self-]Juminous, which is a property 
belonging exclusively to the sun. A me- 
teor has been seen to appear in the firma- 
ment, at a distance double that of the 
moon from the earth, and to direct its 
course toward our planet ; but on passing 
in the neighborhood of the moon, it de- 
scribed a curve convex to the earth, rushed 
Its 
luminosity was, therefore, not owing to any 
combustion in our atmosphere. Aerolites 
have been supposed to come from lunar 


toward the moon, and disappeared. 


volcanoes ; but the moon has never pos- 
sessed volcanoes, though she has mount- 
ains in plenty, and though she herself is 
of volcanic origin. 

To sumup. Planets, celestial meteors, 
and aerolites, are all the immediate off- 
spring of the sun, as satellites are the off- 
spring of their respective planets. Con- 


The opinion is confirmed by the | 


sequently, the matter of which our system | 


is composed, must be essentially of the 
same, or very similar nature, throughout. 


Gold in Venus would tally with gold in | 


Jupiter. Earthly ice would be homoge- 
neous with the ice of Saturn. 

But, if all the bodies of our planetary 
system are the progeny of the sun, whence 
comes the sun himself? From another 
much more voluminous sun, to whom ours 


the world were made, there was One who 
ruled from everlasting, and who will rule 
world without end. 


done i 
THE RATTLESNAKE. 

HIS reptile has long been known in 

parts of the far western United States 
under the odd name of Musical Jack, 
which, unexplained, is apt to mislead a 
novice, as if it indicated some feathered 
warbler in the woodlands, or some merry 
monkey, leaping, swinging, and grinning 
among the boughs. It once beguiled a 
hungry inexperienced traveler to taste a 
few slices of its flesh, served up as a fry, 
at a lone tavern on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. He sat down to sup with an ex- 
ploring party, accidentally encountered, 
well pleased to be invited, and satisfied 
with the savory aspect of their fare, till 
one of his hosts compassionately interrupt- 
ed further proceedings. ‘* Stop,” said he; 
‘** you, sir, have no idea, I presume, what 
you are eating; and since you are our 
guest for the time being, I think it but 
right that you should have no cause here- 
after to consider yourself imposed upon. 
The dish before you, which we familiarly 
call musical jack, is composed of rattle- 
snakes, which the hunter who accompanies 
us in our tour of exploration was so fortunate 
as to procure for us this afternoon. It is 
far from the first time that we have fared 
thus; and although our own hunter skinned, 
decapidated, and dressed the creatures, it 
was only through dint of coaxing that our 


| hostess was prevailed upon to lend her 


would be nothing but a planet, or a satel- | 


lite merely. And this other’sun? From 
a third, vaster still. And after that, what 
then? And again, what then? To what 
first commencement can we trace the life, 
the laws, and the movement, which the 
Eternal Almighty Ruler has ordained to 


exist throughout his universe? What- 


ever he may do, and wherever he may ' his aversion to such a supper. 


* Curi- 
osity has often prompted men to taste 
strange viands, and a clamorous appetite 
has disposed them to be little fastidious 
respecting the quality or the cooking. 
But the traveler was completely satisfied 
with the few morsels already taken, and 


frying-pan to so ‘ vile a purpose.’ 


| afterward warily examined all dishes of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dubious character, to assure himself that 
they were not rattlesnake cutlets, with 
the garniture of a taking aspect and a se- 
ducing name. 

We can sympathize with the traveler in 
But the 


























THE RATTLESNAKE. 


Spaniards, during their occupation of 
Louisiana, had more accommodating stom- | 
achs, and devoured the snake with such | 
gusto as to remind us of the old nursery | 
rhymes: 


And is not this a dainty dish 
To set before the king? 


The officers in garrison on the heights of 

Fort Adam were in the habit of giving 

premiums to the soldiers and Indians who | 
brought in the largest and fattest specimens | 
for their table, or, to use military phrase, 
appropriate in this instance, their mess. 
After being beheaded, untailed, and 
skinned, the snakes were suspended, so as 
to become entirely drained of blood. 
‘They were then cooked in various ways, 
and tasted very much like chickens; a 
fact for which we cannot personally vouch, 
but give upon report. The skins were 
tanned, and beautiful slippers were made 
with them, which retained all the varie- 
gated marks exhibited on the scales of the 
animal when alive. 

The rattle which the creature makes | 
with the scales of the tail when alarmed | 
or irritated, never betokens voluntary hos- 
tility, as far as man is concerned, but in- | 
evitable self-defense ; for the snake is al- | 
ways glad enough to get out of his way | 
and hide in any hole that may be at hand. 
When this is impossible, then he prepares | 
to give battle, and uses his tail as a kind 
of trumpet to proclaim intentions. Hence 
the sound is really a friendly intimation of 
danger ; as if it were said, previous to the 
intrusion of a bomb-shell, *‘ Have a care, 
sir ”—* Look alive ’—* You had better be 
off.” Woe be to the man who thereafter 
incautiously advances and is entirely de- 
fenseless ; for though rattlesnakes are 
readily disabled, they are very dangerous 
neighbors. A single smart blow with a 
thin stick will disjoint any part of the 
vertebra, after which they are compara- 
tively helpless. But if once bitten, or if 
the fangs in the slightest degree perforate 
the skin, life oozes out rapidly, unless the 
most vigorous remedial measures are very 
promptly adopted, such as cutting out the 
wounded part or scarifying it with fire. 

The reptile belongs exclusively to the 
New World, and chiefly to the northern | 
division ; but it has only a limited range | 
within it, and is no longer found in many 
localities of the United States where it | 
was formerly common, having been ex- | 


, 


| rocks, with swamps and marshes. 
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terminated by the warfare consequent 
on the intrusion of man into his haunts. 
It is not often found in the forests, but 
prefers the more open country, where 
there is long grass, bushes, stones, and 
In the 
early history of colonization by the whites, 
many a fatal accident occurred, before ex- 
perience had made known the habits of 
the animal, and taught the proper mode of 
proceeding when bitten by it. Nor has 
danger from this cause ceased to those 
who venture into wilds still in a state of 
nature. When at rest, the fangs with 
which the snake is armed, and from which 
the deadly venom is ejected, are laid along 
the jaw-bone. They are raised at pleas- 
ure, and are not used in the capture of 
prey, but only when inflicting a defensive 
wound. Darting forward in such cireum- 
stances about two thirds of its body toward 
its object, with the mouth open to its ut- 


| most stretch, and all the fangs erect, the 
| serpent sometimes strikes so violent a 


blow while attempting to bite, that persons 
who have experienced an attack have felt 
as if about to be thrown down. The fangs 
make their way into the flesh with perfect 
ease, even through tough leather cover- 
ings, and instantaneously infuse a greater 
or less quantity of venom, according as the 
animal is more or less irritated or alarmed. 
Audubon affirms that, when striking against 
any object, the venom will be sometimes 
ejected to a considerable distance. He 
saw one confined in a wire cage, when 
much enraged, strike against the bars so 
furiously, that the poison was sent several 
feet toward him. It appears that, if made 
to bite themselves, their own flesh affords 
no antidote, for they die in excruciating 
agonies. 

The native Indians entertain the belief 
that arrows dipped in rattlesnake venom 
will carry death for ages afterward. 
Though this is surmise merely, it is un- 
doubtedly true that its fatal property is re- 
tained for a considerable period. This 
appears from a series of curious and well- 
authenticated facts, which took place soon 


| after the commencement of the present 
| century, in a central part of the State of 


Pennsylvania. A farmer was so slightly 
bitten through the boot by a rattlesnake, 
as he was walking to view his ripening 
corn-fields, that the pain felt was thought 
by him to have been from the scratch of a 
thorn, not having seen nor heard the rep- 
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tile, as the encounter seems to have been | led them into the wilderness in the sum- 


too sudden for the creature to give the 
usual warning. On returning home he 
was taken violently ill, vomited with great 
pain, and died in a few hours. Twelve 
months afterward the eldest son tried on 
his father’s boots, and went to church in 
them at some distance. On going to bed 


at night, while drawing them off, he felt | 


slightly scratched on the leg, and rubbed 
the place with his hand. 
he awoke in great distress, complained of 
general giddiness, fainted frequently, and 


In a few hours | 


expired before any remedy could be ap- | 


plied with success. The cause of death 
in both cases remained unknown. In 
course of time his effects were disposed 
of, and a second son came into possession 
of the A 


elapsed before he wore thein. 


interval 


As he 


boots. considerable 


drew them off he felt a scratch, and men- | 


tioned the circumstance, when the widowed 
sister, being present, recollected that the 
same thing had happened to her husband 
on the like occasion. The youth went to 
bed, suffered, and died in the same way 
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mer months, uniformly adopted the practice 
of stuffing their boots and shoes—frequent- 
ly also their pockets—with white ash 
leaves as a security; and no instance, it 
was alleged, had ever been known of any 
person having been bitten who had used 
the precaution. This opinion was uni- 
versally held by the inhabitants throughout 
the State of Ohio half a century ago, when 
rattlesnakes were very numerous in that 
region. Often as such popular notions 
have been proved to be vulgar errors, the 
one in question seems to rest upon a valid 
foundation ; at least an experiment, tried 
by Judge Woodruff, is decisively in its 
favor. While upon a visit in Poland, in 
Ohio, he went with two companions to the 
Mahonning River, for the purpose of shoot- 
ing deer, at a place where they were in 
the habit of coming to it, to feed on the 
moss attached to the stones on the shoal 
The party took a station on an 
elevated part of the bank, fifteen or twenty 


water. 


| yards from the edge of the stream. 


that his father and brother had done be- | 


fore him. These three deaths, for which 


no one could account, being rumored 
through the country, a medical man from 
a distant town visited the family of the 
deceased, inquired into particulars, and 
pronounced the singular deaths to have 


been occasioned by venom. The boots 


were then produced, when he cut one of 


them open with care, and discovered the 
extreme point of the fang of a rattlesnake 
issuing from the leather, and assured the 
parties that this had done all the mischief. 
‘To prove this satisfactorily, he scratched 
the nose of a dog with it, and the animal 
There 
is some foundation, therefore, for the belief 
of the Indians in the permanent death- 
dealing property of the poison. 

It was long an article of popular faith, 


died in the course of a few hours. 


| smooth 


About an hour after the watch com- 
menced, instead of a deer, the party dis- 
covered a large rattlesnake, which, as it 
appeared, had left his den in the adjoining 
rocks, and was slowly advancing across a 
narrow sand-beach toward the 


water. Upon hearing voices, or from 


| some other cause, he stopped, and lay 


| stretched out with his head upon the 
ground. I occurred to the judge that an 


treated by the intelligent as a popular de- | 


lusion, that while the rattlesnake rushes 
to the onslaught with the fury of a fiend, 
the reptile will not attack at all if the 


leaves of the white ash (Frraxinus Ameri- 


cana) are in the way, and will unmistak- 
ably show the white feather, be unnerved 
and disarmed, if brought into close contact 
with them. Persons of good credit affirm 
that the snake was rarely, if ever, found 
on land where the ash 


white grows. 


Hunters, as well as others whose pursuits | 


opportunity now offered to try the virtues 
of the.white ash leaves. Requesting the 
gentleman to keep in his absence a watch 
over the reptile, he went immediately in 
search of the leaves, and soon procured 
with his hunting-knife a small white ash 
sapling eight or ten feet in length; and 
with a view to make the experiment more 
satisfactorily, he cut another sapling of 
the sugar-maple. With these wands he 
returned to the scene of action. “In 
order,” he observes, ‘‘ to cut off a retreat 
to his den, I approached the snake in his 
rear. As soon as I came within seven or 
eight feet of him, he quickly threw his 
body into a coil, elevated his head eight 
or ten inches, and, brandishing his tongue, 
gave note of preparation for the combat. 
I first presented to him the white-ash, 
placing the leaves upon hisbody. He in- 
stantly dropped his head to the ground, 
unfolded his coil, rolled over upon his 
back, writhed and twisted his whole body 
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into every form but that of a coil, and ap- | 


peared to be in great anguish. 


white-ash. The rattlesnake immediately 
righted, and placed himself in the same 
menacing attitude as before described. I 
now presented him with the sugar-maple. 
He lanced in a 
into a tuft of the leaves, and the next 
moment coiled and lanced again, darting 
his whole length at each effort with the 
swiftness of an arrow. After repeating 
this several times, I again presented to him 
the white ash. He instantly stretched 
himself out on his back, and writhed his 
body in the same manner as at the first ap- 
plication. It was then proposed to try 
what effect might be produced upon his 
temper and carriage by a little beating 
with the white ash. This was adminis- 
tered. But, instead of arousing him to re- 
sentment, it served only to increase his 
troubles. As the beating grew more se- 
vere, the snake frequently stuck his head 
into the sand as far as he could thrust it, 
seeming desirous to bore his way into the 
very earth, and rid himself of his unwel- 
come visitors. Being now convinced that 
the experiment was a satisfactory one, and 
fairly conducted on both sides, we deemed 
it ungenerous to take his life, after he had 
contributed so much to gratify our curi- 
osity ; and so we took our leave of the 
rattlesnake, with feelings as friendly at 
least as those with which we commenced 
our acquaintance with him, and left him at 
leisure to return to his den.” These de- 
tails are taken from a communication ad- 
dressed by Judge Woodruff to Professor 
Silliman. We have met with no additional 
information upon the point, and are bound 
to believe from the experiment, so strik- 
ingly corroborating a common opinion, that 
the leaves of the white ash are overpower- 
ingly obnoxious to the rattlesnake, perhaps 
by some peculiar odor affecting the nervous 
system. Evidently, the ‘ bush-master,” 
as he is also locally called, was completely 
mastered by a bush. 

The rattlesnake, like most of the serpent 
tribe, takes to the water freely, swims 
well, and can remain beneath the surface a 
considerable time, sufficient for the chase 
and capture of fish and bull-frogs. The 
‘**varmint” is also sharp-sighted, and will 
discern a vulture or forked-tail faleon pass- 
ing overhead, instantly moving through the 
grass to some place of concealment from 


Satisfied | 
with the trial thus far made, I laid by the | 


its winged enemies. While moving along, 
the head is often turned sideways; and a 
prying eye is directed to the trees, in 
search of bird-nests. During the winter, 


| the snakes are torpid, and lie singly or in 


moment, striking his head | 


company, closely coiled and stiff as a stone, 
in caves and holes, under logs of wood or 
the exposed roots of trees. All the facul- 
ties are then dormant, and virtually dead, 
for food has been found in the stomach un- 
digested, although weeks and months have 
elapsed since torpidity must have com- 
menced. But the rigid becomes flexible, 
the functions of nature proceed as if they 
had never been interrupted, and the won- 
derful spell of apparent death is dissolved, 
if removed to a warm situation. Placed 
before a wood fire upon the frozen ground, 
Jack slowly uncoils himself, raises his 
head, looks around in bewilderment, rattles 
his tail in alarm, and again coils to be ina 
position to resist an attack. But he is not 
anxious to make one; has no appetite for 
cold, breezy, and frosty weather, appears 
bent upon escaping to some place of refuge 
to resume torpidity, as if conscious of hav- 
ing been roused at an unseasonable hour— 
“You have waked me too soon, I must 
slumber again.” 

Nothing is more remarkable in the 
economy of these creatures than their 


| power of fasting, voluntarily practiced, 


without appearing to cause any change of 
temper or falling off in condition. A 
company of philosophers turned adrift ina 
boat without food would soon become in- 
clined to cannibalism; and a vegetarian 
could not omit his customary fare for a 
day, without missing the leeks, garlic, 
onions, melons, and cucumbers of Egypt. 
But the snake can proceed upon total ab- 
stinence principles for years, with refer- 
ence to solids and liquids, without apparent 
inconvenience, for all its movements, from 
the power of rattling to that of inflicting 
mortal wounds, are perfectly kept up. 
One, confined in a cage for three years, 
had frequently rats, young rabbits, and 
birds of various kinds put in, sometimes 
alive, and at other times dead, without 
their ever being touched. Not even a 
movement was made by the animal to ap- 
proach them, while the live quadrupeds 
and birds exhibited great symptoms of 
fear, and threw themselves violently in all 
directions about the cage, to effect their 
escape from a well-known enemy. It did 
not, however, increase in size, and after 
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the first season abandoned the operation 
of casting the skin. Probably this power 
of fasting is never voluntarily used when 
the animal is at liberty, but is the result 
of confinement. 
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With surprising quickness, rattlesnakes | 
; art 

hunt and secure their prey, capturing with 
little difficulty the agile squirrel, which in 


vain ascends to the tops of the highest 
trees to get out of the way of a foe com- 
monly classed with the creeping things of 
the earth. While lying on the ground to 
watch the habits of a bird which was new to 
him, Audubon heard a smart rustling in an 
adjoining thicket, from which a full grown 
gray squirrel bolted, and bounced off in a 
straight line, in leaps of several feet at a 
time. 
of the ordinary size, in hot pursuit, drawn 
apparently out to its full length, and sliding 
over the ground so rapidly, that in a few 
moments it seemed to gain sensibly upon 
The naturalist left off bird- 
watching to observe the singular chase. 


the squirrel. 


Making for a tree, the squirrel ascended 
to its topmost branches as nimbly as squir- 
rels are known to climb. The snake per- 
formed the same task at a considerably 
slower rate, yet still very fast, eyed at- 
tentively by the squirrel as he mounted 
When a few 


and approached. within 


Not far behind was a rattlesnake | 


yards, the latter leaped to another branch, 


and the snake followed by stretching out 


full two thirds of its body, while the re- | 


mainder secured it from falling. Passing 
thus from branch to branch with great ra- 
pidity, the squirrel went into several holes, 
but remained in none, knowing well that 
wherever its head could enter, the body 


At 


of the antagonist would be admitted. 


last, much exhausted and terrified, the pur- | 


sued took a desperate leap, and came to 
the earth, with legs 
utmost the 
snake dropped also, 


and tail spread to the 

fall. Instantly the 
and was within a few 
yards of the squirrel before the latter had 
begun to make off. 


to ease 


The chase again com- 
menced, but before the squirrel could gain 
another tree, the snake seized it by the 
back, near the head, and soon rolled about 
it in such a way that, though the cries of 
the victim were heard, scarcely any portion 
of its body could be seen. So completely 
absorbed was the snake with its ultimate 
object, that no attention was paid to the 
naturalist, who watched at leisure the 
whole process of uncoiling and swallowing 
Plainly, a little knewledce of 


the prey. 





the natural history of the reptile would be 
of high service to squirrels in the like ex- 
tremity, who might save themselves by 
taking to the white ash-tree for a refuge, 
instead of the oak, the beach, or the pine. 


7. moe 


THE DEATH OF DUPUYTREN. 
UPUYTREN, the celebrated French 


surgeon, was eminently a man of ac- 
tion; in him one had far less to admire 
the genius for inventing theories than the 
facility he possessed for their application. 
The wonderful knowledge he displayed in 
the management of the gravest cases, his 
unbounded resources in the midst of the 
most desperate complications, the admira- 
ble promptitude which enabled him at one 
glance to understand the state of his pa- 
tient, the infallibility of his judgment and 
the unerring sureness of his hand, made 
him the greatest practician in a science 
where theory and science are on an equa) 
footing. 

One could imagine that the character 
of such a man would be, of necessity, ma- 
terially influenced by the special nature of 
the work te which his genius destined 
him. He who every day held in his pow- 
erful hands the lives of so many men, and 
whose condemnations to death were with- 
out appeal—he could not look with much 
consideration upon the poor and pitiable 
humanity that he had studied so closely, 
and found so frail and imperfect. Be- 
sides, after long acquaintance with suffer- 
ing, the heart becomes hardened to the 
sight of it; and for those remarkable men 
who take such an elevated view of their 
profession—for those mighty masters of 
science—the lives of isolated individuals 
can often only be regarded in the light in 
which a general sees his soldiers, sacri- 
ficing coolly some, when oceasion requires, 
for the advantage of the many. 

Notwithstanding the respect due to so 
great a name, it must be acknowledged 
that, more perhaps than any other, Dupuy- 
tren accustomed himself to look upon life 
with a profound and sad disdain. His 
character was cold, unbending, and des- 
The same severe and pitiless in- 
flexibility which made his pupils and sub- 
ordinates at the hospital tremble in his 
presence, he carried with him in his inter- 
course with the world. The most terrible 
anecdotes are popularly related, of the soy- 
ercign contempt in which he held human 


potie. 
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life. He often gave umbrage to his broth- | impossible not to be attracted toward him, 


ers in the profession by his overbearing | 


pride and desire for rule. And when 
Messrs. Orfila, Larreye, Pariset, Bouil- 
land, Royer-Collard, ete., pronounced 
their magnificent orations over his tomb, 
designating him as the “ father of modern 
. surgery,” not one dared to go further, and 


| 


| 


| suit of black. 


not to feel a desire to love him. In his 
right hand he held a walking-stick, and 
his little body was rigorously attired in a 
On taking off his hat he 


| disclosed the shaven crown of a priest. 


bestow upon him those ready-made eulo- | 
| asked, roughly. 


gies, applied upon nearly all occasions, 
of the private virtues, love of his fellow- 


creatures, clevated feeling of humanity, | 


etc., of the deceased. 
regretted, but he was not wept. Pushing 
his doctrine of the real and positive to 
their utmost limits, Dupuytren furiously 
combated all that he called speculative 
Utopias, under whatever form he found 
them. 

Few men passed a life of such inces- 
sant labor as Dupuytren; he was indefat- 
igable. Winter and summer he rose at 
five ; at seven he was already in the hos- 
pital, which he did not leave until eleven ; 
then he went his round of visits, returning 
home at a certain hour to receive the pa- 
tients who came to consult him; these 
were so numerous, that although he dis- 
missed them with almost brutal rapidity, 
he was frequently detained till after night- 
fall. 

One day that these consultations had 
been prolonged to even a later hour than 
usual, Dupuytren, exhausted by fatigue, 
was about to take some repose, when yet 
another visitor presented himself at the 
door of his study. It was an old man of 
very diminutive figure, but whose precise 
age it would have been difficult to guess, 
fur his round and ruddy face, on which the 
razor certainly had never had occasion to 
pass, was dimpled and almost infantine in 
expression. When younger he must have 
recalled to mind that type of fat-cheeked 
cherubim, whose heads, set in a pair of 
white float in popish pictures 
around the glory of the Virgin Mary. 
In the midst of a quantity of slightly- 


wings, 


Dupuytren was | 


| artery. 
several places. 


Dupuytren fixed a stern and icy glance 
upon him. 

““What is the matter with you?” he 

“Doctor,” replied the priest gently, 
‘excuse me that I seat myself; my poor 
limbs are getting rather aged. ‘Two years 
ago I had a swelling in my neck; the 
medical officer of the village of which I 
am curé told me at first it was not any- 
thing of consequence ; but it went on get- 
ting worse, until at the end of five months 
the abscess broke of itself. I kept my 
bed a long time without finding it do me 
any good, and then I was obliged to get 
up and go about, for I have four villages 
in my charge, and—” 

‘“* Show me your neck.” 

* This is the place, doctor,” said he, 
turning his neck toward him. Dupuy- 
tren examined it attentively. It was an 
abscess of the under maxillary gland, com- 
plicated by an aneurism of the carotid 
The wound was gangrened in 
It was such a terrible 
case that Dupuytren was quite astonished 
to see the sufferer able to stand before 
him. He pressed the wound open to ex- 


| amine it thoroughly, causing pain enough 


to make a man faint; but the patient did 
not even wince under it. When this scruti- 
ny was finished, Dupuytren, who held the 
little priest’s head between his hands, 
turned it roughly round, and looking him 
in the face said, with a sinister tone of 
voice : 

‘* Well, Monsieur l’Abbé, there is no 


_help for you; with such a wound you 


must die !” 
Without uttering a word, the priest took 


| up his bindings, and began arranging them 


| 


indented wrinkles stood out a small, finely- | 


chiseled aquiline nose, and a little mouth. 


His hands and feet, like his whole person, | 


were in miniature. In his blue eyes, in 
the expression of his face, in his move- 
ments, there was a gentle timidity, an air 
of exquisite goodness delightful to behold. 


| about his neck ; when this was done he 


drew a five-frane piece, wrapped in paper, 
from his pocket, and, placing it the man- 
tlepiece, said, with the sweetest possible 
sinile : 

‘*T am not rich, doctor, and my poor are 


| very poor ; forgive me that I am unable to 


The very sight of the calm and peaceful | 


countenance of this little old man seemed 
to make one better and nobler. It was 


pay more liberally for consulting Dr. Du- 
puytren. I am happy to have had your 
opinion on my case ; at least, now I shall 
be prepared for what awaits me. You 
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might, perhaps,” he continued, with a still | 
softer expression, ‘** have told me this great 
news with a little more precaution. I am | 
sixty-five; and at my age one wishes so, 
sometimes, tolive! But I bear you no ill- | 
will; your intelligence did not surprise me ;; | 
I have been looking forward to be told this | 
for a long while. Adieu, doctor! I shall 
go home to my parsonage to die!” And 
he went out. 

Dupuytren, who had never taken his 
eyes off him, remained for a few moments 
absorbed in thought. This soul of iron, 
this mighty genius, was utterly subdued 
by the simple words of a poor old man, 
whom he had held, weak and suffering, 
in his huge grasp, thinking to overcome 
him utterly by his terrible communication. 
But in the frail and delicate body there 
beat a heart that was firmer than his own, 
a stronger and more determined will than | 
even he possessed. He had met with his 
superior. 

Suddenly he rushed out on the stair- 
Perhaps he would not yet believe 
himself vanquished. ‘The little priest was 
slowly descending the stairs, supporting 


case. 


himself by the balusters. 

** Monsieur l’Abbeé,” cried the doctor to 
him; ‘* will you come up again?” 

The priest did so. 

“There may, perhaps, be a possibility 
of saving you, if you are willing to let me 
perform an operation on you.” 

*“*My good doctor,” cried the abbé, 
hastily putting down his hat and stick, 
“that is the very thing I came to Paris 
for; Operate, operate as much as you 
will!” 

* But it is by no means sure that this 
will save you, and the operation will be 
long and very painful.” 

**O, never mind that, doctor! I will en- 
dure all that is necessary.” 

* Well! go then to the Hotel Dieu, in 
the St. Agnes’s ward; you wil! be quite 
comfortable there; the good sisters will 
not let you want for anything. You will 
rest yourself well to-night and to-morrow ; 
and then, after to-morrow-——” 

‘Very good, doctor; I am infinitely 
obliged to you.” 

Dupuytren wrote a few words, which 
he gave to the abbe, who immediately pro- 
ceeded with it to the hospital. 
was overwhelmed with attentions from the 


There he 


whole community, and was soon com- | 
fortably installed in.a clean and pretty bed. | 
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The next day but one the five to six 
hundred students that regularly attended 
the doctor in his visits through the hos- 
pital, were scarcely assembled when Du- 
puytren arrived. He went at once to the 
bed that was occupied by the abbé, fol- 
lowed by this imposing cortége, and the 
operation was commenced. It was one 


| of the most painful that can be conceived, 


and lasted twenty-five minutes, during 
which Dupuytren had used, in turn, the 
knife, the and the but 
the patient had not so much as frowned 
under the torture. Only, when all around 
drew a long breath of relief simultaneous- 
ly, and Dupuytren said to him, “It is 
the abbé looked rather pale. 


Scissors, Saw ; 


over!” 

Dupuytren himself dressed the wound 

“T think now,” he said kindly, ‘all 
Did you suffer very much ?” 

‘IT tried to think of something else,” 
was the reply, and then his eyes closed. 

Dupuytren gazed at him intently for a 
minute, drew the curtains round the bed, 
and went to his other patients. 

The priest was saved. 

Fach morning when Dupuytren arrived, 
contrary to his usual custom, he passed 
by all the first beds, and began his visits 
by his favorite patient. 
the little abbé was able to get up and 


will go well. 


Later on, when 


move about, Dupuytren would return to 
him, after he had been the round of the 
hospital, and taking his arm in his, and 
accommodating his steps to those of the 
convalescent, would make the tour of the 
ward with him. 

For those who knew the harsh indiffer- 
ence with which Dupuytren was accus- 
tomed to treat his patients, this change 
of conduct was inexplicable. When the 
abbé was at length able to travel, he took 
leave of the good sisters and the doctor, 
and returned to his anxious parishioners. 

Some months afterward, Dupuytren, on 
arriving morning. as usual, at the 
Hotel Dieu, was surprised to find the 
little priest waiting for him in the St. 


one 


Agnes ward. As before, he was dressed 
entirely in black, but his clothes were 
covered with dust, and his large buckled 
shoes were quite white; he appeared to 
On 
his arm was a large osier basket, with the 
lid firmly fastened down, though it allowed 
a few ends of straw to peep out. The 
doctor received him with the greatest cor- 
diality, and, after inquiring if the opera- 


have made a long journey on foot. 
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tion had not any bad consequence, asked 
him what had brought him again to 
Paris. 

‘“‘ Doctor,” replied the priest, ‘‘ to-day 
is the anniversary of the one on which you 
performed the operation on me. I could 
not let the sixth of May pass without com- 
ing to see you, and [ thought I might 
bring you a little present. Here are two 
fine fowls from my hen-roost, and some 
pears from my garden, such as you cannot 
find in Paris. You must promise me to 
taste them—will you net!” 

Dupuytren pressed his hand affection- 
ately. 
man remain to dine with him; but this, 
much to his regret, he declared he could 
not do, for his minutes were counted, and 
he was compelled to return immediately. 

For two years longer, on each sixth of 
May, this visit was repeated, and the same 
present brought to Dupuytren, who expe- 
rienced a singular emotion each time that 
he welcomed the little priest. 

It was at this period that the doctor felt 
the first attacks of a disease before which 
all his science, great as it was, was com- 
pelled to give way, defeated. The whole 
body of the Faculty counseled his proceed- 
ing to Italy, which he did, though without 
any hope of being restored. However, 
on his return to France, in March, 1834, 
his health seemed to be considerably im- 
proved, but Dupuytren himself felt the 
improvement was in appearance only. 
He knew that he was dying ; he had eal- 
culated the number of days that remained 
to him. 

In proportion as he approached the 


grave his character became even less 


expansive than before, and his manner | 
| the iron and copper regions of the upper 


more somber and stern. But, perhaps, in 


his last sad hours, when he was brought | 


face to face with death, this moral soli- 
tude, this complete isolation that he had 
so cruelly prepared for himself, gave him 
a solemn warning, and one not to be dis- 
regarded. 

All at once he called M., his adopted 
son, who was watching in a cabinet lead- 
ing from the doctor's room. 

**M.,” said he, “ write: 

“To the Curé of the Parish of 
Nemours, (Seine-et-Marne,) 


» near 


“*My dear abbé—The doctor, in his turn, re- 
quires your aid, Come quickly, or you may be 
too late. “Your friend, 

“ DupuyTREN.” 


Vou. XIIT.—5 


He wished to make the good old | 


| immense and 








The good priest delayed not a moment 
on receipt of this. On his arrival he re- 
mained closeted with Dupuytren for a long 
time. None ever knew what passed be- 
tween them; but when the abbé left the 
dying man’s room his eyes were moist- 
ened, and his countenance beamed with 
pious exultation. 

The next morning Dupuytren sent for 
the Archbishop of Paris. It was the 8th 
of February, 1835. 
tren expired. 

From early morning, on the day of the 
funeral, the sky was covered with dull 
gray clouds. A fine and incessant rain, 
mingled with snow, descended upon the 
silent crowd that filled, to 
encumbrance, the Place of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, and the vast court-yard of the 
house of mourning. ‘The church of St. 
Eustache was scarcely large enough to 
contain the funeral cortége. 

When the funeral service was concluded, 
the doctor’s pupils carried the coffin on 
their shoulders to the cemetery. 

The little priest followed the procession 
weeping. 


On that day Dupuy- 


INCIDENTS OF A VOYAGE ON LAKE 
SUPERIOR. 


T the time of our visit to Lake Supe- 
JX. rior, there were but two small steamers 
plying upon its waters, used for the trans- 
portation of ore, and very ill adapted for 
passengers not inclined to “rough it.” 
On one of these, the Manhattan, our little 
party stowed itself, regardless of cleanli- 
ness and comfort, in the desire to traverse 
the mighty fresh-water sea, and to visit 


districts of the Lake. It was a sultry 
evening when we went on board, and the 
little steamer had not proceeded many 
miles when the heavens lowered and closed 


| around us ; the lightning gleamed and the 


thunder roared, and such a storm came on 
as none among us had ever seen before. 
For a while the Manhattan fussed and 
bustled through it, till night came on, and 
the prudent captain ran. into a creek to 
await the return of daylight. How the 
lightning gleamed, and quivered, and play- 
ed across the heavens and over the waters 
without a moment’s intermission, while 
the thunder boomed and roared till we 
were almost deafened with the concussion ! 
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About midnight the storm ceased, and by 
daybreak we were once more steaming 
away for the upper end of the lake: 


“ Westward by the big sea-water 
Came unto the rocky headlands, 
To the pictured rocks of sandstone 
Looking over lake and landscape ;’ 


9 


and thence on to “Isle Royale, 
the steamer again halted for the night. 
Among the passengers on board was an 
elderly, stern-looking, iron-gray man, who 


held himself aloof from the company, ex- | 


changing only now and then a few words 
with the captain or pilot. This man’s 
history was singular; some thirty years 
before he had come from the State of New 
York to settle “* out West,” bringing with 
him a young wife. After various unsatis- 
factory attempts at locating himself, he 
finally purchased a farm on Isle Royale, 
and settled down in a mode of life lonely 
enough under ordinary circumstances, but 
rendered doubly so in this instance by the 
severity of the winters, which cuts off all 
communication from the main land for six 
or eight months out of the year. Here 
our silent friend had brought up a family 
consisting of two sons and two daughters ; 
the cultivation of his farm, and the supply 
of steamboats with wood, having furnished 
the means of existence. For thirty long 
years he had seen neither kith nor kin, and 
by degrees had ceased to keep up any 
communication with family or friends ; so 
that it was by mere chance he had heard 
a few years before that his only sister 
was living in the city of New York, in any- 
thing but affluent circumstances. Our 
friend, it appeared, took steps to assure 
himself of the fact; and from that time 
made regular remittances, which added not 
a little to the comfort of the old lady. Her 
gratitude for this substantial evidence of 
fraternal affection by degrees touched the 
heart of our recluse, till, in the spring just 
past, he resolved to go on to New York 
and see the only relative of whose exist- 
ence he knew. For nearly thirty years 
he had searcely ever quitted his island, 
never save on short visits of necessity or 
business to the main land adjoining. But 
forth he set in sarch of his sister, jour- 
neyed by water and land, reached the city 
of New York, sought and found her out, 
introduced himself to her as the intimate 
friend of her brother, told her, in this 
character, of his own doings and desire to 
see her once more vefore he died, remit- 


ted money on account of the brother, re- 
mained an hour or so in friendly conversa- 
tion, but without any recognition on the 
| part of the sister that the long-lost brother 
was before her ; and so parted from her in 
silence as to their relationship, and betook 
himself back to his island as he had come. 





where | 


It was on his return from this fruitless 
visit that we saw him; a stern-looking, 
| silent, iron-gray man; but who shall de- 
| cide on the feeling within ? 

Evening fell thus suddenly upon us, as 
we landed at Isle Royale to enjoy a stroll 
while the boat took in wood and made all 
snug for the night. Our footsteps wan- 
dered unwittingly in the direction of the 
house, where we found a_neat-looking 
elderly woman standing at the door, who 
kindly bade us enter. The door opened 
into a large and lofty room, with white- 
washed beams and rafters; a small fire 
burned in the grate, and a long, thin, yel- 
low, home-made candle cast a dim and 
ghastly light on the surrounding objects. 
As we stood around the table, invited by 
our hostess to partake of such cheer as she 
had, my friend’s ear was attracted by a 
low moaning sound in a dark and distant 
corner. Passing her arm quietly through 
mine, we stole gently toward it, expecting 
to find some * sick” person or child. Judge 
our amazement and horror when by the 
faint light we discerned, on a low pallet- 
bed, a poor misshapen human being, with 
a hairy head, which looked in the gloam- 
ing like the head of a horse, kneeling on 
all-fours, and swaying itself backward and 
forward to the low 
which had attracted my friend’s attention. 
Quietly as we had withdrawn from the 
circle, not wishing to attract the attention 
of the rest to the supposed invalid, the 
mother’s quick eye had observed us ; and, 
as we turned, she stood behind us. 

“You have found my poor child,” said 
she; ‘‘ he is sixteen years old, and ever 
since he was born he has been like this. 
It has almost driven me crazy; here, in 
this lonely place, the sound is never out 
of my ears ; and yet, poor thing, I cannot 
bear to part from him.” 

She said no more; but stepped quietly 
to the low bed, laid her hand on the af- 
flicted creature, and murmured a few 
words, which seemed for the moment to 
soothe. We turned away, with hearts too 
full for expressions of sympathy or con- 
| dolence, and left the mother to that ‘ bit- 


monotonous sound 
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terness of heart with which,” as with its 
joy, ‘‘ the stranger intermeddleth not.” 

A stormy gusty morning dawned upon 
us. At daybreak the boat started, and by 
the time we were dressed and on deck 
the motion was anything but agreeable. 
My friend, a bad sailor, objected strongly 
to the pursuit of pleasure under such diffi- 
culties ; so we held a council, and as the 
weather looked threatening, and one after 
another of the party changed color sus- 
piciously, it was resolved to request the 
captain to land us at the first place which 
held out promise of food and shelter. We 
received for reply, that no such place was 
to be found; that we must go on with the 
boat, and content ourselves with knowing, 
that if the storm grew bad we should run 
for shelter into some creek, and wait till it 
was over. One hour, two hours passed, 
the weather was néither better nor worse. 
Matters, however, had not remained sta- 
tionary with some of our party, my friend 
among the number; and as the steamer 
was now inaking for a landing where a 
few log-huts presented themselves to view, 
as the nucleus for some future village or 
town, it was unanimously decided that 
land there we would. The captain op- 
posed, but we insisted; and as a boat 
came alongside, we asked for ourselves if 
food and lodging could be had for a few 
days. A moment’s pause, and then a long 
lanky individual, with sandy beard and 
whiskers, and trowsers to match—* Cali- 
fornia mixture,” as it is facetiously called, 
in allusion to its color—shouted back : “ I 
guess I can fix you, if you don’t mind 
roughing it a bit.” 

No second invitation was needed ; only 
too glad to escape the horrors of sea- 
sickness, into the boat we stepped, the 
carpet-bags were lowered after us, and 
the captain shouted at parting: ‘ Look 
sharp now, Sunday at noon I shall be back, 
and if you arn’t ready to the moment I 
shan’t wait. But I guess you'll be look- 
ing out for me long afore that.” 

The steamer departed to renew its 
game of pitch and toss, while we landed 
at a rough wooden jetty, built out a few 
yards from the sandy shore. The water 
on either side of this jetty was clear as 
crystal ; and as we looked into it we saw 
myriads of fish, large and small, disporting 
themselves within it. Such brilliant pel- 
lucid water I have seen nowhere else. 
While we thus amused ourselves watching 





the fish, our friend of the sandy hair and 
nether garments shouldered the bags and 
bade us follow. We were eight in num- 
ber: my friend and myself and our maid ; 
two young ladies from Ohio, sisters ; their 
brother and their brother's friend ; and a 
lad, the nephew of my friend. We fol- 
lowed our leader up a loose sandy ascent 
and into a log-hut divided into two com- 
partments, but destitute of chair, table, or 
bed. Four walls and a roof there were, 
but that was all. The man flung the bags 
down on the rough floor, and said lacon- 
ically: “ This is where I reckon to fix 
you.” 

We looked around, and suggested, as a 
slight difficulty, the absence of beds and 
furniture of every kind. Our yellow friend 
deliberately wiped the moisture from his 
brow with his shirt-sleeve, and following 
the direction of our eyes, said shortly : 

‘“* Beds will be here before night; 1] 
calculate the women-folk will sleep here, 
and the men will be stowed away there,” 
pointing to the inner compartment, which 
was nothing more than a large cupboard, 
with no outer window or door, and sepa- 
rated only from the apartment allotted to 
us by a partition extending two thirds of 
the way, and a huge doorless frame. 
““ Now,” said our friend, “ dinner will be 
ready in half an hour; venison cutlets and 
lake salmon ; and if that arn’t good enough 
for any one, why, it’s a pity, that’s all ;” 
and so saying, he turned on his heel and 
departed. 

We looked from one to the other, shrug- 
ged our shoulders in silence, then con- 
gratulated ourselves that we were, at all 
events, on terra firma, and determined to 
make the best of the circumstances. This 
was Thursday noon, and Sunday the steam- 
er was to take us up on her way down the 
lake to Sault St. Marie. Three days 
would soon come to a close; and mean- 
while we had an opportunity of trying 
what life in a log-hut meant. So we sal- 
lied forth from the comfortless cabin, and 
whiled away the half hour before dinner 
under a clump of pine-trees in front of 
our habitation. Having done justice to 
our host’s salmon and venison, we strolled 
away into the woods. Very wild and 
thick and tangled they were, and only for 
a short distance did the clearing extend. 
Here and there we came on the birch- 
bark wigwam of an Indian, into one of 
which a smiling and rather handsome 
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young woman invited us by means of 
signs and a few words of broken and al- 
most unintelligible Canadian French. The 
fioor of this wigwara was carpeted with 
fresh-cut branches of arbor vite, which 


sent up a delicious aromatic fragrance as | 


The clouds 
had disappeared, and the hot sun rendered 
the shade and fragrance of this dandy 
wigwam very grateful. The Indian girl 
amused herself by examining our dress, 
trinkets, etc., and entertained us by her 
animated countenance and gestures. Pleas- 


we stood and laid upon them. 


antly enough the afternoon passed. In 
the cool of the evening, as we wended our 
way back to our quarters, a sudden and 
startled exclamation from one of the sis- 
ters brought us all to a stand-still. She 
had felt something tickling her neck, put 
up her hand to ascertain or remove the 
cause, and brought it away covered with 
blood. Her terror was for the moment 
excessive, and we all shared more or less 
in her alarm. 
hair, which hung low on her neck, we found 
five or six punctured wounds, like those 
caused by leeches, from which the blood 
was flowing in streams ; and looking from 
one to the other for explanation of the 
mystery, we found that others of the party 
Arrived 
at our cabin, our host solved the riddle. 
The sandy shores of Lake Superior are 


were in the same predicament. 


infested by a small black fly, almost in- 
visible, which burrows in the skin, making 
such a deep and sharp incision, that the 
blood flows as freely as from a leech-bite. 
The explanation was accompanied by a 
caution to cover our faces and necks with 
went the 
religiously observed, 


handkerchiefs when into 


caution 


we 
woods; a 
though not always attended with suc- 
cess. 

Night was coming on, and our lanky 
yellow friend, assisted by a couple of lads, 
heaped up a large pile of fir-wood before 


the door of our log-hut, and proceeded to 


kindle a fire; for what purpose we were | 
Beds | 


|and the captain of the Manhattan were 


for the time 
and bedding 


at a loss to imagine. 
had made their appearance 
during our absence, and altogether an air 
of something like comfort had taken the 
place of the desolation which reigned when 
we first landed. The were 
ushered through our apartment to their 
dormitory ; a blanket, faute de mieux, was 


gentlemen 


fastened over the aperture where a door 
should have been ; and we “ women folk” 


Lifting the dark masses of 


betook ourselves to the couches prepared 
for us. 
Merrily blazed and crackled the huge 


| bonfire outside our door, the bright flame 


glittering through the chinks in our log- 
sabin, which was by no means either air- 


| tight or water-proof; and long before 
| morning dawned we discovered the why 


and wherefore of the fire. As it burned 
lower and lower, its pleasant and cheerful 
crackling gave place to.a hum and a whirr 
and a whiz, till the air was filled with sib- 
ilation, and Jegions of musquetoes speed- 
ily settled on our hands and faces, rousing 
the sleepers with their quick sharp sting, 
and bidding defiance to every effort to rid 
ourselves of them. The fire had been 


| lighted to draw these venomous little in- 
| sects from the cabin; and as it burned 


lower and lower, they returned to their 


| old haunt, their appetites sharpened, it 


would seem, by the same instinct which 
led the giant of olden days : 


| “ Fi, fo, fum ; I smell the blood of an English- 


man.” 


| Such asight as it was next morning! My 


friend looked as though she were just out 
of small-pox, and retained the marks for 


months after. All suffered, more or less,; 


| and what with sand-flies and musquetoes, 
| the captain’s prediction was verified, and 
| long before Sunday noon was at hand we 
| were mentally on the look-out for the 
| return-boat. 


At daybreak, Sunday, we were startled 


| from such sleep as our winged annoyers 


allowed us by our host shouting outside, 


| as he battered the door with noise enough 
to arouse the Seven Sleepers themselves : 


‘*The boat’s alongside. The captain 


| will give you just ten minutes; and if 
you're not ready, he says you must wait 


till the next boat comes.” 
We started from our beds, snatched at 


our clothes, dressed with one hand, while 


with the other we thrust promiscuously 
within our 
carpet-bags ; but, hurry as we might, time 


whatever came reach into 


inexorable, and we sallied forth, half 


dressed and wholly unwashed, to find the 


| steamer already receding from the shore, 


and ourselves left to the chance of another 

boat calling at this out-of-the way place. 
There were active spirits enough among 

our party ; so, finding the case hopeless, 


! we set about inquiring what could be done 
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to fill up the time. Pigeon-shooting, deer- 
stalking, aad salmon-spearing were suc- 
cessively proposed and rejected; finally, 
a visit to the Great Iron Mountain, three 
hundred feet high, of pure ore, distant 
twelve miles, was suggested. One of the 
ore-carts was returning early next morn- 
ing, and we could perform the first eight 
miles of the distance in that. At the Forge, 
whither the cart was bound, we should be 
able to procure horses with which to ac- 
complish the rest of the journey ; and on 
our return to the Forge we should be pro- 
vided with another cart to bring us back 
to the settlement at Carp River by night- 
fall. 

The road was bad, our host said ; it ran 
through the forest in as straight a line as 
it could well go. The trees had been 
felled as close to the roots as possible ; 
but the stumps were left standing, and no 
one thought of going over it after dark. 
Besides, there were Indian trails branch- 
ing off in various directions, and plenty of 
bears and wolves; so we must start by 
daybreak, if we meant to be back at night. 

Morning came, and with the first streak 
of day the cart made its appearance ; a 
rough deal box upon wheels, with no at- 
tempt at springs, and well filled with hay 
and straw, *‘ to break,’ the driver said, 
“* the jolts and jumbles we should get.” My 
friend, worn out by her nocturnal encoun- 
ters with musquetoes, and disinclined to 
undertake so fatiguing a day’s journey, 
decided to remain behind, making us prom- 
ise to return that night without fail. Into 
the cart we got, and in and out of it we 
scrambled many a time and oft in the 
eight hours that followed ; endeavoring to 
ease our bruised flesh and aching bones 
by walking, or rather climbing, over the 
stumps of trees and the rocks which 
strewed the road—if road that could be 
called which was, in fact, only a clearing 





through the forest of the rudest and rough- 
est description. Here, however, for the 
first time I saw trees which realized one’s 
idea of the “‘ forests primeval ;” no second 
or third growth was this, but noble trees 
—monarchs, patriarchs of the forest. Now 
and then, as the cart went lumbering on, 
or was brought to what seemed to our in- 
experience an irretrievable stand still, the 
bright eyes of some antlered head would 
gaze upon us from a rocky height; ora 
roe, with its fawn, would bound lightly | 
from covert to covert, startled by the crash 


of our wheels or the ejaculations of the 
driver. 

It was noon when, after long and painful 
toil, we reached the Forge, whose enor- 
mous furnaces are used for smelting the 
ore brought in blocks from the Iron Mount- 
ain, whither we were bound. A rough 
dinner was hastily served while the horses 
were being got ready : side-saddles there 
were none in those out-of-the-way regions, 
and the high pommel of the Mexican sad- 
dle was the only substitute to be found. 
Mounted on these, on the back of tall 
gaunt horses, used for carrying the ore in 
cradles from the mountain, we started. 
The path lay again through the forest, till 
we came suddenly upon the mountain. 
Here dismounting, we visited first the ex- 
cavations made by the miners; and then, 
preceded by a couple of picturesque-looking 
backwoodsmen, with prodigious beards and 
brawny arms and shoulders, displayed to 
great advantage in close-fitting jersey 
jackets, we commenced the ascent. Our 
guides, armed with sharp axes, cleared a 
passage for us through the thick under- 
wood which clothed the side of the mount- 
ain. Arrived at the summit, a magnificent 
view of lake and forest lay before usx— 
forest where the foot of a white man had 
never penetrated, and where the North 
American Indian still found shelter from 
the encroachments of civilization. So 
vast and grand the sweep of inland sea 
and aboriginal forest before us, so sug- 
gestive of what the whole of the North 
American continent had been when the 
Anglo-Saxon race first became its mas- 
ters—of the war of race with race—of the 
overwhelming influence of civilization— 
that we forgot in these thoughts how time 
flew, and were only reminded of the neces- 
sity of retracing our steps by the sudden 
pattering of huge rain-drops, heralding a 
thunder-shower worthy of the mighty wa- 
ters from which it had been absorbed. 
We took refuge in the log-cabin of one of 
our conductors till the storm had abated ; 
and then, remounting our drenched steeds, 
hastened to regain the Forge. A second 
shower burst upon us as we neared our 
destination, but a smart gallop brought us 
into shelter before much harm was done. 

It was past four o’clock, and anxious 
to keep faith with my friend, I pressed for 
our immediate departure for Carp River. 
To our infinite surprise and annoyance, 


| we were met by a flat refusal ; we could 
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be furnished with no sort of conveyance 
that night. Jn vain we appealed to our 
driver of the morning, who had promised 
us a cart to returnin. ‘ The weather 
was threatening,” 
would be dark ; the road was dangerous, 


and he, for one, would risk neither himself 


nor his horses upon it. We must stay 
where we were, and return next morn- 
ing.” 

But this was not to be thought of ; bad 
as the accommodation was at Carp River, 
it was worse here; our clothes were al- 
ready damp, we had come unprepared for 
remaining the night, and, what weighed 
more than all with me, we had promised 
my friend to return, and I, for one, was 
determined to keep faith. Finding it im- 
possible to obtain a cart, we asked per- 
mission to take the horses: that was also 
refused ; the stormy weather, the lateness 
of the hour, and the dangers of the road, 
being urged once more against our re- 
quest. Determined to go, we saddled and 
took possession of the horses on our own 
responsibility ; and, amid numberless prog- 
nostications of mischance, started forth to 


find our way alone to the settlement at 


Carp River. 
eloquently dilated upon there was only 
one which seemed real. 


‘** Be sure you cross the ford at the Big | 


River before dark,” were the last words 
shouted after us, “or some of you won't 
live to see the morning.” 

The driver had expatiated upon the 
dangers of this ford in the morning ; how 
a few yards to the right or left out of the 


track would land the passer-by in deep | 


water, how the current was strong and 
rapid ; so we urged our steeds forward, 
that we might follow the parting advice 
and cross the ford by daylight. 

Night was fast coming upon us, and 
scarcely had we accomplished the danger- 
ous passage when it settled down thick 
and impervious. ‘To say we could not 
see our hands before us, conveys but a 
faint idea of the dense darkness which 
shrouded us in; so dense, so tangible, that 
we felt as well as saw it. It was Egyp- 
tian darkness indeed, and our voices alone 


gave any clue to the whereabouts of the | 


party. ‘The horses fell of their own ac- 
cord into single file, and picked their 
way marvelously through and among the 
stumps of trees and rocks, though their 
riders received some terrific blows from 


he said; “the night | 


Out of all the dangers so | 


the overhanging boughs of trees and the 
sharp corners of rocks. The darkness 
was appalling, and after a while we ceased 
to talk to one another, save at intervals, 
to make sure that we were all together. 
Thus we journeyed on in silence and dark- 
ness, every moment seeming an hour, 
till suddenly the leading horse stopped. 
“There is something wrong,” said his 
rider, ** the poor animal is trembling, and 
will not move all I ean do.” I happened 
to be riding next, and urged my horse for- 
ward to C.’s side; but he also refused to 
move. Where we were, what it 
what to do, we knew not. Some one pro- 
posed that we should dismount, and kindle 


SS, Or 


a fire with the dry wood which we had 
noticed lying about as we passed over the 
ground in the morning. 


As we were thus 
| debating, and urging one horse after anoth- 
/er to go forward, drops of rain began to 

fall, and down came adeluge which speed- 

ily soaked us to the skin, and put the 

kindling of a fire altogether out of the 
! The 
waters of Lake Superior are of so low a 
temperature, even in the height of sum- 
mer, that the strongest man cannot live in 
them for half an hour. The rain which 
poured down upon us was like an iced 
Our teeth ¢hattered in our 
heads ; to stay as we were was Impossible ; 


question. O how cold that rain was 


shower-bath. 


go on we must, and so we proceeded once 
But 


the animals would not move, and showed 


more to urge our unwilling steeds. 


unmistakable symptoms of fright and un- 
The rain continued to fall in 
| torrents, the darkness was dense as ever, 


easiness. 


when suddenly a vivid flash of lightning 
| gleamed a revelation of our position. A 
huge tree, fallen since the morning, lay 
across the path; this was the obstacle 


which our horses, familiar with every inch 
of the road, had felt before them, and, un 
witting of its nature, had refused to breast. 
The lightnings gleamed and quivered, and 
hissed and crackled ; and by their uncer- 
tain light the horses, now unurged by their 


| riders, scrambled and sprang over the pros- 
trate giant of the forest, and pursued their 


way to Carp River. Jt was midnight 


when we arrived: the few inhabitants of 
the settlement had given us up and gone 
to bed, declaring that even if we would 
risk our lives through the forest on such 
a night, no one at the Forge would be 
found to accompany us, or even supply us 
Not so my friend; she had 


| with horses. 
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my word for our return, and knew we 
should come, though the late hour and 
violent storm had filled her with appre- 
hension. Glad enough we were to find 
ourselves back, and to exchange our cold 
wet garments for the comfort of bed. 

A few days after, two steamers made 
their appearance simultaneously at the 
settlement ; one bound for the head of the 
lake, the other for Sault Ste. Marie. Mv 
friend and myself went on board the latter ; 
while the rest of the party took boat for 
the copper regions, and finally reached 
Fon4 du Lac, where they found a war-party 
of the Sioux in full paint and plume ; the 
heads of the chiefs being adorned with 
pinions of the white swan, coronet fashion, 
the tips of the wings crossing behind. As 
the steamer neared the shore, a powerful 
Indian swam to meet it, and catching the 
chain at the bows, swung himself upon 
deck. Holding his arms upon his breast, 
he walked with a stately step and in 
solemn silence from stem to stern, taking 
in at a glance all that was to be seen; and, 
springing from the vessel, swam back to 
shore. The party from the steamer landed, 
the men taking with them guns and re- 
volvers; and were harangued by an old 
gray-headed chief, through the medium of 
a trapper attached to the party, upon the 
wrongs of the white man to the red. 

For ourselves, being tied to time, we 
made the best of our way back to Mack- 
inaw, whence we took boat for Chicago. 
It was sultry weather; the cabins of the 
boat were crowded, and we took refuge in 
our state-room, opening upon the guards 
of the About a couple of hours 
after we had left Mackinaw the boat sud- 
denly stopped, and a confused ery arose 
about “ throwing a man overboard.” The 
well-known American anecdote of a man 
being thus served because he could not pay 
his fare, flashed through my friend’s mind ; 
and she rushed forward with the crowd to 
find, not one, but two, three, four men in 
the act of being thrown into the lake. 
There was cholera on board. The au- 
thorities at Mackinaw had refused burial 
to the bodies for fear of contagion, and 
the last rites were thus rudely performed. 
The steerage was crowded with Norwe- 
gian peasants on their way to Milwaukee, 
where there is a large colony of their fel- 
low-countrymen ; and cholera had broken 
out among them. 


vessel. 


be shut up in such close quarters with this 








fell disease ; but still less pleasant was it 
to see its brutalizing effect upon many of 
the passengers. Having no courage of 
their own, they sought refuge in the 
“* Dutch courage” of the spirit-bottle. It 
was not an agreeable picture of humanity ; 
and we were not sorry, having traversed 
the whole great chain of Northern Lakes, 


| to bring our wanderings on them to a close 


at Chicago. 





+ + + 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARY IN 
TEXAS. 

\ ANY of our readers have very inade- 

quate conceptions of the zeal with 

which the Romish hierarchy pursue their 

missionary labors. Some time ago there 

was published in Paris a volume entitled 


te Journal d’un Missionaire au Texas et 


au Mexique.” It bears internal evidence 
of being a truthful narrative of facts. 
Something more, we trust, and better than 
the amusement of a passing hour, will re- 
sult from the perusal of an analysis of its 
contents. It ought to induce the ques- 
tion in every Christian heart, and in the 
great family of Protestant Christians, 
Is our zeal commensurate with the op- 
portunities we possess, and with the vast 
work which the great Head of the Church 
has assigned us? 

It was in 1846 that the Vicar-Apostolic 
of ‘Texas having visited Lyons for the pur- 
pose of recruiting missionaries, the author 
of the book we have now under considera- 
tion felt an irresistible impulse to devote 
himself to the good cause. ‘Though scarce 
twenty years of age, and he had not yet 
finished his clerical studies, M. Domenech 
was selected as one of the daring band of 
missionaries, and soon found himself en 
route for New-Orleans. After remaining 
at St. Louis for two years in order to 
complete his studies, the bishop ordered 
him to San Antonio de Bexar, in Central 
Texas, a proposition he gladly accepted, 
as it brought him near to an old friend, 
the Abbé Dubuis, who served the Church 
at Castroville, about thirty miles from San 
Antonio. With the journey his real 
troubles began. At Houston he stopped 
for the night with the priest, and made 
his first acquaintance with the ants. He 
certainly slept quietly, but when he put on 


| his clothes in the morning he was attacked 


It was not pleasant to | 


by a universal itching: the ants had es- 
tablished a colony there already. From 
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Houston, then a miserable village of some 
twenty wooden huts, he started by the 
post for his station. He was the only 
passenger, and met with strange adven- 
tures by the way. Not only that the cart 
was being continually upset, to the immi- 
nent risk of life and limb, but a panther 


! 
| 
| 
' 


ingly small. The furniture consisted of a 
poor flock bed, without mattress or pillow, 
a dislocated table, two chairs, one of them 
having no seat, the other minus a leg, 


and for a sofa a coffin used for earrying 


| returned empty. 


attacked the horses, being shot just in the | 


nick of time by the coachman. Another 
difficulty that beset him was the want of 
money, which compelled him to go to bed 
supperless, but he was relieved by meeting 
the Abbé Dubuis on the road, who was 
returning from his mission in utter despair. 
His parishioners had left him to starve, 
and his coadjutor had died after three 
months’ wretchedness and illness. The 
abbé had but little money to spare, but he 
generously gave M. Domenech sufficient to 
find him in food as far as San Antonio. 
Thus fortified, our young abbé set out again 
for Austin, capital of Texas, then but a 
dirty and small town. Along the road the 
driver amused him by pointing out the 
scenes of fights between whites and In- 
dians, ‘Texans and Mexicans; and they 
stopped for the night at San Marcos, 
where he found two huge beds in one 
room, one for males, the other for females. 
Here, too, he tasted for the first time 
bear’s meat, which he rather liked. After 
a few more adventures, the post reached 
San Antonio in safety. 


San Antonio, like the majority of Mexican 
towns, is ornamented with a large square, occu- 
pying the center of the town. In the middle 
of this square stands a church, with thick walls, 
& massive quadrangular tower, and a small 
eupola surmounting the choir. The sides of the 
square are formed of large stone flat-roofed 
houses, whitewaShed, and with very few open- 
ings. Here and there some China lilacs; 
streets straight but dirty, and encumbered with 


poorer folk to the cemetery, whence it 
This was a bad begin- 
ning ; our young abbé could not walk about 
the town for fear of the heat, nor beyond it 
for fear of the Indians, who had grown so 
bold that a priest did not dare visit the 
cemetery, though within a stone’s throw, 
unless with an armed band. At the end 


| of two months the abbé had grown so 
| desperate that he had made up his mind 
| to the mad scheme of returning on foot to 


| mind. 


Galveston, when the Abbé Dubuis arrived, 


| and brought him to a healthier state of 


With him he agreed to go to Cas- 
troville, and share his mission, which ex- 


tended for nearly fifty miles. M. Domen- 


| ech was ordained priest, and set out alone 


oxen and cars, broken down or sticking in the | 


mud; court-yards, or vegetable gardens, in 
which grow, without order or cultivation, lilacs, 
fig-trees, pomegranates, and peaches! Stone is 
gradually taking the place of reeds, adobes, or 


bricks dried in the sun, and huts of branches. | 


The population at this period did not exceed 
three or four thousand, mostly Mexicans. 


The priests at San Antonio were Span- 
iards, and lived in a house in the square, 
and the abbé was lodged in a garret, 
which had been divided by a partition. 
One portion contained vegetables placed 
there to dry, and, being very large, served 
as a promenade for M. Domenech during 
his two months’ stay. The other part, 
representing the bed-room, was exceed- 





| years of 


for his station. 


I arrived at Castroville at one in the morn- 
ing, and proceeded straight to the missionary’s 
house. What was my surprise to find it occu- 
pied by a family! An empty house in this 
country is common property. I met, however, 
with a very hospitable reception; a bed was 
prepared for me, and the honors graciously 
paid me in my own house. As soon as I rose I 
proceeded to the miserable hut called a church, 
and read myself in. There was not a soul 
present, for my arrival had not been made 
known. After this, I proceeded to examine the 
house. The Abbé Dubuis had built it with the 
assistance of his deceased comrade Abbé Chaz- 
elle. It was of wood, stone, and brick; the 
corners were rather out of order, and opened a 
passage much frequented by lizards and ser- 
pents, accompanied by rats, ants, scorpions, and 
tarantulas. In the garden near my room was 
the tomb of Abbe Chazelle, covered and per- 
fumed with mignonnette. The two comrades 
had been very ill at the same time : one lay on the 
ground upon some buffalo hides, the othe’ in- 
guished on a table, which served for a bed. 
There was no doctor to cure them, and their 
only medicine was a little fresh water. One 
day, when they could just support one another, 
they dragged themselves slowly out to choose 
the spot where the survivor should lay his 
brother. The Abbé Chazelle, though less ill 
of the two, died a few days after of Ianguor, 
nostalgia, and misery. ‘The Abbe Dubuis 
crawled from his bed, offered his dying brother 
the last consolations of religion, and then bore 
him with difficulty to the chosen spot. 

The first step taken by our author was 
to set his house in order, and he com- 
menced by trying to exterminate the colo- 
nies of ants which had invaded the bed- 
It was a hopeless task, as two 
unremitting laber proved. 


room. 
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Worst of all, however, was the food: M. 
Domenech had found in the garret some 
smoked pork and bacon, with a store of 
dried roe-deer venison, which he at first 
took for sponge. This food was so re- 
pugnant to his stomach that he was forced 
to cover it with a mixture of pepper, pi- 
mento, and vinegar, before he could 
swallow it. To secure his health in some 
measure, he was forced to go out and 
pluck herbs in the mountains, at the risk 
of being, stung by a rattlesnake or scalped 
by the Indians. As oil was very dear, the 
only seasoning he could enjoy was milk. 
It was a consolation that the inhabitants 
had found time to reflect on their conduct 
to the Abbé Dubuis, and they received 
the new priest with some degree of civility. 
His colleague had opened a free school, 
attended by from sixty to eighty children 
of both sexes: it had been abandoned 
since his departure, and the young abbé 
reopened it, teaching the children their 
catechism, French, anda little English and 
German, which he was himself studying at 
the same time. He was very miserable, 
having no one to talk to; but he endured 
it, and the arrival of Dubuis soon after be- 
gan to render life supportable. He then 
found time to set about a small collection 
of minerals and curious animals, among 
the latter being a splendid assortment of 
snakes. These were much too abundant 
to be pleasant: they were continually in- 
vading the house, but their constant pres- 
ence at length rendered them endurable. 
The following anecdote is curious: 

One day our horse was missing, and we set 
to look for it. Just about nightfall I was 
startled by a rattlesnake making its appearance 
beneath my feet. I was about to run away, 
but I reflected that this snake, if captured 
alive, would adorn my collection of reptiles, or 
dead, would make a famous pair of slippers for 
my mother. I turned and threw a big lump of 
earth at its head, which stunned it; and then 
I twisted a cord round its neck. 
was now recovered, and we returned to Castro- 
ville, Dubuis leading the animal, and I dragging 
the snake, which began to display signs of 
vitality by sounding its rattle furiously, and 
almost pulling my arms out. I could not let 
go, for it would have stung me, while the vio- 
lence of the efforts I made to hold it, and the 
fear of being bitten, threw me into a profuse 
perspiration. At length we reached home, and 
attached the beast to a wooden bench, placing 
my foot on its head during the operation. 


There is a sequel to this story: the 
next day they were three at dinner, and 
had only two eggs between them; so the 





The horse | jabors and his wretchedness. 


young abbé boldly suggested feeding on 
the rattlesnake. His companion encour- 
aged the idea, for, as he said, if the ex- 
periment proved successful, they would 
never want fresh meat in future. Well, 


| the reptile was cooked scientifically and 








| tender solicitude for our mission. 


spiced ; but somehow or other, though the 
meat was pleasant enough, having a cross 
taste between frog and turtle, the idea of 
eating a snake was revolting. M. Dom- 
enech tells us, also, that the bite of the 
rattlesnake is not in all cases mortal. 
Once a husbandman was stung, and gave 
himself up to death. ‘The abbé was called 
in to administer extreme unction, but he 
more practically enlarged the orifice with 
a scalpel, and then applied ammonia. 
Within a week the man was perfectly 
cured. 

The snake experiment of cooking hav- 
ing proved a failure, the young abbé took 
to fattening cats, which he converted into 
acivet. He also took to shooting, that is 
to say, whenever the round sruff-box that 
served as treasury contained a few coins, 
he expended them in powder and shot, 
and went out to shoot squirrels and pig- 
eons. Now and then he met with more 
royal game, and once even killed a croco- 
dile with small shot; but, like the man 
who had the elephant given him, he did 
not know what to do with it when he had 
it. At length, after incredible fatigue and 
some danger, he managed to cut off the 
tail, which supplied many a dainty dish. 
All this while the mission was gradually 
progressing, and the abbé was beginning 
to be regarded as guide, philosopher, and 
friend by the harmless inhabitants. The 
following passage, though one-sided, may 
be read with advantage : 


I received at this period a letter from my 
bishop, in which his highness displayed all his 
He, too, 
could have written a famous book about his 
Our bishop, as 


| poor as ourselves, was obliged to do all the 
| offices himself, and administer the sacraments 


like a simple priest. The missionary bishops 
and priests receive no pay from government or from 
individuals. Their sole resources, for their ex- 
istence, travels, construction of churches, hos- 
pitals, schools, convents, seminaries, emanate 
from their own industry, the gifts of their 
family, often as poor as themselves, public or 
private charity, and some slight assistance from 
the Propagation of the Faith, and this is very 
little to meet such great and numerous wants. 
The income of a bishop is extremely small, for 
five thousand dollars in the United States are 


| not worth more than so many francs at home, 
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The receipts of the Propage a of the Faith, 
from its foundation in 1822 up to 1846, were 
about thirty million francs. The English Bible 
Society, which has only existed a few years, 
had spent in 1851 about ninety-five million 
francs. If to this sum are added the enormous 
totals of the American Bible Society, the Hin- 
doostanee, Anglo-Indian, and German societies 
for the diffusion of Bibles and religious books in 
India alone, we attain a fabulous amount, com- 
pared with which that of the Propagation of the 
Faith is like the grain of mustard-seed in the 
Gospels. But this labor, so small in relation to 
Catholic wants and the resources of the Catho- 
lic Propaganda, is blessed by Heaven, and pro- 
duces results as great as those of our rich adver- 
saries which, according to their own confession, 
are trifling. Our success in the propagaticn of 
the lights of the Gospel comes from our abne- 
gation, our devotion, our immutable confidence 
in God; men fail us, but God visibly protects 
us, and rewards our labors and our fatigues. 
The Protestant missionaries receive much and 
give little; we, on the contrary, receive noth- 
ing and give everything, even our life; thus, 
the poverty of the missionaries is extreme. 
One day Dubuis required an indispensable gar- 
ment, which he made out of a cotton petticoat 
given to him by aman for burying his wife. 
One Sunday he begged his parishioners to ex- 
cuse him for not being able to preach, but he 
was too weak, he had eaten nothing for forty- 
eight hours. For some time we had only one 
soutane between us; when one read mass the 
other walked about in shirt-sleeves, 


But besides these physical wants to 
which the missionaries were exposed, they 
had to incur extreme danger, in visiting 
the outposts of civilization, from wild ani- 
mals and Indians. At Dhanis a panther 
took refuge in a tree close to the station, 
and a boar, attracted by the singing, ac- 
tually entered the hut where mass was 
being performed. Our author adds with 
unction, “* His curiosity cost him dear: 
he was killed on the spot and eaten the 
next day.” 
wanting : 


Nor were ludicrous incidents 


I had gone to Dhanis to christen the child 
ofa German. Being then but poorly versed in 
the language, I had written on a piece of paper 
the word tau/en (to baptize,) not to confound it 
with kaufen (to buy,) or verkaufen (to sell.) Un- 
fortunately 1 forgot my paper, and was forced 
to trust to my good fortune. On reaching the 
father’s cabin I asked him if he had not some 
children to — verkaufen? On seeing the anger 
depicted on the worthy Alsatian’s face, I 
guessed that I had made a mistake, but re- 
turned to the charge gallantly. Well, then, 
have you not two children to kaufen? This 
exhausted his patience, and he began a furious 
attack upon me, which, fortunately, I did not 
half understand. As I had only one word left, 
and knew I could not make another mistake, I 
said: “If they are not to sell or buy, they 
must be to taufen.” My friend looked at me 


attentively, and detecting some trace of the 
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priest, burst out into a hearty laugh, in which 
I could not refrain from joining. 

Now and then the abbé would be sent 
for to the American camp at Dhanis, by 
Irish communicants, and the scenes he 
About 
saw a naked 


witnessed were truly horrifying. 
five miles from camp he 
female attached to a tree, and perfectly 
scalped, but still displaying signs of lite. 
At her feet lay three Mexicans, scalped 
and naked like her, but quite dead; they 
had received Jance «wounds, 
their bodies were bristling with arrows, 
and their blood was already coagulated. 
In the mouth of the unhappy woman he 
noticed ensanguined tresses, proving that 
the Indians had tried to make her eat the 
Myriads 
of wasps were greedily buzzing round the 
victims. ‘The abbé rode off at full speed 
to camp and fetched assistance, and the 
woman was eventually in a fair way of re- 
Our author, however, does not 


numerous 


scalp of one of her comrades. 


covery. 
place much faith in such recoveries. In 
1849 more than two hundred persons were 
scalped to his knowledge in Western 
Texas, and the only one who was saved 
was a manof San Antonio; but he was 
sealped in a wood protected from the rays 
of the sun, and assistance was immediately 
afforded him. 
Before long the 
were fearfully augmented by an outbreak 
of the cholera at San Antonio and Castro- 


? 


missionaries’ labors 


ville. They could scarcely find time to 
eat, so much they were in demand at the 
bedsides, or to perform funerals. In their 
own hut a German died, to whom they 
had given shelter, and they fancied them- 
selvesassailed. The remedy they applied 
was efficacious, but decidely disagreeable ; 
they filled a tumbler with spirits of cam- 
phor, laudanum, whole pepper, and eau- 
this powerful was 
strained through a handkerchief and swal- 
lowed in equal portions. The remedy 
was almost worse than the disease ; they 


de-cologne ; dose 


seemed to have swallowed live coals, but 
they soon fell off into a lethargic sleep, 
from which they awoke in twenty-four 
At length the cholera 
gave them breathing-time, and it had the 


hours, quite cured. 


unexpected advantage of keeping the In- 
dians at a distance, for they fancied they 
caught the disease from the white men. 
The cemetery was not overfilled, for the 
wild beasts acted the part of scavengers ; 
but M. Domenech could never pass by it 
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without a shudder, for there was a terrible 
story connected with it: 


One evening four men were going on foot 
from Castroville to San Antonio: three were 
immigrants, the fourth the Abbé Dubuis, who 
left his companions to spend the night on the 
plain, and continued his journey. The next 
morning, after a quarrel, one of them was killed 
by the other two. The more culpable was a 
Swiss Calvinist, who, calculating on the want 
of judicial organization, proceeded to Castro- 
ville without fear. But his crime was already 
known; the sheriff, assisted by some drunkards, 
seized him and condemned him to death in the 
public-house where they were drinking. How- 
ever, through a remnant of shame, or to atten- 
uate the responsibility of the judges, they sent 
a list round the town for signatures in approval 
of the verdict. In less than half an hour it 
was covered with signatures, and the prisoner 
led to the foot of the tree near the cemetery, 
accompanied by the entire population. On the 
way he was asked if he wished to see his wife and 
children. He said no, but desired some whisky. 
On arriving at the fatal tree, the butcher who 
played hangman placed the rope round his 
neck, and was about te swing him up, when our 
old sacristan requested the crowd to kneel 
down and pray forthe culprit. Five Paters and 
five Aves were then said, and the old man add- 
ed: “ Now let us pray to the Holy Virgin to 
intercede for the soul of this unhappy man !”’ 
To which he replied, in a sarcastic tone: “I 
should like to know what the Virgin could do 
for me at this moment!” “Ah!” said the 
butcher, “ if she cannot do anything for you we 
can!’ And casting the rope over a branch, he 
sent the sufferer to eternity. The crowd re- 
tired in silence, evidently moved by this expe- 
dition of justice. 


The Abbé Dubuis and our author next 
hit on a gigantic scheme, no other than 
building a church. After mature calcula- 
tion, they found that the least they could 
do with was from three to four thousand 
francs, and our author set out to beg them, 
even if he traversed the whole of the Uni- 
ted States. After various adventures, he 
reached Galveston in safety. But he was 
in a difficulty ; his coat of black cotton 
had been in wear for four years; the sun 
and rain had dyed it ali manner of col- 
ors ; his trowsers were much in the same 
condition, and his hat possessed no form 
or comeliness. One of the congregation 
lent him a coat, and he went to the con- 
vent of the Ursulines to have the old gar- 
ment done up. But the sisters could hit 
on no better plan than putting a fresh col- 
lar and cuffs of new cloth, which rendered 
the garment more conspicuous than ever. 





| ville. 


Eventually the Catholics clubbed together, | 


and bought him a bran-new suit, which 
was quite a luxury. 


On reaching New- | 


Orleans, he found that city suffering from 
an accumulation of ills: cholera, yellow 
fever, and inundation. ‘The archbishop, 
on granting him permission to collect, 
added : “If you can raise twenty-five dol- 
lars, you had better use them in returning 
to Texas.” But our author would not 
allow himself to be discouraged after com- 
ing so far, and set boldly to work. On 
the first day he received twenty dollars, 
and ten dollars for several days in succes- 
sion. A Jew tailor, from whom he order- 
ed a pair of trowsers, fell into conversation 
with him about the mission while taking 
his measure. After half an hour’s con- 
versation, he made him a present of a new 
suit, and five dollars for the new church. 
At Thibodeauxville, on the Mississippi, a 
Jew lady, who had purchased a new silk 
dress for a ball, on hearing of his mission, 
brought him the dress to make ornaments 
for the church, and it made two handsome 
white chasubles. As our author justly 
says, Catholic ladies might well have taken 
an example from her. 

On arrival at Castroville, the abbé found 
society even more demoralized than when 
he left it; every day appeared to be sig- 
nalized by a murder, principally committed 
by the rangers, or volunteers of the Amer- 
ican army, who, on being dismissed after 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, had en 
rolled themselves in Texas, for the pur- 
pose of hunting Indians. They were the 
scum of society, and the most hideous and 
degraded objects nature could exhibit. 
These sanguinary wretches, without faith 
or Jaw, massacred a large party of Lipans, 
who were camping quietly near Castro- 
They spared neither women nor 
children. In 1850,they had become such 
a scourge that the American government 
withdrew them, and supplied their place 
with regulars; in such small numbers, 
however, that they were practically use- 
less. 

So soon as matters had returned to their 
ordinary condition at Castroville, the two 
abbés set to work at building their church, 
which they had to do almost entirely with 
their own hands. They were architects, 
masons, carpenters, in turn; and worse 
than all, the flock seemed quite ready to 
starve their shepherds. They were abso- 
lutely reduced to live on coffee and Indian 
corn when their pork gave out, and were 
actually refused, very politely, it is true, 
when they begged for assistance. The 
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Abbé Dubuis considered it high time to | ave francs hed totally disappeared. His holi- 


alter this state of things, so one Sunday 
he gave notice that the congregation must 
find them in food, and half a dollar per 
month for the children’s education, if they 
wished them toremain. They felt ashamed 
at this allocution, and, for the future, the 
priests had no cause of complaint. In the 


ness smiled on seeing my trust in Heaven, and 
said: “ As you travel on behalf of Providence, 
his vicar will pay the expenses of your travels.” 
And joining the action to the words, his holiness 
gave me a handful of gold. I then produced 
my mocassins, which were wrapped up in a piece 


| of torn paper, and presented them to his holi- 


mean while, the church was progressing | 
but slowly, for the funds were expended, | 


and the priests had to pay their laborers in 
coats, shirts, or even their hats. Their 


horses were also sold for the good work, | 
and at the end of three months they had | 


the ineffable satisfaction of completing the | 


church, which was solemnly opened on 
Easter-day. 
were utterly exhausted, and were forced, 
reluctantly, to return home, for a season 
at least, and regain fresh strength. Not 
having any money, they were obliged to 


walk down to Galveston, but the bishop | 
could not consent to spare two mission- | 


aries at once. M. Domenech, being the 


younger, weaker, and Jess useful, was al- | 


lowed to go home, while Abbé Dubuis 


went off to New-Orleans to collect money | 
| established. 


for a new bell for his church. The bishop, 
who had only twenty-five dollars in the 


world, gave M. Domenech fifteen of them, | 
to six thousand souls. 


and a bill for two hundred franes, to pay 
his passage. 
home, and was soon joyfully received by 


his family, as one truly risen from the | 


dead. But he only allowed himself three 
weeks’ relaxation ; at the expiration of 
that time he started for Rome, to talk to 


the pope about his mission, and offer him | 
a pair of magnificent mocassins, made by 
He set out on his travels | 
with a five-frane piece, and a free passage | 


the Indians. 


in a ship-of-war, and managed to reach 
Toulon, somehow, with his precious five- 
franc piece intact. On reaching Civita 
Vecchia, he had once more to tramp to 
Rome, and finding no hospitality there, he 
straightway demanded an audience of the 
holy father : 


I was very badly dressed, but at the Vatican 
a man is not judged by his coat. 


But by this time the priests | 


The young abbé set out for 


ness. The noble simplicity and touching kind- 
ness of Pio Nono are too well known for me to 
describe the profound impression this interview 
had upon me, and the remembrance is still a 
grateful consolation for me. 

Our indefatigable abbé, after making a 
fruitless guéte through France, where the 
revolution of February still kept the purses 
tight, set out once more for his mission. 
On reaching Galveston the bishop in- 
formed him that he was to be transferred 
to Western Texas, and the frontiers of the 
Rio del Norte. Brownsville was his sta- 
tion, a town that derived its name from 
the American Colonel Brown, who, during 
the War of Intervention, built a fort oppo- 
site Matamoros, a Mexican town. He 
was killed and buried in the fort. Round 
this formidable tomb, French and Ameri- 
can merchants settled, as well as several 
Mexican families, and Brownsville was 
When the abbé arrived there, 
the town was in its fourth year of exist- 
ence, and the population already amounted 
The mission M. 
Domenech had accepted was very extens- 
ive. Around Brownsville, for a radius 


of sixty miles, resided a rather dense pop- 


| ulation; and for three hundred miles to 


| with. 


His holiness | 


received me with his accustomed kindness, and | 


gave me his hand to kiss. Our conversation 
was long, and turned, naturally, on the mis- 
sions. I gave a short account of my labors, and 
the holy father replied: “I see, my dear child, 
you are well accustomed to wretchedness.” 
am so much so,” I remarked, “ that it will not 
quit me at Rome.” “How so?” I then frankly 


“T | 


the north, there were cities on the Rio 
Grande, and large establishments which 
he would have to visit. His communi- 
cants were now almost exciusively Mexi- 
cans, and he did not understand a word of 
Spanish ; still he set to work bravely, and 
soon found himself making headway. 

It was a strange medley of persons 
whom M. Domenech was now connected 
On the frontiers of Texas, where 
human life is regarded as very unimport- 
ant, the only security the inhabitants had 
was in their weapons. ‘To put down mal- 
efactors who would not submit to the reg- 
ular organization of justice, the inhabitants 
had not hesitated to intrust the direction 
of Lynch law to men whose antecedents 
were sufficient to terrify the most refrac- 
tory ; and if all those who deserved the 
gallows had been hung, the sheriff of 
Brownsville would certainly have been 
one of the first. If ever he went in pur- 


avowed my pecuniary embarrassment, for my | suit of a thief, and he declined to accom- 
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pany him back, he would pistol him on the 
spot, as the shortest way of keeping him 
quiet. With this hero the abbe was fated 
soon to come into collision. The prison 
was a small plank hut, which the sheriff 
guarded by two ferocious hounds, which 
attacked every one that passed by night. 
The abbé, whose duties frequently called 
him abroad at night, had two or three nar- 
row escapes from the brutes, and at last 
told their master, that unless he tied them 
up he would shoot them. ‘To this the 
bully replied, that if he did so, he would 
shoot him. An occasion soon offered, and 
the abbé was as good as his word. Ina 
paroxysm of rage, the sheriff came up to 
his house with a big whip, but M. Dome- 
nech soon checked him, by holding a pistol 
to his forehead, and threatening to shoot 


him, unless he laid down his whip, and | 
The bully was per- | 


listened to reason. 
fectly tamed, and was a good friend to the 
abbé in future. 


ing mixed up in some way in a civil war. 
On this occasion a General Carjaval 
thought he should like to have a turn, so, 
backed up by the Brownsville traders, he 
began recruiting, to attack General Alavos, 
who commanded on the frontier. He 
marched down to attack Matamoras, and 
General Alavos being slightly wounded in 
the foot, was carried from the field. Then, 


of course, when the victory was in Carja- | 


val’s hands, he withdrew his troops. The 
poor abbé fared worse of any, for, in riding 
to Matamoras to attend on the 
wounded, a heavy fire was opened on him 
from the barricade. However, he escaped 
with the loss of his horse. The siege 
lasted twelve days, and then another gen- 


over 


eral naturally interfered, in the shape of | 
Canalés, who came up at the head of a | 
thousand men, not particularly anxious to 


help either party, but glad to pick up any 
crumbs that fell. After some unimportant 


engagements, in which the Mexicans did | 


their best to run away from each other, 
the war was over, and Alavos enabled to 
wreak his fury on the prisoners. He was 
terribly exasperated against the Ameri- 
from whom he had received his 
wound, and ordered them all to be shot. 
No intercession availed, until the abbé 
went to Alavos, and threatened to publish 
the news of his cowardice on the first 
day's fighting. The general would gladly 


cans, 








have stuck a knife through him, but was 
forced to promise that he would refer the 
sentence, for confirmation, to Mexico. This 
the abbé regarded as a certain reprieve ; 
what was his horror, then, on hearing, 
some three months after, that they were to 
be shot! He tried in vain to secure their 
escape ; the English consul even offered 
two thousand doubloons for the purpose ; 
but Alavos was on his guard, and determ- 
ined that his prey should not escape 
him. The prisoners were taken out and 
shot, the abbé accompanying them to their 
last resting-place alone. 

This was a sad trial for the abbé, and 
the only consolation he experienced was 
in noticing the gradual increase of his con- 
gregation. His conduct, too, in the Mat- 
amoras massacre had redounded to his 
credit, and every possible kindness was 
shown to him. One of the most pleasing 
traits is the following, which reflects equal 


| credit on both parties concerned : 
Of course the abbé could not live for 
any length of time in Mexico, without be- | 


On Sunday my church was thronged with 
fervent Rancheros, who came two or three 
leagues on foot, despite the inclemency of the 
weather, to be present at the service. The sol- 


| diers of the garrison also came at times, their 
| band marching at the head. 


I had purchased 
at Mexico, and placed in Brownsville church, 
an organ, which was to furnish greater solemni- 
ty to our ceremonies, and guide the voice of our 
choristers. At first I was greatly disappointed 
when I found that Brownsville only boasted one 
organist, and he was employed by the Episcopa- 
lians. Fortunately I was on excellent terms 
with their minister, a young man, well educated, 
and liberal, who felt no hatred against Catholi- 
cism. He took pity on my embarrassment, and 
as my service and his were performed at the 
same hour, he proposed to me to have my mass 
an hour earlier, while he would defer his service 
for the same period. In this way the organist 
was enabled to play in both churches. 


One of the most miserable places in the 
abbé’s mission, was the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. The soil is dry, sandy, or marshy, 
while trees almost entirely disappear. The 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century well 
designated this country Costa Deserta, for 


it is a perfect desert. Here he received 
shelter from a Jew captain, who accompa- 
nied him about the désolate country as a 
guide. And yet at this wretched spot sever- 
al American families have settled, to spend 
their time in fishing. The village is known 
as Bagdad, but is very different from the 
capital of the good Haroun-al-Raschid. 
The huts were built of reeds, and covered 
with oyster shells, and the way in which 
the colonists contrive to exist is certainly 
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problematical, for there is not a trace of | was fed, for fear of receiving the reply, 


cultivated ground for twenty miles round. 
About four miles from Bagdad is the 
equally desolate village of Brazos-San- 
tiago, situated on a sand-bank, and possess- 
ing some notoriety for its oyster-beds. 
The abbé and the captain walked along 
the sea-shore. 
wrecked vessels half buried in the sand, 
and found some jetson, in the shape of five 
barrels of brandy, bearing the brand of 


They noticed on all sides | 


“On oysters.” On returning to the cap- 
tain’s house, they spent the evening in 
singing litanies; a strange combination, 
an invalid priest and a Jew singing the 
** Ora pro nobis !” 

But the sword had worn out the scab- 


bard ; the unremitting toil had brought on 


| very violent nervous attacks and spitting 


1825, and which had evidently lain there 


a long while. On the island they visited 
an Irish family, who lived by the oyster 
fishery. The beds, which are very numer- 
ous along the Texan coast, are flush with 
the surface of the water, and the oysters 
ean be procured without difficulty. Our 
author noticed, near the hut, some fowls 
picking at opened oysters; it was their 
only sustenance. ‘There was also a horse ; 
but he did not venture to ask on what that 


of blood, so that the abbé was reluctantly 
compelled to resign his mission and return 
to Europe. After staying a while with his 
family, he again proceeded to Rome, to 
urge on his superiors the necessity of en- 
larging and endowing the Mexican mis- 
sion, and he hoped once again to re- 
turn to the country of his choice, when 
his physicians interfered, and announced 
to him that his active career was termina- 
ted, at an age when the majority of his 
brethren were only commencing their on- 


| ward course. 
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WHY sHOULD WORK CEASE ?—Nehe- 
miah’s question, when, under his direction, 
God’s people were engaged in building the 
walls of Jerusalem, is specially applicable to 
the gracious revival of religion which, during 
the last few months, has gladdened the 
Church of Christ and resulted in its exten- 
sion and enlargement. Why should the 
work cease? Certainly not because the work 
is finished. The building is very far from 
being completed. There are myriads yet un- 
saved who may be polished stones in the 
temple of our God; and for every disciple of 
the Saviour there is work in Hs vineyard, 
and work which no one else can do. 

Then, why should the work cease? Be- 
cause the laborers are fatigued and need 
rest? This has sometimes been the case in 
time ofrevivals. Zeal has outrun discretion. 
Meetings have been continued to late hours. 


THE 


The flesh has been wearied while the spirit 
has been willing. But the great Head of the 
Church has been showing his people a more 
excellent way. Incessant preaching by regu- 
lar pastors or eloquent evangelists has not 
been required. God heareth prayer at early 
dawn, and when men rest from worldly cares 
for an hour at noon day. It has been found 





that whenever, as well as wherever, two or 
three are gathered together, He in whose 
name they meet is in the midst of them. 
One distinguishing feature of the recent 
work of grace has been regular and system- 
atic effort, without undue excitement and 
without exhaustion, on the part of the la- 
borers. 

Why should it cease? Because the labor- 
ers are few? In one sense it is even 80. 
Working Christians, in almost every congre- 
gation, are comparatively few. All want to 
enjoy religion, but not all have found, by ex- 
perience, that the greatest enjoyment God 
has for his people in this world is connected 
This great truth 
is received now by multitudes of young con- 
verts, and the time is at hand when a dis- 
ciple and a laborer for God will be synony- 
mous terms. This, too, is a distinguishing 
Young con- 
verts are willing to work, to speak a word in 
season, if need be to exhort publicly ; and 


with labor in nts vineyard. 


feature of the present revival. 


thus trained and taught with regard both to 
duty and to privilege, it will not always be 
the reproach of the Church in any given lo- 
cality that the laborers are few. 

Unless Christians wish it to come to an 
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end, there is no reason why the work should 
cease—none why it may not go on with in- 
creasing power. Fearful is the responsibility 
now resting upon the Church, and upon every 
individua! disciple of every Christian de- 
nomination. Christian reader! what have 
you done, what are you doing, what are you 
willing to do, for the conversion of the world 
to Christ? = 

Tue GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHOD- 
ist Ertscopan Cuurcu, Souru, which com- 
menced its session at Nashville, Tenn., on 
the Ist of May, finally adjourned on the 31st 
of that month. Among the more important 
transactions of the body was the adoption of 
a resolution to expunge from their Discipline 


the general rule which forbids “ the buying | 


and selling of men, women, and children, 
with an intention to enslave them.” Of 
course, nobody who has formed a correct 
estimate of the object for which this Southern 
Church was originated, can be surprised at 
this action. 
petual rebuke to the conduct of the vast 
majority of the ministry of that Church. It 
haunted them like a specter. 


The General Rule was a per- 


Four years 


ago they attempted to lay the phantom by | 


the adoption of a resolution that the rule 


referred exclusively to the African slave- | 


trade, as prohibited by the laws of the United 
States. That resolution has not been re- 
scinded, and now that rule thus authorita- 
tively explained is to be nullified. In other 
words, the General Rules of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, are not violated by 
those who are engaged in the African slave- 
trade. 

The chivalrous William A. Smith, however, 
did not regard the rule as referring to the 
African slave-trade. He was for obliterat- 
ing it because it seemed to trouble tender 
consciences when it became expedient to 
buy or sell a servant. 
over, the phraseology of the rule. 


Suppose one were to buy a man, would that 


violate a law inhibiting the buying of men, | 


women, and children? The law does not say a 
man, @ woman, or a child. 
strue language, when a man buys either a man, 


a woman, or achild, he does not violate this | 
But this is not all; it must be done with | 
sy what rule of law | 
could you go to work to prove a man’s inten- | 
Certainly you | 


law. 
the intention to enslave. 


tion? You could not do it. 
could not charge such an intention in a case 


where the man sold is a slave already, And now, 


I ask, of what practical utility isthisrule? It 


is, and has been from the beginning, nothing 


but a blot, a reproach upon our Discipline. 








| parent board. 
| demnatory of its action, and referred to their 


He ridiculed, more- | 
He said: | 


and the “ blot” was ordered to be erased and 
the “reproach” putaway. There were eight 
men out of the whole number (one hundred 
and fifty-one) who dared to vote No to the 
proposition. _— 

Tue ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
Tract Society in this city was largely at- 
tended. It was a stormy time. Many ofthe 
debaters waxed hot, and one or two of them 
indulged in offensive personalities. The Pub- 
lishing Committee were justified in their 
violation of a resolution adopted by the so- 
ciety a year ago to publish tracts upon the 
vexed question of slavery. The New-York 
Observer says: 

Henceforth, to all the clamor of the abolition- 
ists, to all the remonstrances of good men who 
think they ought te publish a little, just a little 
against slavery, the Committee will turn a deaf 
ear, saying, ‘‘ We are doing a great work and 
cannot come down to you.” 

The Tract Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is thus left alone to the honor 
of rebuking this great evil. It was ordered 
by the last General Conference to publish 
Wesley’s Thoughts upon Slavery and other 
tracts on the subject. It has done so, and 
will so continue to do, These tracts have 


been circulated in slaveholding territory ; 
not sent surreptitiously, but ordered by per- 
sons in that region, and there are thousands 
of them who are seeking light and asking 
earnestly, What can be done for the extirpa- 
tion of the evil? 


Tue Boston Tract Sociery, which has been 
a branch of the American Tract Society 
since 1825, denounce the proceedings of the 
They passed resolutions con- 


Executive Committee, with power, a resolu- 
tion to withdraw entirely from their union 
with the institution at New York. Their 
contributions for tract purposes they intend 
hereafter to keep under their own control, 
resolving that those moral evils and vices 
which slavery is known to promote, and 


| which are condemned in Scripture, and so 
Hence, as I con-| much deplored by evangelical Christians, do 


undoubtedly fall within the province of this 
society, and can and ought to be discussed in 
a fraternal and Christian spirit. 

At THE ANNIVERSARY OP THE AMERICAN 
Binte Socrery speeches were delivered, as 
usual, by gentlemen of various religious de- 
nominations; and, as usual, also, at the an- 


| nual election nine vacancies in the Board of 
These and similar arguments prevailed, | 


Managers were filled by gentlemen, not one 
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of whom was selected from that body of 
Christians who contribute one quarter of the 


entire annual receipts of the society. It | 


seems to be the settled policy of those who 
control the institution to ignore, as far as 
possible, in the management of its affairs, 
the only religious denomination in the land 
which makes it the imperative duty of every 


pastor to take a public collection every year | 


in its behalf. 
state of things at present. 


from advising or countenancing anything 
like a violation of the implied compact be- 
tween our own denomination and those with 
whom we are associated in that society. If 
they withhold the Christian courtesy which 


might be demanded as a right, it is not for 
us to retaliate by failing to exercise the 
privilege of contributing to the circulation 
of God’s word. Injustice on their part is no 
good reason for inaction on ours. 
At 


the next General Conference, however, it 


now no denominational Bible Society. 


will be perfectly proper t6 inquire fully into 


this matter; to scan closely the expensive- | 


ness of this institution by comparing its re- 
ceipts with its expenditures ; and it may be 
found that for the sake of effecting a greater 


amount of good, as well as from a just feel- | 


ing of denominational self-respect, it will be 
better and more economical to “ dissulve the 
union,” 
agement of our own affairs. 
Church, South, we perceive, is directing its 
attention to this subject. Their late Gen- 
eral Conference approved the American Bible 
Society by a cordial resolution, but passed, 
says an exchange paper, another resolution 
demanding a representation of the Church, 
South, in the Board of Managers. 


Tue Mernoptst Cuurcu in Linerta, AFrica, 


has resolved upon the publication of a new | 


religious paper, designed mainly to advocate 
her own interests in the colony, and subor- 
dinately to awaken greater interest in her 
behalf in the United States. 

In THE Eriscopasn Convention recently 
held in Philadelphia, the High-Church party 
succeeded, after a protracted struggle, in elect- 
ing their candidate, Dr. Bowman, as assist- 
Dr. Vinton, of 
Boston, was the candidate of the Low-Church 
or evangelical party. 


ant bishop of the diocese. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Baptist Mis- | I entered into conversation with him regarding 


| his present condition in the sight of God, and 
livered by the celebrated Spurgeon, in which | 


sion Society in London, a discourse was de- 


There is no remedy for this | 
We are very far | 


We have | 


to take into our own hands the man- | 
The Methodist 


| he must have 


coming when the statue of Nelson on the 
top of the monument would be upset, and 
that of Whitefield would be placed up instead ; 
when the statue of Napier would be thrown 
down, and John Wesley erected there. There 
was a day coming, he said, when every statue 
representing this world’s greatness in Lon- 
don would be sold for old iron or old brass. 
They gave all honor to those men now, but 
these were the days of their ignorance; but 
when the Gospel superseded them, they 
would be enlightened, and they would then 
be forgotten. _ 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN AN AMERICAN MISSION- 
ARY AND THE Great Mocut.—Rey. Mr. Wood- 
side gives the following account of a visit to 
the ex-king of De*hi, since he became a 
prisoner: 


On the morning before I left Delhi I had an 
interview with the ex-king. In order to procure 
admittance into the quarters where he was im- 
prisoned, I had, in company with a medical 
friend, applied to the commissioner on the pre- 
vious day, and without difficulty obtained a 
written order to the officer in charge. Accord- 
ingly, at the appointed hour, we proceeded to 
the place, and were at once introduced. The 
house in which we found him was a small 
upper-storied building, in the street leading to 
the Delhi gate of the palace. The lower story 
had no connection with the upper, but had been 
used as shops. The room in which we found 
his majesty was about sixteen feet wide, by 
twenty-five or thirty in length. I could not ob- 
serve the dimensions precisely, as the greater 
part was cut off by a sereen which concealed 
forty of the royal ladies, who were close pris- 
oners in the same apartment. 

The part allotted to the king was not more 
than six feet by sixteen. He was not, how- 
ever, always confined to this space, as there 
was a little room adjoining, in which he slept. 
When we entered we found him seated on a 
cushion in one corner, smoking the huggah, 
with a little fire of charcoal in front of him to 
keep him warm, (You must remember that a 
December morning, even in Delhi, renders the 
neighborhood of a fire not disagreeable.) I 
could scarcely believe, when I saw him, that I 
was in the presence of the Great Mogul! He 
is a small man, considerably stooped, of a pleas- 
ing countenance, showing that when younger 
been handsome. His color is 
fair, compared with that of the common Hin- 
doostanee, his nose decidedly Roman, and his old 
gray beard sparse and uncared for. He wore a 


| cotton quilt around his shoulders, and a com- 


mon white turban on his head. He is said to 
be over eighty-five years of age, and conse- 
quently his old body is shriveled up into half its 
former dimensions. He held up his arm to 
shew us that he was fast withering away, and 
seemed to care little what now became of him. 


his future prospects. I could not resist the de- 
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sire to tell him and the ladies (who heard all 
that was said, though shut off by the screen) 


of the way of salvation through a cracified Re- | 


deemer. I referred to the atrocities that had 
been committed in Delhi with his sanction and 
in his name, and told him that though he might 
escape punishment from man, there was a tri- 
bunal coming where king and subject were on 
a level, and where injustice could not be done. 
I then told him of the love of God to sinners, 


viour, and urged him to believe in Christ, as- 


ble suppliants, and-from which they were con- 
tent to receive permission to exist on the soil 
of India. Thus it ever has been in the history 
of the world. God puts down one and sets 
another up. The house of Timour has fulfilled 
some purpose in the Divine mind, and now that 
this work is done they are rejected, and the 
kingdom and the power have been given into 
other and, I trust, better hands. One could 


| not witness the spectacle that Delhi now pre- 
however vile and polluted, and pointed out how | 
that love was manifested in the gift of the Sa- | 


suring him that if he did so, he would attain a | 


kingdom, a throne, and a crown, infinitely su- | 


perior to all that he had lost. 


During this discourse he frequently assented | 


to what I said, saying, ‘“ Barhagg,” “ Barhagg.” 
True, true. At one point in the discourse, 
where 1 was speaking of the future judgment, 
the Queen, Zinat Mahal, (or Treasure of the 
Palace,) interrupted me with the question, 
“What shall be done to those that are inno- 
cent?’ She had been listening attentively to 
all I said, close to my side, though I could not 
see her. Her question gave me an opportunity 
of showing that none were innocent in the sight 
of God, but that every son and daughter of 
Adam was guilty and worthy of eternal death. 

She expressed herself highly pleased with all 
I said, and begged that I would call again to 
speak with her. J told her that was impossible ; 


again meet her till we met at the bar of God, 
where I should see her, not as then undera 
screen, but face to face, and where she would 
remember that all I said was true. 


| —RPQA 
that I was a traveler, and perhaps should never | $295 


sents, without deriving from it a wholesome 
lesson regarding the transitory character of all 
human greatness. 


New Enauanp Mernopist Epvucation So- 
ciety.—The report of the Board of Managers 
stated that the society was incorporated May 
16th, 1855, but its practical operation did 
not commence till January, 1857, since which 
time fifteen beneficiaries (eight from the in- 
stitution at Middletown, Conn., and seven 
from that at Concord, N. H.,) had been aided 
$75 each per year. The society was con- 
stantly augmenting in strength and funds, 
and its usefulness in the future would be 
proportionably increased. The Treasurer’s 
report made the following exhibit: Cash on 
hand at commencement of last financial year, 
25; amount since received, $840 98, 


25 3 
making a total of $1,136 23. Paid bene- 


| ficiaries, $825; printing, etc., $109 77; cash 


While I | 


spoke, the king’s two sons were also present, | 


the one about sixteen years of age, and the 
other about twelve. The wretched cld man 
would, under other circumstances, have excited 
sympathy, but I could not but feel that his 
present degradation was but the just and legiti- 
mate consequence of his deeds. ‘To show you 
how little he really felt that degradation, it is 
only necessary to mention that his conversation 
is usually most frivolous, and one request he 
made of the officer in charge was that he would 
procure him a cat to keep him in company. 

A European sentry with charged bayonet 
stood day and night on each side of him, and a 
strong European and Ghoorka guard were sta- 
tioned outside the principal entrance. His trial 
is now progressing, and the disclosures there 
made show the active part he took in the re- 
bellion, and in the massacre of the Europeans. 
His life, however, has been guaranteed, and the 
heaviest punishment .likely to be inflicted will 
be transportation or imprisonment for the few 
remaining months of his worthless life. I my- 
self saw enough of proof when at Delhi to war- 
rant his execution; but at the same time I 
could not but feel, after my interview with him, 
that he may simply have been a tool in the 
hands of his ambitious wife and sons, and that 


now on hand, $201 46. 


CHAPLAINS IN THE UNITED States Navy.— 


| Of the one hundred and fifty-four ministers 


| from the Episcopal Church. 


therefore, after all, the sparing of his life might | 


not be so culpable an act. 


In this hoary old sinner dies the last vestige | 


of the Mogul dynasty, a power that for centu- 
ries held the key of Asia, and before which 
princes and potentates have trembled ; before 


which the English, too, first appeared as hum- | 


Vou. XU1.—6 


appointed to this office, sixty-five have been 
The Presby- 
terians have had twenty, the Methodists 
twelve, the Baptists ten; each of which de- 
nomination is four or five times as numerous 
as the Episcopal Church. ‘The Advocate of 
Peace deems “ the very marked favor shown 
to the Episcopalians over all others a very 
equivocal compliment, a significant proof 
that they have, in proportion to their num- 
ber, a superabundant share of clerical drones, 
men poorly fitted for the earnest, serious 
work of the Christian ministry. We have 
known a few military chaplains, but not one, 
so far as we can recollect, that seemed to us 
really fit for anything else in the sacred of- 
fice. They sought a comfortable living, and 
got it in the army or navy. We should be 
glad if none but useless ministers, of any de- 
nomination, would seek refuge in War Chap- 
laincies. Perhaps they may as well be 
buried out of sight there as anywhere else.” 

A Harp Case.—The Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Chicago finally decided, 160 to 
32, that Rev. J. H. Shields is guilty of adul- 
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tery, in having married a divorced woman, 
her divorce, in their view, not being valid, 
as it was not on Scriptural grounds; that is, 
not for adultery, but simply for desertion. 
Mr. Shields, who very likely has a clear con- 
science in the matter, now finds himself in 
trouble, whatever course he pursues, as the 
church threatens his deposition from the 
ministry, and excommunication, if he does 
not abandon the woman, while the State, 
considering his marriage valid, if he pursues 
that course, will be liable to visit him with 
punishment. 


Tue American Bistze Union.—The Chris- 
tian Chronicle (Baptist paper) refers to the 
work of the American Bible Union as fol- 
lows : 


Bible-Unionism is a failure, a magnificent 
failure, and nothing else. Its best friends have 
deserted it, having no confidence in it. Its 
translations are simply ludicrous. It has now 
come to a stand, for want of funds, of friends, 
and confidence in carrying out its own princi- 
ples. It has come square up to the word bap- 
tizo, and knows not whether to translate it or 
not; but death follows in either case. 


ConvVERSION oF A Rapst.—A Jewish Rabbi 
was recently converted in Boston, and ad- 
dressed one of the daily prayer-meetings, re- 
lating his experience. He said that while 
he was disputing with a person upon the 
points at issue between God’s ancient people 
and Christian people, he assaulted hig an- 
tagonist for saying something against Juda- 
ism, and then committed perjury by swearing 
that his antagonist assaulted him first. Not- 
withstanding this great sin, he was over- 
taken by God’s grace, and had been led to 
find the Saviour. He spoke with great earn- 
estness and with great feeling of those who 
were rejecting the Messiah, and asked the 
prayers of God’s people that he might be 
assisted in endeavoring to labor among the 
people in the city. In speaking the second 
time, he said that he had great hopes that 
Israel would soon be restored. In his official 
capacity, he had recently received a letter 
from England, giving an account of a meet- 
ing of rabbis in that country, to discuss the 


question whether Christ was the true Mes- | 


siah. They had agreed, if the Messiah did 
not come in fifteen years, to accept Christ as 
the true Messiah. 


A Cotony or Wetsu Barprists.—lIt is re- 
ported that a body of one thousand two hun- 
dred Welsh Baptists are now on their way 
from New York, to settle upon a large tract 


of land near Knoxville, Tennessee, purchased 
for them by agents previously sent over. 
Several entire churches came, and three of 
their pastors. These preachers are educated 
men, and able to preach in English as well 
as Welsh, but most of the colony speak and 
read only Welsh. 


ArcueisHop HuGues anp THE New York 
Scnoots.—The Archbishop thus discourses 
of these institutions: 


With one third, at most, of the funds now 
most miserably wasted, and worse than wasted, 
upon these shocking and disgraceful institu- 
tions, of which Cain was the earliest graduate 
and most fitting representative, the Catholic 
Church would engage, in less than a single gen- 
eration, that the entire criminal machinery of 
the city and State should become obsolete, and 
their places be supplied by those intellectual, 
moral, and religious sanctions which the Church 
alone can adequately yield. 





—— + mm 


LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


First upon our list for the present month 
we have, from the press of Gould § Lincoln, 
a second series of Essays in Biography and 
Criticism. By Perer Bayne, A.M. The 
former volume was noticed in THE NaTIonat, 
at the time of its publication; and our pages 
have been graced with occasional extracts. 
The present volume we deem fully equal to 
its predecessor. Mr. Bayne is yet a young 
man; and, at present, editor of the Edin- 
burgh Witness, to which post he was elected 

| soon after the death of the celebrated Hugh 
Miller. It is high praise to say that Mr. 
Bayne creditably fills the position. He has 
wonderful versatility. His style is clear, and 
occasionally poetic. He is skillful in the de- 
lineation of character, and has great critical 
acumen. These volumes are prepared by 
himself for his American publishers, who 
|make him a satisfactory remuneration. 
From an essay on the genius and writings 
of Coleridge we take two extracts. The first 
relates to the poem recently printed in this 
| magazine with pictorial illustrations : 


The “ Ancient Mariner” is one of the most 
| wonderful products of modern times. So much 
has been said of it, that little need now be 
added. It is a vivid and awful phantasmagoria 
of weird mystery and terrific sublimity. A 
vision of wildest grandeur, which passed before 
the poet's ecstatic eye, it was cast into poetic 
unity by the vivifying power of imagination, 
and limned forth by the poetic hand in magical 
and meteoric tints, to the riveted eyes of all 
men. Its graphic power is absolutely wonder- 
ful; and we need only remind our readers what 
an important element of poetic effect this is. 
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What other men hear of the poet sces; in the 
intense glow of poetic rapture, annihilating time 
and space, he gazes one moment into the flames 
of Tophet, and the next upon the crowns of the 
seraphim; what other men speak of, he paints, 
It is, perhaps, the mingling of awe, and mystery, 
and wildest imagining, with terrific distinctness 
of pictucing, that makes the spell which this 
poem thraws over the reader so irresistible. 
What a picture is this: 

The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen ; 
To and fro they were hurried about! 


And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between, 


And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain pour’d down from one black cloud ; 
The moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side; 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide.” 

Those wan stars, that black cloud with the 
moon at its edge, and that river of lightning, 
make up surely one of the most terrific land- 
scapes ever conceived or portrayed. What a 
still and awful sublimity, too, is there in these 
lines : 

Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moun is cast, 


If, again, we consider the imagery of the poem, 
we find it also perfect: 
Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


The inexpressible beauty and appropriateness 
of this image were never surpassed 

And does not the heart thrill with the aerial 
melody and serene loveliness of these so simple 
lines? 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a gentle tune, 

But we can particularize the beauties of this 
poem no further. We regard it as one of the 
most wonderful phantasmagorias, one of the 
most marvelous pieces of imaginative painting, 
to be met with in ancient or modern poetry. 


Here is the conclusion of the essay : 


We have finished our cursory survey of the 
life and works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Around his career are glories as of empyrean 
light, and sorrows that might draw tears from 
the seraphim. Of kind and gentle nature, and 
by constitution and early education ill adapted 
for the sore buffetings of the life-battle, his in- 
tellectual vision was wide as that of the eagle, 
and piercing as that of the lynx; his love of 
nature was deep and delicate as a Naiad’s that 
has dwelt forever by a fountain in the silent 
wood; his youth was bright, and radiant with 
the beams of promise; his iutellectual prowess, 
in its full expansion, was gazed on witb dumb 





astonishment; while, in beautiful union with 
this, was a fantastic, almost childish playfulness 
and geniality of heart. His religion, despite 
the sad anomaly in his character, and the bale- 
ful influence of the power under whose magic 
he lay, we must, from the whole spirit of his 
writings, from the deep devotion of his private 
letters, and from the agonized struggle of his 
life, declare to have been profound and all-per- 
vasive, In a fatal hour he quaffed the enchant- 
ing draught of opium, and there was not enough 
of rugged vigor in his soul to break the spell ; 
henceforward it was as if the spirit of an eagle 
was closed in the heart of a dove. We image 
him to ourselves as a desert-born steed, with 
hoofs to outrun the wind, and eyes to outgleam 
the lightning, but smitten, at the bright morn- 
ing hour, by the withering samiel, and thence- 
forward staggering, with eye dimmed and limbs 


| tottering, along the burning sand. 


A thousand times has the wondrous career 
of the Napoleon been the theme of poets, his- 
torians, and essayists. Not one of them has 
discussed it more eloquently than our author 
in the fifty pages devoted to the subject. 
Take a brief extract: 


The story of the Russian campaign is the 
most solemn and tragic in the annals of modern 
warfare, if not in the whole history of war. No 
poet of these times, so far as one may judge, 
has possessed a power necessary to its poetic 
delineation. Perhaps in their very highest 
momeuts, Coleridge, Shelley, or Byron might 
have caught certain of its tints of gloom and 
grandeur; now and then, a tone of melody from 
Mrs. Biowning’s harp may reach the epic height 
of its sublimity. But he who depicted the woe 
of Othello and the madness of Lear, and he who 
described the march of the rebel angels to the 
north along the plains of heaven, might have 
joined their powers to bring out, in right poetic 
representation, the whole aspects of the Russian 
campaign, Perhaps it may lie among those 
subjects for which common life affords no pre- 
cedent, and common language no words. And, 
indeed, no description seems necessary. The 
poetry of nature, in its weird colors, aud deep, 
dark, rhythmic harmonies, is already there; 
we have but to open our eyes and contemplate 
it. Those brave soldiers, those dauntless, de- 
voted veterans, those children of vietory, swift 
as eagles, fearless as lions, who had charged on 
the dikes of Arcola, and hailed the sun of 
Austerlitz, who were the very embodiment of 
wild southern valor, following Napoleon, the 
son of the lightning, beneath the dim vault of 
the northern winter, there to lay their fire- 
hearts under that still, pale winding-sheet of 
snow, the northern blast singing over them its 
song of stern and melancholy triumph: what 
could be more sublime poetry than that? It is 
simple fact. Then, how grandly is the darkness 
broken, as those flames touch all the clouds 
with angry crimson, and a great people, thrill- 
ing with a heroic emotion, lays in ashes its 
ancient cities rather than yield them up to an 
invader. Worthy flowers to be cast by a nation 
in the way of that emperor! “It was the spec- 
tacle,” said Napoleon in Saint Helena, alluding 
to the conflagration of Moscow, “it was the 
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spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, a sky and 
clouds of flame ; mountains of red rolling flames, 
like immense waves of the sea, alternately 
bursting forth and elevating themselves to skies 
of fire, and then sinking into the ocean of flame 


below. OO, it was the most grand, the most sub- 


lime, and the most terrific sight the world ever | 


beheld!” A sublime sight indeed; it were 
difficult to name one more sublime; unless it 


were the sight of him describing it, a hopeless | 


captive in that lonely isle. 


In a different vein is the essay upon the | 


Pulpit and the Press. It is mainly a reply 
view, in which it is contended that the veriest 
mediocrity may be successful in the pulpit. 
Mr. Bayne says, on the contrary: 


Suecess in preaching, as tested by popularity, 


is at least as rare as success in any of the | 
There are, in round num- | 
| ing affliction, and of patience, and of a type 
Of these it may, on the whole, be said that they | 


learned professions. 
bers, twenty thousand preachers in this island, 


desire popularity ; not by any means for its own 


sake, or known by that name, but as a neces- | 


sary form of evidence that their ministrations 
are impressive. In Seotland, as every one is 
aware, there is abroad among the clergy an 
earnest spirit of emulation and noble ambition ; 


among the junior clergy of England the same 
fact must, despite all hinderances, hold good. 


Yet how many of our clergy attain even a local | 


celebrity? How many of them attain a national 
reputation? To the first question, we shall 
answer, Not so much as ten per cent.; to the 
second, Not so much as five. We found that 


the clerical body secured to the full its share | 
past 


of the nation’s talent. We now find that, when 
this talent is applied to its peculiar work, ap- 
plied with determined energy and desire to suc- 
ceed, it is only, at the utmost, in five cases out 
of a hundred that success is attained. 
this? It can be accounted for only by suppos- 
ing that pulpit popularity is not so easy to se- 
cure as our reviewer imagines. Call it what 
you like—tact, faney, feeling, fluency—the 
popular preacher must possess some quality 
is Men of acknowledged 
talent have egregiously failed as preachers. 
Foste I de sired earnhe stly to suc ceed, strove reso- 
lutely, and emptied his chapels thoroughly. 
Arnold would have valued pulpit acceptability 
very much, but he never, to any extent worth 
yemark, obtained it. We could point to men in 
our own day of powerful logical faculty, of vast 
know le due , of 
never, though they would conscientiously have 
prized it, reached popularity. We would advise 
the reviewer to make the experiment on his 

Let him try to become a popular 
He may tind it not so easy to make 
the egg stand on end. 


which uncommon, 


unquestioned piety, who have 


own behalf, 
preacher, 


Qur own impression is, that a universal medi- 
ovrity of character is precisely what never suc- 
ceeds in the pulpit. Dull uniformity, however 
proper and orthodox, has not a chance. It is 
rather some conspicuous quality in which a 
particular man is different from all others, that 
attracts attention; and even this must be of a 
peculiar nature. The 
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. . : : | was drowned. 
they strive with all their energy to excel; and | 


How is 


result of mature con- | 


| sideration has with us been, that we ean neither 
| explain the phenomenon of popularity, nor lay 
| down rules for its attainment. The preacher, 
| too, is born. Like the poet, he may have a 
feeble logical faculty; like the poet, he may 
abbor the investigation of evidence, the details 
of fact, the study of statisties; but, like the 
poet, he must possess some indefinable gift, by 
| virtue of which men flock round him and love 
to listen. oa 
Father Henson’s Story of his own Life.— 
(Jewett & Co.) We do not know with what 


to a flippant article in the Westminster Re- | truth the hero of this autobiography is called 


“the original Uncle Tom.” Mrs. Stowe, who 
writes the preface, says nothing upon that 
subject. Her introductory remarks, however, 
imply that the story is a truthful narrative 
of a veritable life, a life of one born in bond- 
age in the State of Maryland, a life of suffer- 


of Christianity far higher and more worthy 
of the name than is often found among the 
educated and the wealthy. Henson’s first 
master was a man of kind impulses, liberal, 
jovial, and hearty. In a drunken frolic he 
Then came the separation : 
Common as are slave-auctions in the Southern 
states, and naturally as a slave may look for 
ward to the time when he will be put up on 
the block, still the full misery of the event, of 


| the scenes which precede and succeed it, is 


never understood till the actual experience 
comes. The first sad announcement that the 
sale is to be; the knowledge that all ties of the 
are to be sundered; the frantic terror at 
the idea of being sent “down South ;” the al- 
most certainty that one member of a family will 
be torn from another; the anxious scanning of 
purchaser’s faces; the agony at parting, often 
forever, with husband, wife, child, these must 
be seen and felt to be fully understood. Young 
as I was then, the iron entered into my soul. 
The remembrance of the breaking up of M’Pher- 
son’s estate is photographed, in its minutest 
features, in my mind. The crowd collected 
round the stand, the huddling group of negroes, 
the examination of muscle, teeth, the exhibition 
of agility, the look of the auctioneer, the agony 
of my mother—I can shut my eyes and see 
them all. 

My brothers and sisters were bid off first, and 
one by one, while my mother, paralyzed by grief, 
held me by the hand. Her turn came, and she 
was bought by Isaae Riley, of Montgomery 
County. Then I was offered to the assembled 
purchasers. My mother, half distracted with 
the thought of parting forever from all her chil- 
dren, pushed through the crowd, while the bid- 
ding for me was going on, to the spot where 
Riley was standing. She fell at his feet, and 
clung to his knees, entreating him, in tones that 
a mother only could command, to buy her baby 
as well as herself, and spare to her one, at least, 
of her little ones. 


Sut her prayers and tears were unavailing. 
ler “baby ’’ was dragged from her, and now 
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he began to feel the bitterness of his lot. But 
it was not all bitter: 


Slavery did its best to make me wretched ; I 
feel no particular obligation to it; but nature, 
or the blessed God of youth and joy, was might- 
ier than slavery. Along with memories of miry 
cabins, frosted feet, weary toil under the blazing 
sun, curses and blows, there flock in others, of 
jolly Christmas times, dances before old massa’s 
door for the first drink of egg-nog, extra meat 
at holiday times, midnight visits to apple or- 
chards, broiling stray chickens, and first-rate 
tricks to dodge work. The God who makes the 
pup gambol, and the kitten play, and the bird 
sing, and the fish leap, was the author in me of 
many a light-hearted hour. True it was, in- 
deed, that the fun and freedom of Christmas, at 
which time my master relaxed his front, was 
generally followed up by a portentous back- 
action, under which he drove and cursed worse 
than ever; still the fun and freedom were fixed 
facts; we had had them, and he could not 
help it. 

Until the eighteenth year of his age Hen- 
son had never heard a sermon; had been fre- 
quently flogged for even asking permission 
to go to meeting. An opportunity was at 
length afforded him: 


When I arrived at the place of meeting, the 


services were so far advanced that the speaker | 7 
! | of New-Orleans, my hour seemed to have come. 


was just beginning his discourse, from the text, 
Hebrews ii, 9: “ That he, by the grace of God, 
should taste death for every man.” 
the first text of the Bible to which I had ever 
listened, knowing it to be such. I have never 
forgotten it, and scarcely a day has passed since, 





| way thither. 


I can bear all things; nothing will seem hard 
after this.” I felt sorry that “ Massa Riley ” 
didn’t know him, sorry he should live such a 
coarse, wicked, cruel life. Swallowed up in the 
beauty of the Divine love, I loved my enemies, 
and prayed for them that did despitefully use 
and entreat me. 

But we may not follow him, the young dis- 
ciple now, through all the eventful scenes of 
his career. Flogged without cause, maimed 
for life, defrauded, bought and sold, in hun- 
ger and weariness, and, worse than all, in 
fierce temptations, he still held fast his integ- 
rity, for the Saviour’s grace was sufficient 
for him. He became a preacher of the Gos- 
pel, a Methodist preacher; and, unable even 
to read a verse in the Bible, he expatiated 
among his fellow-bondmen upon the glorious 
truth that Christ tasted death for every man. 
At length it became “expedient” that he 
should be sent to New-Orleans and sold. He 
was on board a flat-bottomed boat on his 
Every hour was bringing him 
nearer. The temptation to kill his young 
master and the whites who were with them 


| was yielded to for the moment: 


One dark, rainy night, within a few day’s sail 


| I was alone on the deck ; Master Amos and the 


in which I have not recalled it, andthe sermon | 


that was preached from it. 

The Divine character of Jesus Christ, his ten- 
der love for mankind, his forgiving spirit, his 
compassion for the outcast and despised, his 
cruel crucifixion and glorious ascension, were 
all depicted, and some of the points were dwelt 
on with great power; great at least to me, who 
then heard of these things for the first time in 
my life. 
iterate the words, ‘for ecery man.” These glad 
tidings, this salvation, were not for the benefit 
of a select few only. They were for the slave 
as well as the master, the poor as well as the 
rich, for the persecuted, the distressed, the 
heavy-laden, the captive; for me among the rest, 
a poor, despised, abused creature, deemed of oth- 
ers fit for nothing but uurequited toil, but men- 
tal and bodily degradation. © the blessedness 
and sweetness of feeling that I was rovep! I 
would have died that moment with joy, for the 


Shi | hands were all asleep below, and I crept down 
This was | 


noiselessly, got hold of an ax, entered the cab- 
in, and looking by the aid of the dim light there 
for my victims, my eye fell upon Master Amos, 
who was nearest to me; my hand slid along the 
ax-handle; I raised it to strike the fatal blow, 


| when suddenly the thought came to me, “ What! 


| was justifiable, it was even praise-worthy. 


Again and again did the preacher re- | 


commit murder! and you a Christian?” Thad 
not called it murder before. It was self-defense, 
it was preventing others from murdering me, it 
But 
now, all at once, the truth burst upon me that it 
was acrime. Iwas going tokill a young man who 
had done nothing to injure me, but was only 
obeying commands which he could not resist; 
I was about to lose the fruit of all my efforts at 


| self-improvement, the character I had acquired, 


| me, 


and the peace of mind that had never deserted 
All this came upon me instantly, and with 
a distinctness which almost made me think I 
had heard it whispered in my ear; and I believe 
I even turned my head tolisten. I shrunk back, 


| laid down the ax, and thanked Ged, as I have 


compassionate Saviour about whom I was hear- | 


ing. “He loves me,” “he looks down in compas- 
sion from heaven on me,” “he died to save my 
soul,” “he'll weleome me to the skies,” I kept 
repeating to myself. I was transported with 
delicious joy. I seemed to see a glorious being, 
in a cloud of splendor, smiling down from on 
high. In sharp contrast with the experience of 
the contempt and brutality of my earthly mas- 
ter, I basked in the sunshine of the benignity 
of this Divine being. “ He’ll be my dear refuge, 
he’ll wipe away all tears from my eyes.” “ Now 


i 


done every day since, that I had uot committed 
murder, 

After many vicissitudes, with a grateful 
heart to the God who hung the North Star in 
the heavens, he set his foot upon the soil of 
freedom. There he prospered, became a land- 
holder, visited England, and after his return 
devised and executed many plans for the 
welfare of his fellows. The book is written 
for the purpose of redeeming from slavery, 
by its sale, “a brother who has groaned for 
many years under the yoke of a hard master,” 
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and will have, we doubt not, an extensive | find materials for her use, and how to bandage 


circulation. | 


A miniature volume, oecasioned by the af- | 


flicting death of the Rev. D. A. Tyna, printed 
for private circulation among the friends of 
the deceased, has found its way into the book- 
stores. 
morial of a devoted and faithful pastor, a 

fearless champion of truth and _righteous- | 


It is a touching and appropriate me- | 


ness, and a Christian, amiable in all the re- 
lations of life. 
interest the account here given of the man- 


Our readers will peruse with 


ner of his death, and of his fortitude and 
self-control in the hour of trial: 


He was alone at home with his little children, 
and a female friend from his congregation, who | 
was voluntarily remaining with them until the | 
mother’sreturn. In the afternoon he walked to 
his barn, where his laborers were at work with 
2 common horse-power, such as is habitually seen 
employed in cutting wood at railroad stations. 
The power was connected with some farming | 
machine which was distant from it. He stood 
on the right side of the mule who was at work, | 
patting the animal on the head, in his usual 
gentleness of spirit, and therefore in a degree 
facing the outside cog-wheels of the axles, which | 
were revolving. The right side of his study 
gown, in which he was clothed, was caught by 
the small cog-wheel, which revolves rapidly up- 
on the large wheel of the axle, and imparts the 
power immediately to its use. Probably before 
he discovered the fact, he was dragged down by 
this winding of his dress, and fell with his right 
arm upon the large wheel, beyond any power 
which he had of resistance. The man who was 
attending the machine discovered him in a mo- 
ment in this condition, endeavoring with his 
left hand to extricate his sleeve from the wheels. 
But before he could apply the brake and stop 
the mule, the eogs had ground the flesh from 
the bone from the elbow to the shoulder, and 
dragged the various vessels from the shoulder 
and the breast, so as to make in the breast a 
transverse wound deeper than the surgeon’s finger 
could probe. The resistance of the bones united 
with the brake to stop the wheels, but not until 
a death wound was made, which no human skill 
or power could avail to cure. In the severing 
of all the arteries, the hemorrhage was instantly 
profuse. His whole side was literally bathed in 
blood, But before he would allow the men to 
extricate him from the wheels, he mace them 
bring a cord and tie as tightly as possible around | 
the arm immediately at the shoulder. This re- 
markable precaution, adopted in such an hour 
of intense agony, was the means of saving his 
life on the spot, which, but for this, must in a 
few minutes have passed away. 

The men carried him to his lonely house, and 
Jaid him upon a sofa. He had no attendant but 
the single female of whom I have spoken, to 
whom our gratefal feelings cannot be adequately 
expre ssed. She was obliged to leave the little 
children alone in a distant part of the house, to 
attend upon him, Yet he quietly begged her 
not to be alarmed, gave her directions where to | 


up his arm, and waited thus for two hours be- 
fore the surgeon could arrive. He would not 
allow his wife to be suddenly summoned, but 


| merely sent her word the next morning that he 
| had met with an accident, without describing 


it. She came as soon as was possible, and yet 
it was near twenty-four hours after the event 
had occurred, before she saw him. 


The Autobiography of Mrs. Harriet B. Cooke 


} is a neatly-printed duodecimo volume, of some 
| three hundred and fifty pages, with an en‘ 


graved likeness of the author, from the press 
of Carter & Brothers. It is an unassuming, 
simple narrative of a life not remarkably 
eventful, but made up of the usual vicissi- 
tudes of joys and sorrows. To the large cir- 
cle of the lady’s friends it will be an accepta- 
ble offering, and all who read it will admire 
her steadfast devotedness to the Saviour, and 


| appreciate her earnest and evident desire te 


do good by her publication. There can be 
no doubt of the propriety with which she 


| places upon her title-page the lines : 


With invocations to the living God, 

I twisted every slender reed together, 

And with a prayer did every osier weave. 

Olshuusen’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment has been noticed in our pages. Two 
additional volumes, the fifth and the sixth, 
are now before us. They bring it down to 
the close of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Olshausen himself did not live to complete 
the work, and that task was assigned to his 
successor, Dr. Ebrard, and Augustus Weis- 
inger, one of his pupils. They are both 
thorough scbolays, and men of sound evan 
gelical It is the testi 
mony of the American editor that if they 


(Calvinistic) views. 


lack something of that depth of spiritual in- 
sight and high genius which lend such a 
charm to the writings of Olshausen, they 
are by no means his Inferiors in soundness 
They 
have carried out the author’s original design 


of judgment and exegetical acumen. 


in a manner which he himself would have 
approved ; and when the concluding volume, 
which is to comprise the Epistles of James, 
Peter, John, Jude, and the Revelation, is 
published, the whole will form a Commentary 
on the New Testament unequaled for philo- 
It 
will be of little use to those who seek, in 


logical research and rigid investigation, 


such works, for pious meditations and prac- 
tical reflections, but invaluable, almost in- 
dispensable, for the critical student. It 
would have been better, as we think, certain 


| ly more convenient, if the epistles had fol 


lowed each other in the order in which they 
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usually appear in the authorized version of 
the New Testament. 
pians ” following “ Thessalonians,” and the 
epistle to Titus preceding those to Timothy. 
This, however, is a small matter. 
American editor, Dr. Kenprick, of Rochester, 


N. Y., has shown himself abundantly com- | 


petent to the task assigned him; and the 
publishers, Sheldon, Blakeman, § Co., of this 
city, have produced the successive volumes 
in a creditable style. 


California Life Illustrated. By Wi.xtam | 


TayLor. We noticed this gentleman’s former 


volume, “Seven Years’ Street Preaching in | 


San Francisco,” at the time of its publication. 
The present is a more extended account of 


the customs of the inhabitants of the Gold | 
State, interspersed with anecdotes and pleas- | 
antly-told tales of life among all classes and | 
all kindreds of people whom the love of | 


money has drawn together on the shores of 
the Pacific. 
well-executed wood-cuts, and the reader will 
derive from it instruction and amusement 


It is published for the author by Carlton & | 


Porter. 


The Indian Rebellion; its Causes and Re- | 
Ina Series of Letters from the Rev, 


sults. 
ALEXANDER Durr, D.D. LL.D. (Reprinted 
fromthe English edition, by Carter & Brothers.) 
It was our good fortune to make the ac- 


quaintance of the estimable author of these | 
He | 
has been for many years a missionary at | 


letters when he visited this country. 


Calcutta. 
moment question the truthful accuracy of 


None who know him will for a 


his statements, and those who know him best | 


will give the more heed to the Christian and 
statesmanlike views which he takes of the 
perplexing questions which now agitate 
Great Britain, with reference to her vast ter- 
ritories in India. 
and are here published just as they were 


Here we have “ Philip- | 


fined, consummate duplicity, surpassing those 
which have been exhibited throughout the re- 
cent mutinies. In almost every instance the 


| sepoys succeeded in concealing their long-con- 


The | 


cocted and deep-laid murderous designs from 
the most vigilant officers to the very last ; yea, 
and in not only concealing them, but in mask- 
ing them under the most tlaming professions of 
attachment and loyalty. 


As an illustration Dr. Duff refers to the 


| sixth regiment of native infantry, 


The volume is embellished with | 


| that?” 


Which some time before had professed such 
extra zeal and loyalty, that they enthusiasti- 
call pleaded to be allowed to proceed to Delhi to 
punish the mutineers, of whose treacherous and 
cruel conduct they spoke with vehement detes- 
tation. In order still further to prove their 
loyalty, they again and again delivered up spies, 
who had come to spread sedition among them. 
So completely was the veracity of their pro- 
fessions confided in, that Lord Canning sent 
them a special letter of thanks, which was pub- 
licly read to them on parade on a certain even- 
ing at six o'clock, and the reading of which 
elicited three hearty cheers for the company. 
On that very evening, at nine o'clock, a gentleman 
on the ramparts of the fort, observing a rocket 
go up, said to the magistrate near him, “ What’s 
“O,” said the latter, “it is ouly a 
marriage.” But lo! another rocket followed. 
It was the signal agreed on by the “ staunch 
and loyal 6th,” when the mess-house was at- 
tacked, and seventeen out of the twenty un- 
armed, contiding officers assembled there were 
instantaneously butchered in cold blood, their 
shrieks being heard at a considerable distance. 
The colonel of the regiment, who, up to the 
last, laughed at the idea of precautionary meas- 
ures being necessary, and who would not be- 
lieve that his men would mutiny until the balls 
flew through his hat and sleeves, contrived to 
escape to the fort with his life. Then com- 


| menced the work of plunder and devastation, 
| the destruction of property throughout the 
| town and its vicinity being most complete, the 


bungalows in the cantonments, and all the 
British residences being soon in a blaze, the 
new railway station, with its buildings and ma- 
chinery, and carriages, the extensive American 
mission-press, premises, and schools, all laid 


| waste; the public treasury, bank, and store- 


The letters were written, | 


written, in the midst of the terrible scenes, | 
accounts of which, more or less defective or | 


exaggerated, have already been given in 


various shapes to the public. But in truth 
there was no need of exaggeration. 


full of horrors.’’ 
character of the natives: 


Throughout all ages the Asiatic has been 


treachery ; and coupled with this, and, indeed, 


In pe- | .,. : 
rusing Dr. Duff's dispatches we have “ supped | ae eee 


Thus he describes the | 


houses pillaged; in short, within afew days 
the whole city of Allahabad, containing one 
hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants, was 
not only sacked and ravaged, but literally re- 
duced to one vast mass of ruins and ashes. 


This was at Allahabad. The case of Jhansi, 
the capital city of a state in Bundelcund was 


The sepoys having mutinied, some of the offi- 
cers effected their escape, and others were 
killed. But the major part of the Euro- 


‘ ge | peans, to the number of fifty-five, inclusive of 
noted for his duplicity, cunning, hypocrisy, | 


as necessary for excelling in this accomplish- | 


ment of Jesuitism, his capacity of secrecy and 
concealinent, 
of Asia be ransacked for examples of artful, re- 


the ladies and children, got possession of the 
fort, aud for several days kept good their po- 
sition, the ladies assisting the gentlemen in 


| cooking for them, sending them refreshments, 


But in vain will the annals even | 


casting bullets, ete. ‘Though beginning to be 
much straitened for want of provisions, they 
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still held out, until at last the mutineers, as- | 


sisted with guns and elephants by the Rani or 
queen, succeeded in effecting an entrance at 
one of the gates. Then did the proverbial 
faithlessness of Asiatics receive a fresh illus- 
tration. 
famous marksmen, one of them having killed 
no less than twenty-five of the rebels with his 
own hand, were solemnly promised, that if they 
laid down their arms, and gave themselves up 
quietly, the lives of all would be spared. Un- 
fortunately for themselves, their wives and little 
ones, they were induced to listen to these 
promises, and come out. No sooner had they 
done so, than they were tied in a long line be- 
tween some trees, and had their heads struck 
off. Such ladies as had children were doomed 
to see them cut in halves before their own turn 
came. Then followed scenes of dishonor and 
torture too hideous to be narrated! these mur- 
derous savages, like the tigers which inhabit 
their jungles, seemingly delighting to play with 
their victims before dispatching them ! 

In other cases, where father and mother have 
been killed, and little children have made an 
effort to run away, they had been caught and 
thrown into the flames of the burning houses! 
Such cruelties, outraging, as they do, every 


law of humanity, are earning for the perpetra- | : 
| He makes many practical suggestions as to 


tors universal execration. 
In another well-authenticated case, the 
European servant of a mess was seized and 


slowly eut up into small pieces, and portions of 


his flesh forced down the throats of his children, 
before they were themselves cruelly destroyed ! 


Even the native servants of the same mess were | 
“ marked” by the brutal mutineers, by having | 


their hands, and ears, and noses cut off. 
Elsewhere the sepoys took up living children 
by the legs, with the heads hanging downward, 
aud tore them up in In one instance, 
four children of one family were thus barbar- 
ously torn up before the eyes of their father 
and mother, who themselves were soon after- 
ward shockingly abused and butchered, In- 
deed, I know nothing in history comparable to 


two, 


these atrocities, except those perpetrated by the | 


ae bloody Piedmontese” on the Waldensian wit- 
nesses, 

The great evil to be avoided in the future, 
when, as is supposed, the revolt will be en- 
tirely quelled, is the subserviency of the 


British government to the superstitions of 


the natives, their mummeries and fooleries, | 


Hindoo, Mohammedan, and Popish. The 
most formidable of these, and the most de- 


basing, is that of caste, which England has | 


recognized and fostered to an extent almost 
incredible. Instances and illustrations are 
given in the volume before us that are abso- 
lutely startling, and which will provoke 
from the reader the question whether the 
English is really a Christian government. 
The authorities at Belgaum, in the Dekhan, 
declined to reward a native police officer, 
named Mutu, who saved the province from in- 
surrectionary outbreak, And why? Because 
it turned out that he was a Christian! and 
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| cite native prejudices. . . 


The gentlemen, some of whom were 


| caste ? 





any reward to him, it was thought, might ex- 


Toward the east of Bengal, in the district of 
Burrisal, considerable numbers of the peasant- 
ry have of late years embraced Christianity, or 
put themselves under Christian instruction. 
That whole region being peculiarly defenseless, 
and no confidence being reposed in the native 
police, the judge, magistrate, and other civil- 
ians, turning to the native Christians as the 
only reliable and trustworthy class of the na- 
tive community, formed about two hundred of 
them into a temporary police corps, for the 
protection of life and property. They then ap- 
plied to the Governor of Bengal for his formal 
sanction, as also for some suitable pecuniary 
remuneration to the newly-formed corps, so 
long as they were retained on public duty. 
But, true to the instincts of the “ traditional 
policy,” the governor repudiated the enlistment of 
such a body of men at all in the publie serv- 
ice, and refused any remuneration. The for- 
mation and payment of a police corps of native 
Christians by the state would be apt to prove 
offensive to the feelings of Mohammedans and 
Hindoos! 


On this point and on kindred superstitions 
Dr. Duff is emphatic as well as indignant. 


the proper course to be pursued by the Brit- 
ish government, her people in India, and es- 


| pecially her men in official stations, and 


asks, in the true spirit of a Christian mis- 
sionary : 

What then can exorcise this demon spirit of 
) Nothing, nothing but the mighty 
power of the Spirit of God, quickening, renew- 
ing, and sanctifying the whole Hindoo soul! It 
is grace, and not argument, regeneration of na- 
ture, and not any improved policy of govern- 
ment, in a word, the Gospel, the everlasting 
Gospel, and that alone, savingly brought home 
by the energy of Jehovah’s Spirit, that can 
effectually root out and destroy the gigantic evil. 
And it is the same energy, in working through 
the same Gospel of grace and salvation, that 


| ean and will root out and destroy the other 


monster evil under which India still groans, 
IpotatTey, with its grim satellite superstition. 

As caste and idolatry sprang up together from 
the same rank soil of old nature, growing with 
each other’s growth, and strengthening with 
each other’s strength, luxuriating in mutual 
embrace and mysterious wedlock for untold 


| ages, flinging abroad their arms, “ branching so 


broad and iong” as to smite the whole land 
with the blight of their portentous shadow, both 
are destined to fall together. The same cause 
will inevitably prove the ruin of both. The 
same light of sound knowledge, human and Di- 
vine, accompanied by the grace of God’s Spirit, 
will expose the utter folly and irrationality of 
idolatry and superstition, and, at one and the 
same time, lay bare the eruelty and injustice 
of that strange, half-natural, half-artificial caste 
system which has done so much to uphold 
them. Then will the stupendous fabric of 
idolatry be seen falling down like Dagon before 
the ark of the living God; while the antisocial, 


| tyrannous dominion of caste will be resented, 
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abhorred, and trampled under foot with an in- 
dignation not lessened by the reflection that, 
over ages and generations without number, it 
hath already swayed undisturbed the scepter of 
a ruthless despotism, which ground men down 
to the condition of irrationals, and strove to 
keep them there with the rigor of a merciless 
necessity. 

O that the Protestant Churches of Britain, 
America, and the European Continent would 
awake and arise to the responsibilities of pres- 
ent duty, the height of present opportunity ! 
What triumphs might we then, under God, ex- 
pect to accrue to the Redeemer’s cause in In- 
dia, 

The death of little children is one of the 
most common events in this world of sorrow. 
With a view to minister comfort to those 
thus bereaved, it is not wonderful that in 
poetry and in prose so much has been writ- 
ten. How much, indeed, we had but a 
vague idea until we met with Our Little Ones 
in Heaven, (from the press of Gould & Lin- 
coln,) a collection of short poems, and strik- 
ing passages in prose, from a hundred or 
more different pens. Ben Jonson, and 


Shakspeare, and Milton; Burns, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Woodsworth ; Mrs. Hemans, 
Miss Gould, and Mrs. Sigourney ; Tennyson, 
Willis, Sprague, Barry Cornwall, and Long- 


fellow, with others less known to fame, 
have been laid under contribution, and the 
editor evinces taste as well as industry in 
his compilation. For ourselves we could 
have well spared the argumentative intro- 
ductory chapter, entitled “Why we believe 
in infant salvation.” We do not agree with 
the author when he tell us that “at the out- 
set it must be admitted that the teachings 
of the Bible in regard to the condition of 
those who die in infancy are dim and un- 
certain.”” We admit no such thing. The 
very thought is horrible. Dim and uncertain! 
The author himself, after making the asser- 
tion, adduces arguments that prove the con- 
trary. But a bereaved mother, even though 
she may have heard from the pulpit, but 
that was long ago, that there are infants in 
hell not a span long, has within her soul 
something better than logical arguments, that 
satisfies her that the God-lent little one who 
nestled in her bosom is now safe, forever safe, 
“In those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the ward- 
ens, 


A pamphlet of 88 pages, entitled, Border 
Methodism and Border Slavery, by the Rev. 
J. M. M’Carrer of the Philadelphia Annual 
Conference, will open the eyes of those who 
have supposed that there is little if any 
mercenary slaveholding in the Methodist 





Church in that region. Mr. M’Carter wields 
his pen vigorously, and deals in stubborn 
facts which ought to be generally known. 
On this, as on all kindred subjects, every 
true friend of the peace and the purity of 
the Church will echo the prayer, Let there be 
light. 


A second volume of Sermons and Addresses, 
delivered on Special Occasions, by Joun Har- 
ris, D.D,, has been reprinted by Gould § Lin- 
coln. They are marked by the same felicity 
of diction and force of argument which gained 
such a wide-spread reputation for the author 
of “The Great Teacher,” and “The Great 
Commission.” We copy a few marked pas- 
sages: 

PRE-ADAMITE WORLDS. 


Let me avow my conviction that the Adamic 
creation was only the last of a long series of 
creations which at far distant intervals had 
taken place. Often, I believe, since the ma- 
terial of the earth had been first called into ex- 
istence—often had it been “ without form, and 
void, and darkness had hung on the face of the 
deep.” And as often had the great Creator 
arisen out of his place to recall it from chaos, 
and to restore it toorder and beauty. But even 
each of these successive wrecks of the earth had 
looked on beyond itself and had a respect to 
the coming of man; and each of these new cre- 
ations which followed had formed part of a sys- 
tem of means of which man was to be the 
subordinate end. For him volcanic fires had 
fused and crystalized the granite, and piled it 
up into lofty table-lands. For him the never- 
wearied water had worn and washed it down 
into extensive valleys, and plains of vegetable 
soil. For him the earth had often vibrated with 
electrical shocks, and had become interlaced 
with rich metallic veins. Ages of quiet had 
succeeded each revolution of nature, during 
which the long-accumulating vegetables of pre- 
ceding periods were, for him, transmuted into 
stores of fuel—some of the depo: its of pritueval 
waters were becoming iron—and successive 
races of destroyed animals were changed into 
masses of useful material. For him the interior 
of the earth had become a storehouse in which 
everything necessary had been laid up for his 
use; that when the time should come for him 
to open and gaze on its treasures—‘ on the 
blessings of the deep that lieth under,” on “ the 
chief things of the ancient mountains, and the 
precious things of the lasting hills’—he might 
recognize the benevolent foresight of the Being 
who had prepared, selected, and placed them 
there, and might exclaim, ‘‘ The whole earth is 
full of his goodness !” 


SAVING A SOUL. 


Save a soul from death, and think what you 
have done. You have done more than extin- 
guished all the miseries of all the beings who 
have lived up to the present time. Take them 
in their nations and generations, and unnum- 
bered myriads of individuals, and cast up the 
sum of the whole. Vast as is the total of their 
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years and their sufferings, after all it is finite. 
But that soul has before it a history which is in- 
tinite. Give it time, and it will overtake the entire 
amount of emotion which the human race has 
hitherto known. It will pass beyond that 
amount. It will immeasurably exceed it. It 
will have a larger history than the entire world 
up to the present moment. Is it not true, then, 
that “he that winneth souls is wise?’ He 
proposes to himself a loftier aim than that of 
the conquest of the world. He wins a larger 
tract of spiritual life than all the territories of 
spiritual death, at this moment, added together. 
He rescues from suffering a longer period, and 


a larger amount of human capacity and emo- | 


tion, than would be the sum total of all that 
man has experienced up to the present time. 


GLORIFYING GOD. 


A poor widow casts two mites into the tem- 
ple-treasury ; and if the Saviour had not gra- 
ciously noticed it, man would have accounted 
it the merest trifle. But his noticing the act 
did not make it important. He noticed it be- 
cause it was important. It would have been 
quite as important, had he never so noticed it. 
And one of his objects in noticing it was to 
teach us this: to assure us that every such act, 


heaven. See, brethren, how every object, action, 
and event in the Christian Church is compli- 
cated with all that is great in the universe— 
bound up with the glory of God, see how, 
whether you eat, or drink, or whatever you do, 
you may do all to the glory.of God. 

THE PRESENCE OF JESUS. 

O were there some one spot on this wide 
earth where the presence of Christ was visible 
—the earth's holiest of all—where, whoever en- 
tered heard his voice, saw corruscations of his 
glory; slept only to have visions of the Son of 
man as seen by John; and awoke only to feel 
that all around was instinct with his Divine 


| presence; who would not make a pilgrimage 
| thither, though it should be as far as Patmos, 


> 


where John was? Brethren, that pilgrimage 


; would end only in disappointment, if the sa- 
cred precincts were entered with an unprepared 


whether noticed or not on earth, is both no- | 


ticed and recorded in heaven, that he receives 
it as atribute of affection to himself, accounts 
himself enriched by it, and will certainly dis- 


| would sweep by it unnoticed. 


heart ; and with a prepared heart the pilgrim- 
age is unnecessary. ‘That presence is nigh to 
us—surrounds us—is here. Without the heart 
to desire it, and the eye to perceive it, that 
presence might indeed as well be far off, at the 
the outskirts of the universe. The preoccupied 
mind might sleep at the very gate of heaven 
and no celestial dreams would visit it. The 
worldly mind might find itself even in the 
holiest of all—but the skirts of the Divine glory 
A mind keen 


| after earthly objects—engrossed by the inter- 


tinguish and applaud it before an assembled | 


world, A grateful penitent anoints his head 
with precious ointment; and by his arrange- 
ment, the deed has ever since filled the Church 
with its rich perfume, A persecutor goes forth 
to punish only, as he thinks, a few insignificant 


ests of time, might live here threescore years 
and ten—with the powers of the world to 
come all the time surrounding it, soliciting it, 


| pressing upon it—and yet never once recognize 


Christians at Damascus; but “ to smite a saint | 


on earth is, as it has been said, to create a 
sensation in heaven ;” and, accordingly, a voice 
from the excellent glory inquires, ‘* Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” Penitence drops 
its first tear in some obscure nook; and “I 
say unto you, there is joy in heaven”—joy 
which thrills through entire principalities and 
powers—joy which, beginning at the heart of 
God, the center of all benevolence, circulates 
through all ranks of existences to the utmost 
circumference of the spiritual creation. An 
humble man goes forth to proclaim to a people 
the Gospel of Christ, and is refused a hearing; 
and no sooner has he vanished from their sight 
than his visit is forgotten. But while they 
were yet chasing him from their presence, a 





hand was recording in heaven, “it shall be | 


more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the 
day of judgment than for that people.” He 
proceeds to another people, and his message 
is received; but all that appears to have taken 
place is, that a man believing himself to be 
the bearer of a message from heaven, has found 
an attentive audience. 
receiving him as my messenger, “ they have re- 
ceived me, and in receiving me, they have re- 
ceived Him that sent me.” A willing people 


a single indication of the Divine presence. And 
he who finds nothing of heaven on earth would 
find nothing but earth even in heaven. It is 
the pure in heart that sees God—that beholds 
him even here—the impure could not see him 
there. 

The literary world has been well-nigh sur- 
feited with sketches, reminiscences, and gos- 
siping stories about Lord Byron, his poems, 
his pride, and his peccadillos; his gin and 
water, his zeal for the Greeks, and his real 
or pretended misanthropy. That he was a 
great poet is undeniable; but that he was 


licentious, profligate, intensely selfish, friend- 
less in life, and in death unlamented, though 


equally true, is ever and anon called in 
question by some professed admirer. Re- 
cently has been published a book entitled 
Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and 
Byron, by E. J, TRELAwny, in which the char- 


| acter of the noble bard is portrayed in any- 


But, saith Christ, in | 


erect a house for the worship of God; and | 


though the world may pass it unnoticed by, it 
becomes in His eye another point of friendly 
communication between earth and heaven; 
another place for His throne; another gate of 


The author was 
He 
was their companion and associate in the 
Greek revolution; and in these “ recollec- 
tions,’”’ while he is lavish in his laudations 
of Shelley, extenuating his faults and apolo- 
gizing for his aberrations, he dilates in no 


thing but flattering colors. 
intimately acquainted with both poets. 


| measured language upon the selfishness, the 
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penuriousness, and the irascible temper of 
Byron. His lordship used to call Shelley 
“the snake;” but, says Trelawny, “ Byron 
was the real snake, a dangerous mischief 
maker; his witor humor might force a grim 
smile or hollow laugh from the standers-by, 
but they savored more of pain than playful- 
ness, and made you dissatisfied with yourself 
and him.” 

Of the bard’s conversation and habits, dur- 
ing the latter portion of his life, we have this 
summary : 

His conversation was anything but literary, 
except when Shelley was near him. The char- 
acter he most commonly appeared in was of the 
free-and-easy sort, such as had been in vogue 
when he was in London, and George IV. was 
regent; and his talk was seasoned with anec- 
dotes of the great actors on and off the stage, 
boxers, gamblers, duelists, drunkards, etc., etc., 
appropriately garnished with the slang and 
scandal of that day. Such things had all been 
in fashion, and were at that time considered ac- 
complishments by gentlemen; and of this tribe 
of Mohawks the prince regent was the chief, and 
allowed to be the most perfect specimen. By- 
ron, not knowing the tribe was extinct, still 
prided himself on having belonged to it. Of 
nothing was he more indignant than of being 
treated: as a man of letters, 

We forbear further extracts. The book is 
written in a lively, dashing style, and may 
amuse a certain class of readers, without im- 
parting useful information to any. 


Lisrary OF THE British Museum.—The 
catalogue of this immense collection of books 
has just received, says the London Atheneum, 
an important addition of two more letters, G 
and H, the former consisting of twenty-five, 
the latter of thirty-seven folio volumes. 
Exactly twelve months ago, on the opening 
of the new room, readers were rejoiced, and 
jokers were silenced, at finding the first in- 
stallment of five letters placed at the disposal 
of the public. They have now completed the 
seventh letter, and though scarcely a third 
of the whole, there are already six hundred 
and twenty-three volumes. These, of course, 
contain nothing but printed books, all manu- 
scripts, maps, newspapers, etc., having sepa- 
rate catalogues. At the present rate, ten 
years will be required for the completion 
of the great catalogue in two thousand folio 
volumes. 


RaiLnoap TO THE Paciric.—The publica- 
tion of the books, alone, connected with the 
surveys of the Pacific railroad, has already 
cost the government over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and will probably cost still 
more. The cost of the surveys themselves 
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will probably double this amount, and not 
one of them has developed any facts not be- 
fore known. Now, if it cost the government 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 


merely to get ready for a survey—for all 


these surveys were mere preliminaries— 
how much will it cost that government to 
build the road? 


Tue AuTHorsuiP oF Junius.—No question 
in the literary world has been more fre- 
quently discussed than the authorship of the 
celebrated letters under the signature of 
Junius. In the forthcoming volum@ (vii) 
of Benton’s “ Abridgment of the Debates in 
Congress,” the veteran statesman has a note 
upon the subject in his own terse and vigor- 
ous style. He evidently settles the question 
to his own satisfaction ; 


When the author of this Abridgment was 
ten years old, which was in the last decade 
(borrowing Livy’s division of time in the ex- 
pression) of the last century, and before en- 
lightened writers had thrown darkness on the 
authorship of Junius, it was well conceded that 
there was but one man in England, or the 
world, who united in himself all the qualities 
of head, heart, and temper, all the incidents of 
political and personal life, which the writing of 
those letters required ; but one man who had 
such power to drive the English language, such 
knowledge of men and things, such amplitude 
of information, such lofty and daring spirit, 
such inducement to publish his thoughts and 
conceal his name, an oratorical fame already so 
great as to set him above the assumption of that 
of Junius, great as it was. That one man was 
Lord Chatham, then old and out of favor with the 
king and dominant parties, relegated (by his peer- 
age) to that “Hospital of Incurables,”’ the 
House of Lords, whence no patriot voice could 
reach the Commons of England, retired to his 
country seat at Hayes, and all visitors shut out, 
disconterted, despairing, restless, and seeing no 
way to reach the people but through the press, 
and by means of appeals, bold to audacity, pat- 
riotic to temerity, and the more impressive be- 
cause shrouded in the mystery of an un- 
known origin. So stood Lord Chatham and 
Junius in the latter part of the century in 
which they lived, convertible characters, iden- 
tical in person. 


A Goop Story Sporep.—The Calcutta cor 
respondent of the Nonconformist says : 


We have read, with some surprise and amuse- 
ment, that wonderful story published in the 
English papers about Jessie Brown and the slo- 
gan of the Highlanders in Havelock’s relief of 
Lucknow. I have been assured by one of the 
garrison that it is a pure invention. 1. No let- 
ter of the date mentioned could have reached 
Calcutta when the story is said to have arrived. 
2. There was no Jessie Brown in Lucknow. 3. 
The seventy-eighth never played their pipes nor 
howled out the slogan as they came in; they 
had something else to do. 4, They never 
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marched round the dinner-table with their pipes 
the same evening at all. Whittier and James 
Russell Lowell wrote long and exciting poems 
on this myth, and we know of more than one 


preacher who recited the incident in detail in | 


his pulpit. 


—— +o ee 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Ericsson’s Catortc Enarnes, it will be re- 
membered, signally failed in the great object 
of propelling large ships at little expense. 
They have not, however, been entirely laid 
aside. One is now in course of manufacture 
in thi# city, for the Pacha of Egypt, to be 
used in irrigating some of the ornamental 
grounds of his residence. Its power, on be- 
ing tested, proved ample to raise one thou- 
sand gallons of water per hour, to an elevation 
of one hundred and twenty feet; or, at a 
slightly reduced speed, it elevates water to 
one hundred and sixty feet. The excellences 
claimed as peculiar to this kind of engines, 
are its economy, simplicity, and compactness. 
The one just mentioned, though comprising 
but few parts, and not exceeding six feet in 
length, is run ten hours at a cost of only 
twenty cents for fuel. 

Caloric engines are in operation in several 
large establishments in this city, to elevate 
water to a point not reached by the natural 
hydraulic pressure, and it seems probable 
that they will be extensively applied to this 
purpose. One of the same size as that for 
the Turkish Pacha is set up in the banking 
house of Duncan & Sherman, where it is used 
about forty-five minutes every morning, to 
fill the large tank at the top of the building. 
The porter or janitor, who formerly exerted 
himself five or six hours every day in pump- 
ing, is enabled to devote his time to other 
pursuits, and at a cost of fuel so insignificant 
as to be scarcely worth mentioning. The 
Metropolitan Bank has a similar engine. 

Burning THE Deap.—A volume recently 
published in London, advocates a return to 
the ancient method of burning the dead. The 
author says: 

It is proved beyond all doubt, that during the 
progress of that decomposition which a body un- 
dergoes when buried, the elements of which it 
is composed, before entering into other and purer 
states, form certain putrid gases of so deadly 
a nature that their inhalation, in a concentra- 
ted state, has been known to cause instant 
death ; while, in a more diluted form, they are 
productive of the most serious injury to health. 
These dreadful effluvia vary much in their vir- 
ulence, according to circumstances; and there 
is probably one particular stage of decomposition 
in which they attain their most fatal power. 





He proposes to remedy the evil by burning 
the bodies of the dead; and to render the idea 
less revolting, suggests the following modus 
operand: : 


On a gentle eminence, surrounded by pleasant 
grounds, stands a convenient, well-ventilated 
chapel, with a high spire or steeple. At the 
entrance, where some of the mourners might 
prefer to take leave of the body, are chambers 
for their accommodation. Within the edifice 
are seats for those who follow the remains to 
the last; there is also an organ, and a gallery 
for choristers. In the center of the chapel, em- 
bellished with appropriate emblems and devices, 
is erected a shrine of marble, somewhat like 
those which cover the ashes of the great and 
mighty in our old cathedrals, the openings be- 
ing filled with prepared glass. Within this, a 
sufficient space intervening, is an inner shrine, 
covered with bright, non-radiating metal, and 
within this again is a covered sarcophagus of 
tempered fire-clay, with one or more longitudi- 
nal slits near the top, extending its whole length. 
As soon as the body is deposited therein, sheets 
of flame, at an immensely high temperature, 
rush through the long apertures from end to 
end; and acting as a combination of a modified 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, with the reverberatory 
furnace, utterly and completely consume and 
decompose the body in an incredibly short space 
of time; even the large quantity of water it 
contains is decomposed by the extreme heat, and 
its elements, instead of retarding, aid combustion, 
as is the case in fierce conflagrations, The gas- 
eous products of combustion are conveyed away 
by flues, and means being adopted to consume 
anything like smoke, all that is observed from 
the outside is occasionally a quivering, trans- 
parent ether, floating away from the high stee- 
ple, to mingle with the atmosphere. 


Mr. Rarey, the celebrated horse-tamer, who 
has been astonishing the Cockneys by sub- 
duing the most ungovernable horses, has 
been trying his art upon a wild zebra. He 
had not fully conquered the brute at the last 
advices, but expects to do so in a few more 
lessons. A London paper says that all pres- 
ent expressed themselves not only completely 
satisfied, but profoundly impressed with the 
soundness and novelty of Mr. Rarey’s system, 
and retired with the most favorable reminis- 
cences of himself, of his clear natural intel- 
ligence, his obvious earnestness and faith in 
his discovery, and of approbation of the kind- 
ness, gentleness, and forbearance which he 
never failed to inculcate as the great lead- 
ing characteristics of his school. 


Professor Felton, of Harvard University, 
claims to have discovered among Dr. Abbott’s 
collection of Egyptian antiquities, in Broad- 
way, New York, waxen tablets which were 


used by the schoolboys of Alexandria, in the 
time of the Ptolemies. The inscriptions up- 


on these tablets have been deciphered by the 
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Greek professor, and they prove to be such 
proverbs and apothegms as are now current 
in the literature of the day, and often set 
as copies upon the writing books of pupils in 
our public schools. What is more interest- 
ing, perhaps, about these antiquities, is the 
fact that they are three or four hundred 
years older than the oldest to be found in 
apy European collection. 


graphical Society has been awarded this year 
to an American citizen, Alexander Dallas 


ache, the « > great Coast Survey | : - 2 
Bache, the author of the great Coast Survey | for capacity, courage, and heroism as Sir 


of the United States, nephew of the American 
Minister to England, and a descendant of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


——_r-« 
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News From Evrore.—The steamship Van- 
derbilt delivered European advices to the 
news-yacht of the Associated Press, off Cape 
Race, in six days and ten hours, and the news 
was placed upon the wires in less than seven 
days and twenty hours from Southampton. 
This is quicker, by more than twenty-four 
hours, than European intelligence has ever 
before been received in the United States. 

Should the anticipations of the friends of 
the Atlantic Telegraph be realized, we shall 
soon receive daily and hourly intelligence 
from all parts of Europe. 


Dispatches from Lucknow are published in 
the English papers, and with their statistical 
and other details, enable us a little better to 
understand how much work was done when 
the capital of Oude was taken by the British. 
As the governor-general has described it, the 
tuking of Lucknow consisted of “a series of 
operations conducted from the 2d till the 
16th of March.” On the day first named, 
the force under Sir Colin Campbell consisted 
of eight hundred and twenty-seven European 
officers, one hundred and forty-seven native 
officers, and eighteen thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-seven rank and file, with four 
thousand five hundred and seventeen horses 
—that is to say, an effective force of twenty 
thousand, Of this number, after Lucknow 
fell, it was found that one hundred and 
twenty-seven officers and men had been 


| 
| 


And now the hot weather is at hand, when 
the Sepoys will have an ally more powerful 
than themselves to waste the British forces. 
English dominion is no doubt established, 
but the settlement of the country is yet far 
from being accomplished. 

The mutiny in India has worked sad havoc 


| among the bravest and most distinguished 


| of the British officers. 


Neill, Lawrence, 


| Havelock, Adrian Hope, have al died, and 
| now the name of Sir William Peel must be 


— | added to the list of the illustrious dead. 
The Victoria Gold Medal of the Royal Geo- | 


The leading English papers have long obitu- 
ary notices of his death, and all unite in 


| saying that few who have died so young 





killed, five hundred and five wounded, four- | 
teen missing; total loss, six hundred and | 


forty-six. 


The rebellion has now been in existence | 


for more than a year, during which time the 
British troops have been successful in almost 
every encounter. Delhi has fallen, and Luck- 
now; no fortified place of consequence re- 


mains in possession of the rebels; no base 
of operations for their continuance of the | 


struggle. And yet we hear of large masses 


being assembled at various parts of Western | 


and Central India; formidable in their num- 
bers, still more formidable in their despair. 


have left behind them so high a character 


William Peel. af 

Tue Natura History or THE West INDIES. 
—Mr. Lawkins, who is engaged by the Brit- 
ish government in the geological survey of 
Trinidad, writes to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion that “it is a fact with which you may 
not be cognizant, connected with the natural 
history of the West Indian archipelago, that 
no two islands have the same species, but 
each its own peculiar birds, reptiles, and in- 
sects, and some of the fishes. Inthe Gulf of 
Paria there is a very singular fish called the 
‘Trumpet,’ which rises to the surface, blows 
off its music, and then descends.” It is be- 
lieved the fossils of these islands are, many 
of them, new to science. 

Jews IN PARLIAMENT.—It is stated that 
the disabilities by which Jews have been 
prevented from sitting in the English House 
of Commons are about to be removed, and 
that the celebrated Rothschild who, although 
elected, has been heretofore refused his seat, 
will soon take his place among the legislators 
of England, 


AvstraLiaAN Heat.—The following is an 
extract from a private letter dated Adelaide, 
February 18, 1858: 


I can assure you we have nearly been roasted 
alive; we have had ten days and nights of the 
hottest weather remembered for several years 
, The heat at noon, in the shade, was one 
1undred and thirty-six to one hundred and forty- 
six dezrees, according to situation, and during 
the night it was never less than ninety-four to 
one hundred and six in doors. The hot wind 
never ceased blowing, and the innumerable 
deaths from coup de soleil have been appalling in 
the extreme. 

The Emperor of France has, it is said, laid 
aside diplomatic and financial questions, 
and devotes himself assiduously to the study 
of military tactics. He studies the theory 
and practice of maneuvering as if he were a 
simple lieutenant, and passes hours in exer- 
cising troops of the different services—cav- 
alry, infantry, and artillery—in order to 
make himself familiar with the mode in 
which each of them is to be commanded. 
The emperor has already commanded in per- 
son at two mock battles which took place on 
the race course of Longchamps in presence 
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of the Queen of Holland and the Prince of 
Wurtemberg, and before the departure of 


her Majesty he is to command at a great | 


review of fifty thousand men, as used to be 
done by his uncle, the great Napoleon, whose 
policy, habits, and tastes the present emper- 
or, in endeavoring to imitate, only succeeds 
in caricaturing. 
object of the emperor at the present moment 
is to put himself in such a position that at 
some day, whether sooner or later, he may 
be able to take the command in person of 
the great army of the continent. 

Loxnawoop AND THE Toms oF NAPOLEON.— 
The St. Helena Herald of the 4th of March 


It appears that the great | 


contains an ordinance of the governor, grant- | 


ing to the Emperor of the French, and his 
heirs in perpetuity, the lands forming the 
sites of Longwood and the the tomb of Na- 
poleon I. ‘The lands in Napoleon’s Vale, 
where the tomb is situated, comprise about 
twenty-three acres, while those of Longwood 
comprise about three. They recently be- 
longed to private owners, and have been pur- 
chased by the crown for the purpose of the 
present transfer, at a cost of one thousand 
six hundred pounds for the tomb, and three 
thousand five hundred pounds for the house. 


The conquest of Belgium is said to be the 
object of Napoleon’s great warlike prepara- 
tions. In Belgium the possibility ofa French 
invasion is freely discussed. It would seem 
as if the Rhine were the natural boundary 
of France, as it was of ancient Gaul, but it 
may be doubted whether the powers of Europe 
will agree to the absorption of Belgium by 
France. oe 

From Utah our latest news is that the ap- 
prehended difficulties have disappeared. 
President Buchanan, in a message to Con- 
gress, congratulates them upon the auspi- 
cious event, and says there will be no occa- 
sion to make appropriations for the three 
regiments already ordered. The dispatches 


from Governor Cumming intimate that it | 


has been within the power of the president 
at any time to check the Mormon rebellion, 
and suspicions are afloat that these repeated 
war-clamors, and the large military prepara- 
tions, have had some ulterior object, the 
seizure and annexation of feeble states of 
Sonora and New-Mexico, for instance. Time 
will show. _ 

Walker, the Fillibuster, it is said, is pre- 
paring a third expedition against Nicar- 
agua. His followers in the South make no 
secret of the matter, and the administration 
has received official information of the fact 
from the headquarters of the movement. 





TeRRiBLe TornaDo.—The Illinois papers of | 


June 2d, give the particulars of the almost 
total destruction of the village of Ellison by 
a whirlwind. As an evidence of the fearful 
force of the tornado, it is mentioned that of 
the victims, fragments of the bodies were 
scattered in all directions. An 


iron safe . 





weighing nine hundred pounds was carried 
thirty feet. Horses, cattle, and hogs were 
taken up by the wind, carried in the air and 
dashed to the earth, killed by the fall. One 
cow was taken up, carried several rods, and 
killed by the fall. Her body lay at a dis- 
tance from anything that could have in- 
flicted wound or injury upon her. A heavy 
cut stone door-step, the dimensions of which 
are given to us as being some seven feet 
long by three in width, and several inches 
in thickness, was torn from its site and car- 
ried more than its length, or ahout twelve 
feet. As near as can be ascertained, about 
fifty persons were very seriously and many 
more slightly injured. The tornado struck 
the village about half past five o’clock, and 
during its continuance no rain fell. The 
houses were frame structures. The appear- 
ance of the dwellings and structures after 
the passage of the whirlwind is described by 
one eye-witness “as if one should tear to 
pieces and scattera lumber yard.” Of roofs 
and walls, and the various structures there 
was seen in many instances scarcely a trace, 
as if a giant’s hand had reduced and torn 
them to shreds and splinters. They lay 
scattered over the fields. Here a piece of 
broken furniture, and there a shattered docr, 
and beyond an undistinguishable mass of 
timbers and boards, floor beams, ceiling and 
rafters. Even the bodies of some of the suf- 
ferers were torn to pieces. 

The Steamer Pennsylvania, on her way 
from New-Orleans to St. Louis, was blown up, 
near Memphis, on Sunday 13th of June, and 
burned to the water’s edge. The papers re- 
port more than one hundred lives lost. 


A Human Rat Terrier.—A Scotchman in 
Cincinnati has beaten a Scotch terrier in the 
art of killing rats, the biped doing up the 
twelfth just as the dog had finished the 
tenth. The human creature killed the rats 
by biting them across the back of the neck, 
precisely after the most approved terrier 
fashion. - 

Larce Bequests.—The late Rev. Charles 
Avery, of Pittsburgh, left an estate valued at 
$700,000, of which he bequeathed $20,000 for 
the support of the superannuated preachers 
of the Methodist Protestant Church ; $20,000 
to the Oberlin Institute; $25,000 for a 
school for colored children, which be founded 
in Alleghany ; about $150,000 to be a per- 
petual fund for disseminating the Gospel 
and the blessings of civilization among the 
benighted races of Africa ; and an equal sum 
for the education and elevation of the colored 
population in the United States and Canada. 

VatuarLe Catrir.—Samuel Thorne, of 
Thornedale, Washington Hollow, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., has a head of only some 
seventy cattle, but their cash valuation is 
over $80,000. For one bull $6,000 was 
paid in England; for another $5,000; and 
another is almost equally valued. One 
of his cows, “Duchess 66th,” cost $3,500 
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at an auction sale in England, and her 
calf brought at the same sale $2,000. Des- 
pite the stringency in commercial affairs, 
Mr. Thorne has found no difficulty in dis- 
posing, at high prices, of all his surplus 
stock. Judicious selection, and an ample 
fortune, have conspired to make the Ameri- 
can herd at Thornedale superior in its indi- 
viduals to any other in the world. If we 
may judge from our past success, we are 
warranted in the belief that America will 
shortly be able tosupply the mother country 
with short horn cattle and Southdown sheep, 
as it already has with reapers and pieasure 
yachts. a 

Corrurtion iN Hicu Ptaces.—Senator 
Toombs, in a late speech at the capitol of the 
nation, is reported to have said: 


We speak of the corruptions of Mexico, of 
Spain, of France, and of other governments, with 
a great deal of truth, according to all accounts ; 
but from my experience and observations, which 
have been somewhat extensive, I do not believe 
to-day there is as corrupt a government under 
the heavens as that of the United States. 

Mr. Hale. Nor | either. 

Several other senators. I agree to that. 

Mr. ‘loombs. And most of all its corruption is 
in the Legislative department. 


This is humiliating and disgraceful, per- 
haps even more so than the personal alterea- 
tions and foul language which pass between 
members on the Legislative floor. During 
the session of Congress just closed, no less 
than five personal altercations have taken 
place between members, each of which indi- 
cated a duel, namely, Grow and Keitt, Clay 
and Cullom, Hughes and Harris, Davis and 
Benjamin, and Gwin and Wilson. It is 
pleasant to be able to state that nobody was 
hurt, though it is rare to see so much smoke 
without fire. As a specimen of the whole 
take the passage between two senators: 


General Wilson spoke of the extravagance of 
government in California. Gwin, referring to it, 
used the word “*demagogue.” Wilson said he 
“would rather be a demagogue than a thief.” 
Gwin said if the language was applied to him, 
that Wilson was a “ slanderer, olsen, and 
coward.” Senators Crittenden, Seward, and Da- 
vis, interposed, and the difficulty was compre- 
mised. Wilson did not mean it, and Gwin did 
not mean it, all parties were sorry and glad, and 
so it ended, fins 

THE ALI-HUSHING Grave.—More than ten 
years ago a bitter feud sprang up between 
General Houston and Governor Henderson, 
of Texas. During all that time, even while, 
since the death of Rusk, they have been col- 
leagues in the Senate, they have never 
spoken to each other, but have nursed their 


deep wrath. On Saturday, June 5th, it be- | 


came Mr. Houston’s duty to announce the 
death of Henderson and pronounce a eulogy 
upon him. The stern old man recounted 
with an effort the early life of his colleague 
and spoke of his career, until he came 
down to the time of their hostility. Here 
the speaker’s voice grew tremulous, his 
giant frame shook with emotion, and after 








an ineffectual attempt to proceed, the stoic 
of war and frontier life, staggered back into 
his seat, and burying his face in his hands, 
sobbed and wept like a child. The scene re- 
quired no explanation. 

Tue Switt Mitk Excirement, originating 
in the disclosures made by a weekly paper 
in this city, appears to be extending to other 
places. It would seem that at Cincinnati, 
milk purchasers are treated nearly as bad 
as they are here. One of their papers, the 
Gazette, gives a description of the manner in 
which the cows are kept and fed, but the 
developments, while they are sufficiently 
sickening, do not equal the disgusting reve- 
lations made here. The cows in Cincinnati 
are turned out to feed during a portion of the 
day in the summer season. The distillery 
slops, however, for which they acquire a mor- 
bid appetite, are dealt out to them in large 
quantities all the while. 

At Chicago they fare still worse. The 
Democrat says: 


There are several persons in our city who sup- 
ply families with milk that have not a cow in the 
world. ‘They manufacture milk from chalk and 
drugs. —) 

Brisery.—Punch thus parodies a well- 
known passage of Shakspeare’s : 


The quality of bribery is deep stained ; 

It droppeth from a hand behind the door 

Into the voter’s palm. It is twice dirty ; 

It dirts both him that gives and him that takes, 

’Tis basest in the basest, and becomes 

Low blacklegs more than servants of the crown. 

Those swindlers show the force of venal power, 

The attribute to trick and roguery, 

Whereby "tis managed a bad horse that wins; 

But bribery is below their knavish “ lay.’’ 
REpPLies TO CorrESsPONDENTS.— The Buffalo 

Republican, in imitation of its more am- 

bitious neighbors, gives the following answers 

to queries propounded by correspondents: 


Inquirer. The Fourth of July does not occur 
on the 22d of February, nor is it, as you suppose, 
commemorative of anything that ever happened 
to the Rochester Union. 

Robertson. He was not hid in the slop-pail. 
He was under the bed. 

Mother. Reverse and spank. 

Bride. Victoria pins can be had at 8. O. Bar- 
num’s. 

Statistics. Seven times five are thirty-five. 

Helen. You can keep them up with “ elastics.” 

Medicus. Apply shoemaker’s wax and then 
squeeze it. 

Geographer. Rochester is on the canal east of 
Lockport. 

Stumueake. Fifteen drops each of laudanum 
and camphor, and rub it. 

Ambition. Very few men will descend so far. 
To be spoken of for aldermen, involves loss of 
reputation, friends, and citizenship. You can 
imagine what aman must be to elected as 
such. _ 

Boots.—A worthy divine, one of the 
preachers in attendance upon the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, from the state of Arkansas, 
stopped at the St. Cloud Hotel. Upon retir- 
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ing to bed he told the servant who conducted 
him to his room that he wanted his boots 
blacked. The servant told him to set them 
outside the door, and the boot-black would 
attend to them. 
ing the boots came up missing. 
setting the boots out in the hall he had 
placed them outside the front door. That 
preacher had not a very elevated opinion of 
the morality of the people of Nashville. He 
wears a pair of new boots. 


Instead of 


A Froeerne Crrcutar.—The Albany Tran- 
script, which has a schoolmaster among its 
editors, is responsible for the following : 


The principal of one of our select schools has 
been sending a circular to the parents of the 
pupils, which, signed and returned, will author- 
ize him to inflict such punishment, corporeally 
or otherwise, as may in his judgment be proper. 
The following answer proves that some of the 
parents are pleased with the idea: “Deer Mr. 
Ratten, your flogging cirklar is duly received. 
I hope as to my John you will flog him as often 
as you kin. Heas a bad boy, is John. Hitherto 
I’ve bin in habit of teaching him miself, it seems 
to me he never will larn anithing, his spellin is 
outrageously difishent. Wallupp him well, ser, 
aud receive my thanks. 

?.S. What accounts for John bein sich a bad 


| 


an Apollo. 


| , 
: : | of genealogy as with the 
He did so, andin the morn- | 
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joke. "Twould be like turning a mandril into 
A hearty jest kills an ugly face. 

Tue Tree or GeneEaLocy.—It is with the tree 
oak of the forest; we 


may boast of the timbers it has given to a state 


ve ssel, but say haug rht of the three legged stools, 
the broomsticks, and tobacco- stoppers made from 
the ends and chips. 


A Base Onr.—A friend was one day reading to 
Jerrold an account of a case in which a person 
named Ure was reproached with having suddenly 


| jilted a young lady to whom he was en; gaged 


Ure seems to have turned out to be a base “ un, 
said Je rrold. 


Cup anp Savucer.—A gentleman, who was re- 
markable at once for bacchanalian devotion and 
r¢ markably large and starting eyes, was one 
evening the subject of conversation. The question 
appeared to be, whether the gentleman in ques- 
tion wore upon his face any signs of his excesses. 
“T think said Jerrold ; “J always know 


So, 


| when he has been in his cups by the state of his 


saucers. 


Tue ANGLO-FRENCH rold was 


| in France, and with a Frenchman who was en- 


scollur is that he is my sun by my wife’s fust | 


husband. en 

Tue Marriace Servicr.—Sir John Bow- 
ring, the British embassador to China, who 
by the way wrote “ Watchman, tell us of the 
night,” as well as many other charming 
pieces of church psalmody, is said to be a 
very eccentric man. On one occasion he was 
animadverting upon the “ wickedness,” as 
he expressed it, of the marriage service as 
prescribed by the Church of England. “ Look 
at it,” said he: “ with this ring I thee wed, 
that’s sorcery; with my body I thee wor- 
ship, that’s idolatry ; and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow, that’s a lie.” 

JerroLtpiANa.—Sterne describes the differ- 
ence between the malignity and the festivity 
of wit, as equivalent to the difference between 
the taste of that which fs bitter, and of that 
which is salt. Wit in which the bitter pre- 
dominates, is the most common, and it seems 
to be much more agreeable to the professed 
wit; perhaps it is easier to sting than to 
please. The late Douglas Jerrold was an 
exception to this rule. An inveterate pun- 
ster, and celebrated for his readiness ata 


repartee, he was one of the very few professed 


De- | 


wits who were more loved than feared. 
tefmined always to have his joke, he was 
tender of the feelings of others, and in his 
laughter there was nothing malignant. 
From an extended collection of his witti- 
cisms and bon mots we copy a few: 

THE Deviguts or 
low with a brow ever wrink 


led at the laughing 
hours, let them laugh 


never so melodiously ; 








thusiastie on the subject of the Anglo-French 
alliance. He said that he was proud to see the 
English and French such good friends at last. 

Jerrold. “Tut! the best thing 1 know between 
France and England is the sea.”’ 


A Lanp or Prenty.—Earth is here so kind, 
that just tickle her with a hoe and she laug hs 
with a harvest. 


Aw Usuer’s Duties anp Rewarnp.—Twenty 
boys are handed over to his keeping. Hence he 
is expected to see them all safe in bed ; to have 
an eye upon them while dressing and washing; 
to take his meals with them; never to leave the 
school-room; and above all, when the young 
gentlemen recreate themselves in the playg ground, 
or take a walk, or go to church, he is to accom- 
many them, giving his most vigilant attention, 
iis every thought to their doings, and, indeed, 
at all times and in every respect studying the in- 
terest of his employer as if it were doubly his 
own. For he must remember that the salary is 
twenty pounds perannum! There are positively 
many footmen who do not get so much. 


A Frencn Cook Extrincuisuep —I pity 
French. ‘Talk of consomme de grenonilles ; did 
you ever taste our habeas corpus? No! Ha! 

A Worp ror Tuieves.—When the full-grown 
thief is hanged, do we not sometimes forget that 


you 


‘ he was the child of misery and vice, born for the 


gallows, nursed for the halter? Did we legis- 
late a little more for the cradle, might we not 
be spared some pains for the hulks? 


Fratrery.—Whatever dirty-shirted philoso- 
phers may say to the contrary, flattery is a fine 
social thing, the beautiful handmaid of life, cast- 
ing flowers and odoriferous herbs in the paths of 
men, who, crushing out the sweets, curl up their 
noses as they snuff the odor, and walk half an 
inch higher to heaven by what they tread upon. 


Pustic Opinion is the terrible inquisition of 
modern times, and those who, in a former age, 


Sescree —fihe cn ctite: Gh. | SOE by their birth and office held the elect and 


chosen, are unceremoniously dragged forth, 


| questioned, and doomed to an auto da fe. 


who looks with a death’s-head at the poenene 


fruits of the earth heaped upon his table; who 
leaves his house fur business as an oger leaves 
his cave for food ; who returns home joyless and 
grim to his silent wife and creeping children—- 
take such a man, and, if possible, teach him to 


Patient SurrerinG.—There is a sanctity in 
suffering, when strongly, meekly borne. “Our 


| duty, thou: ch set about Dy thorns, may still be 
| made a staff, supporting even while it tortures. 
| Cast it away, and, like the prophet’s wand, it 


‘ 


changes to a snake. 





